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REVEREND DANIEL J. QUINN, S.J. 

The historical msterial here presented was gathered 
ftir my dtissea at Fordhsm UniTersity School of Medi- 
cine during jouT term as president of the UniTersity. 
It seema only fitting then, that when put into more 
permanent form it should appear under the patronage 
of your name and tell of m^ cordial appreciation of 
more than a quarter of a century of valued friMidsbip. 



" When we have thoronghly mastered contem- 
porary science it is time to turn to past science; 
nothing fortifies the judgment more than this com- 
parative study; impartiality of mind is developed 
thereby, the uncertainties of any system become 
manifest. The authority of facts is there confirmed, 
and we discover in the whole picture a philosophic 
teaching which is in itself a lesson ; in other words, 
we learn to know, to understand, and to judge." 
— LiTTEE: (Euvres d'Hippocrate, T. I, p. 477. 

" There is not a single development, even the most 
advanced of contemporary medicine, which is not to 
be found in embryo in the mediciQe of the olden 
time." — Litte£: Introduction to the Works of Hip- 
pocrates. 

' ' How true it is that in reading this history one 
finds modem discoveries that are anything but dis- 
coveries, unless one supposes that they have been 
made twice." — Dujabdin: Histoire de la Chirurgie, 
Paris, 1774 (quoted by Qurlt on the post title-page 
of his Geschichte der Chirurgie, Berlin, 1898). 



PREFACE 



The material for this book was gathered partly 
for lectures on the history of medicine at Fordham 
University School of ilodicinc, and partly for 
articles on a uumbcr of aubjceU in the Catholic En- 
cyclopedia. Some of it was developed for a series 
of addresses at (.-ummencements of medical schools 
and before medical societies, on the general topic 
how old the new is in surgery, medicine, dentistry, 
and pharmacy. The information thus presented 
aroused bo much interest, the accomplishment a of 
the physicians and surgeons of a period that is usu- 
ally thought quite sterile in medical science proved, 
indeed, so astonishing, that I was tempted to con- 
nect the details for a volume in the Fordham Uni- 
versity Press series. There is no pretence to any 
original investigation in the history of medicine, nor 
to any extended consultation of original documents. 
I liave had most of the great books that arc men- 
tioned in the course of this volume in my hands, aud 
have given as much time to the study of them as 
could be afforded in the midst of a rather busy life, 
but I owe my information mainly to the distin- 
guished German and French scholars who have in 
recent years made deep and serious studies of these 
Old Makers of Medicine, and T have made my ac- 
knowledgments to them in the text as opportunity 
presented itself. 

There is just one feature of the book that may 
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commend it to present-day readers, and that is that 
our medieval medical colleagues, when medicine em- 
braced most of science, faced the problems of medi- 
cine and surgery and the allied sciences that are 
now interesting us, in very much the same temper 
of mind as we do, and very often anticipated our 
solutions of them — ^much oftener, indeed, than most 
of us, unless we have paid special attention to 
history, have any idea of. The volimie does not 
constitute, then, a contribution to that theme that 
has interested the last few generations so much, — 
the supposed continuous progress of the race and 
its marvellous advance, — ^but rather emphasizes that 
puzzling question, how is it that men make im- 
portant discoveries and inventions, and then, after 
a time, forget about them so that they have to be 
made over again? This is as true in medical science 
and in medical practice as in every other depart- 
ment of human effort. It does not seem possible 
that mankind should ever lose sight of the progress 
in medicine and surgery that has been made in re- 
cent years, yet the history of the past would seem to 
indicate that, in spite of its unlikelihood, it might 
well come about. Whether this is the lesson of the 
book or not, I shall leave readers to judge, for it was 
not intentionally put into it. 

ODB LADT'B DA.T ttf HA.BTEBT, 1911. 
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** Of makiiig many books there is no erd." — 
Eccles. xii, 12 (circa 1000 B.C.). 

" The little by-play between Socrates and Euthy- 
dcmus suggests an advanced condition of medical 
literature: ' Of course, you who have so many books 
are going in for being a doctor,' says Socrates, and 
then he adds, ' there are so many books on medi- 
cine, you know.* As Dyer remarks, whatever the 
quality of these books may have been, their number 
must have been great to give point to this chaff.**— 
Aequanimitas, Wiu-iam Osleh, M.D., F.K.S., Blakis- 
tons, Philadelphia, 1906. 

" Augescunt aliae gentes, aliae minuuntur; 

Inque brevi spatio mutantur saecia animantom, 
Et, quasi cnrsores vital lampada tradunt.'* 

— ovro. 

One nation rises to supreme power in the world, 
while another declines, and, in a brief space of time, 
the sovereign people change, transmitting, like 
racers, the lamp of life to some other that is to suc- 
ceed them. 

*' There is one Science of Medicine which is con- 
cerned with the inspection of health equally in all 
times, present, past and future.'* 

— PLA.TO. 



INTKODUCTION 



Under the term Old-Time Medieine most people 
probably tliink nt once of Greek medicine, since that 
developed in what we have called ancient history, 
and is farthest away from us in date. As a matter 
of fact, however, mach more is known about Greek 
medical writers than those of any other period ex- 
cept the last century or two. Oiir histories of medi- 
cine discuss Greek medicine at considerable length 
^and practically all of the great makers of medicine 
subsequent generations have been influenced by 
the Greeks. Greek physicians whose works have 
Rome down to us seem nearer to us tlmn the medical 
writers of any but the last few centuries. As a con- 
sequence we know and appreciate very well as a rule 
how much Greek medicine accomplished, but in our 
admiration for the diligent observation and breadth 
of view of the Greeks, we are sometimes prone to 
think that most of the intervening generations down 
to comparatively recent times made very little 
progress and, indeed, .scarcely retained what the 
Greeks had done. The Romans certainly justify 
this assumption of non-accomplishment in medieine, 
but then in everything intellectual Rome was never 
mnch better than a weak copy of Greek thought. In 
science the Romans did nothing at all worth while 
talking about. All their medicine they borrowed 
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from the Greeks, adding nothing of their own. Wbat 
food for thought there is in the fact, that in spite 
of all Gome's matorial greatness and wide empire, 
her world dominance and vaunted prosperity, we 
have not a single great original scientific thought 
from a Koman. 

Though 80 much nearer in time medieval medicine 
seems much farther away from us than is Greek 
medicine. Most of us are quite sure that the im- 
pression of distance is due to its almost total lack 
of significance. It is with the idea of showing that 
the medieval generations, as far as was possible in 
their conditions, not only preserved the old Greek 
medicine for us in spite of the most untoward cir- 
cumstances, but also tried to do whatever they could 
for its development, and actually did much more 
than is usually thought, that this story of *' Old- 
Tirae Makers of Medicine " is written. It repre- 
sents a period — that of the Middle Ages — that is, or 
was until recently, probably more misunderstood 
than any other in human history. The purpose of 
the book is to show at least the important head- 
lands that lie along the stream of medical thought 
during the somewhat more than a thousand years 
from the fall of the Koman Empire under Angus- 
tulus (476) until the discovery of America. After 
that comes modern medicine, for with the sixteenth 
century the names and achievements of the workers 
in medicine are familiar— Paracelsus, Vesalius, Co- 
lumbus, Servetus, Cffisalpinua, Eustachius. Varolius, 
Sylvius are men wliose names are attached to great 
discoveries with which even those who are without 
any pretence to knowledge of medical history arej 
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not unacquainted. In epitfi of nearly four centuries 
of distance in time these men seem ver^' close to as. 
Their lives will he reserved for a subsequent volume, 
" Our Forefathers in Medicine." 

It is usually the cnstom to contemn the Middle 
Ages for their lack of ioterest in caUure, in educa- 
tion, in literature, in a word, in intellectual accom- 
plishment of any and every kind, but estweially in 
science. There is no doubt about the occurrence of 
marked decadence in the intellectual life of the first 
half of this period. This has sometimes been at- 
tributed to what has been called the inhibitory effect 
of Christianity on worldly interests. Religion is 
said to have occupied people so much with thoughts 
of tho other world that the beauties and wonders, as 
well as much of the significance, of the world around 
them were missed. Those who talk thus, however, 
forget entirely the circumstances which brought 
about the serious decndeneo of iulerest in culture 
and science at this time. The Roman Empire had 
been the guardian of letters and education and 
science. While the Bomans were not original in 
theraBelvcs, at least thoy had shown intense interest 
in what was accomplished by the Greeks and their 
imitation had often risen to heights that made them 
worthy of consideration for themselves. They were 
Uberal patrons of Greek art and of Greek literature, 
and did not neglect Greek science and Greek medi- 
cine, Galen's influence was due much more to the 
prominence secured by him as the result of hia stay 
in Rome than would have been possible had he 
stayed in Asia. There are mnny other examples of 
Roman patronage of literature and science that 
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might be mentioned. As vce shall sec, Borne drained 
Greece and Asia Minor of their best, and aiipropri- 
atcd to herself the genius products of the Spanish 
Peninsnia. Kome had a way of absorbing what was 
best in the provinces for herself. 

Just as soon as Borne was cut off from intimate 
relations with the provinces by the inwandering of 
barbarians, intellectual decadence began. The im- 
perial city itself hod never been the source of great 
intellectual achievement, and the men whom we think 
of as important contributors to Bome's literature 
and philosophy were usually not bom within the 
coniinc>s of the city. It is surprising to take a list 
of the names of the Latin writers whom we arc ac- 
customed to set down simply as Romans and note 
their birthplaces. Borne herself gave birth to but 
a very small percentage of them. Virgil was bom 
at Mantua, Cicero at Arpinnm, Horace out on the 
Sabine farm, the Plinys out of the city, Terence in 
Africa, Persius up in Centra! Italy somewhere, Livy 
at Padua, Martial, QuintUian, the Senecas, and 
Lucan in Spain. When the government of the city 
ceased to be such as assured opportunity for those 
from outside who wanted to make their way, deca- 
dence came to Roman literature. Large cities have 
never in history been the fruitful mothers of men 
who did great things. Genius, and even talent, has 
always been born out of the cities in which it did 
its work. It is easy to understand, then, the deca- 
dence of the intellectual life that took place as the 
Empire degenerated. 

For the sake of all that it meant in the Roman 
Empire to look towards Bome at this time, however. 
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it s^m«)d better to tlie early Christians to ostablisli 
tile centre of their jurisdiction there. Necessflrily, 
then, in all that related to the purely intellectaal life, 
Ibcy came under the influences that were at work at 
Rome at this time. During- the first centuries they 
suffered besides from the perHet-ulions directed 
kgainst them by the Emperors at various times, and 
these effeetually prevented any external manifesta- 
tions of tlie intellectual life on the part of Christians. 
It took much to overcome this serious handicap, but 
notevrorthy progress was made in spite of obstacles, 
and by the time of Constantine many important of- 
ficials of the Empire, the educated thinking classes 
of Rome, had become Christians. After the conver- 
sion of tlie Emperor opportunities began to be af- 
forded, but political dielurbancca consequent upon 
barbarian influences still further weakened the old 
civilization until much of the intellectual life of it 
almost disappeared. 

Gradually the barbarians, finding the Roman Em- 
pire decadent, erept in on it, and thoufjh niueb more 
of the invasion was peaceful than we have been ac- 
customed to think, the Romans simply disappearing 
because family life had been destroyed, children had 
become infrequent, and divorce had become es- 

jmely common, it was not long before they re- 
placed the Romans almost entirely. These new peo- 
ples had no heritage of culture, no interest iu the 
intellectual life, no traditions of literature or 
science, and they had to be gradually lifted up out 
,of their barbarism. This was the task that Chris- 
Kanity had to perform. That it succeeded in ao- 
complishing it is one of the marvels of history. 
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Tbe Church's first grave doty was Ibo preserva- 
tion of the old records of literature and of science. 
Fortunately the monasteries accomplished this task, 
which would have been extremely perilous for the 
precious treasures involved but for the favorable 
conditions thus afforded. Libraries up to this time 
were situated mainly in cities, and were subject to 
all the vicissitudes of fire and war and other modes 
of dcstructiou that came to cities in this disturbed 
period. Monasieries, however, were usually situ- 
ated in the country, were built very substantially 
and very simply, and the life in them formed the 
best possible safeguard against fire, which worked 
80 mudi havoc in cities. As we shall see, however, 
not only were the old records preserved, but ex- 
cerpts from them were collated and discussed and 
applied by means of direct observation. This led 
the generations to realize more and more the value 
of the old Greek medicine and made them take 
farther precautions for its preservation. 

The decadence of the early Middle Ages was due 
to the natural shifting of masses of population of 
this time, while tbe salvation of scientific and liter- 
ary traditions was due to the one stable element in 
all these centuries — the Church. Par from Chris- 
tianity inhibiting culture, it was the most important 
factor for its preservation, and it provided the best 
stimulus and incentive for its renewed development 
jnst as soon as the barbarous peoples were brought 
to a state of mind to appreciate it. 

Bearing this in mind, it ik easier to understand 
the course of medical traditions throngli the Middle 
Ages, and especially in the earlier period, with re- 
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gard to wbieb our documents are comparatively 
scanty, and daiiQg which the disturbed conditions 
made medical developments impottsible, and any- 
thing more than the preservation of the old ftutbors 
out of the qnestion. The torch of medical illumina- 
tion lighted at the great Greek fires passes from 
people to people, never qucDched, though often burn- 
ing low because of unfavorable conditions, but some- 
times with now fuel added to its flame by the con- 
tributions of genius. The early Christians took it 
up and kept it lighted, and, with the Jewish physi- 
cians, carried it tbrougli the troublous times of the 
end of the old order, and then passed it on for a 
while to the Arabs. Then, when favorable condi- 
tions had developed again, Christian schools and 
scholars gave it the opportimity to bum brightly 
for several centuries at the end of the Middle Ages. 
This medieval age is probably the most difficult 
period of medical history to understand properly, 
but it is worth while taking the trouble to follow 
out the thread of medical tradition from the Greeks 
to tb© Beuaissance medical writers, who practically 
begin modem medicine for us. 

It is easy to understand that Christianity's in- 
6nence on medicine, instead of hampering, was most 
favorable. The Founder of Christianity Himself 
had gone about healing the sick, and care for the 
ailing became a prominent feature of Christian 
work. One of the Evangelists, St. Luke, was a 
^ysician. It was the custom a generation ago, and 
even later, when the Higher Criticism became pop- 
tUar, to impugn the tradition as to St. Luke having 
been a physician, but this has all been undone, and 
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Hamack*8 recent book, '* Luke the Physician," 
makes it very clear that not only the Third Oospel, 
but also the Acts, could only have been written by a 
man thoroughly familiar with the Qrcck medical 
terms of his time, and who had surely bad tbe ad- 
vantage of a training in the medical sciences at 
Alexandria. This makes such an important link 
in medical traditions that a special chapter has been 
devoted to it in the Appendix. 

Very early in Christianity care for the ailing poor 
was taken up, and hospitals in our modem sense 
of the term became common in Christian com- 
munities. Tliere had been military hospitals before 
this, and places where those who could afford to 
pay for service were kept during illness. Our mod- 
ern city hospital, however, is a Christian institution. 
Besides, deformed and ailing children were cared 
for and homes for foundlings were cstabli»hed. Bo- 
fore Christianity the power even of life and death of 
the parents over their children was recognized, 
and deformed or ailing children, or those that for 
some reason were not wanted, were exposed until 
they died. Christianity put an end to this, and in 
two classes of institutions, the hospitals and the 
asylxmas, abundant opportunity for observation of 
illness was afforded. Just as soon as Christianity 
c^me to be free to establish its institutions publicly, 
hospitals became very common. The Emperor 
Julian, usually known as the Apostate, who hoped 
to re-establish the old Roman Olympian religion, 
wrote to Oribasius, one of the great physicians of 
this time, who was also an important oHicial of his 
household, that these Christians had established 
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everywhere hospitals in which not only their own 
people, but also those who were not Cliristians, wore 
received and cared for, and that it would be idle to 
hope to counteract the influence of Christianity until 
correspoudiug institutions could be erected by the 
government. 

From the very beg-inning, or, at least, just as soon 
as reasonable freedom from persecution gave op- 
portunity for study, Christian interest in the med- 
ical sciences began to manifest itself. Nemcsius, 
for instance, a Bishop of Kdessa iu Syria, wrote 
toward the end of the fourth century a little work 
in Greek on the nature of man, which is a striking 
illuBtrntion of this. Kemesius was what in modem 
times would be called a philosopher, that is, a spec- 
ulative thinker and writer, with regard lo man's 
nature, rather than a physical scieulist. He was 
convinced, however, that true philosophy ought to 
he based on a complete knowledge of man, body and 
soul, and that the anatomy of his body ought to be a 
fundamental principle. It is in tins little volume 
(bat some enthu8ia.stic students have found a de- 
scription that is to them at least much more tbnu a 
hint of knowledge of the circ-ulation of the blood. 
Hyrtl doubts that the passage in question should 
be made to signify as much as has been suggested, 
but the occurrence of any even distant reference to 
sucli a subject at this time shows that, far from there 
being neglect of physical scientific questions, men 
were thinking seriously about them. 

Just as soon as Christianity brought lO a more 
peaceful state of affairs and had so influenced the 
mass of the people that its place in the intellectual 
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life could be felt, there comes a period of cultural 
development represented in philosophy by the 
Fathers of the Church, and during which we have a 
series of important contributors to medical litera- 
ture. The first of tbeee was Aetius, whoso career 
and works are treated more fully in the chapter on 
" Great Physicians in Early Christian Times." He 
was followed by Alexander of Trallc3, probably a 
Christian, for his brother was the architect of Santa 
Sophia, and by Paul of ^gina, with regard to whom 
WG know only what is contained in his medical 
writings, but whose contemporariea were nearly all 
Christians. Their books are valuable to us, partly 
because Ihey contain quotations from great Greek 
writers on medicine, not always otherwise available, 
but also because they were men who evidently knew 
the subject of medicine broadly and thoroughly, 
made observations for themselves, and controlled 
what they learned from the Greek forefathers in 
medicine by their own experience, Just at the be- 
ginning of the Middle Ages, then, under the foster- 
ing care of Christianity there is a period of consid- 
erable importance in the history of medical litera- 
ture. It is one of the best proofs that we have not 
only that Christianity did not hamper medical de- 
velopment, but that, directly and indirectly, by the 
place that it gave to the care of the ailing in life as 
well as the eneouragomoiit afforded to the intel- 
lectual life, it favored medical study and writing. 

A very interesting chapter in the story of the 
early Christian physician is to be found in what we 
know of the existence of women physicians in the 
fourth and fifth centuries. Theodosia, the mother 
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of St. Procopins the martyr, was, according to 
Carptzovius, looked upon as an excellent physician 
in Kome in the early part of the fourth century. She 
suffered martyrdom under Diocletian. There was 
also a Nicerutu who practised at Coustautinople un- 
der the Emperor Arcadius. It is said that to her 
St. John Chrysostom owed the care of a »enoua ill- 
ness. From tlie very beginning Christian women 
acted as nurses, and deaconesses were put in charge 
of hospitals. Fabiolu, at Rome, is the foundress of 
the first important hospital in that city. The story 
of these early Christian women physicians has been 
touched upon in the eluiptcr on " Medieval Women 
Physicians," as an introduction to this interesting 
feature of Salernitan medical education. 

During the early Christian centuries mnch was 
owed to the genius and the devotion to medicine of 
distinguished Jewish physicians. Their sacred and 
rabbinical writers always concerned themselves 
closely with medicine, and both the Old Testament 
and the Talmud must be considered as containing 
chapters important for the medical history of the 
periods in which they were written. At all times 
. the Jews have been distinguished for their knowl- 
edge of medicine, and all during the Middle Ages 
they are to be foimd prominent as physicians. They 
were among the teachers of the Arabs in the East 
and of the Moora in Spain. They were probably 
among the first professors at Salerno as well as at 
Alontpellier. Many prominent rulers and ecclesi- 
astics selected Jewish physicians. Some of these 
made distinct contributions to medicine, and a num- 
ber of thcai deserve a place in any account of medi- 
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cine in tbe making during the Middle Ages. One of 
them, Maimouides, to whom a R[>ecial chapter is de- 
voted, deserves a place among the great makers of 
medicine of all time, because of the inilueuco that 
he exerted on his own and sQccecding generations. 
Any story of the preser\'atiou and development of 
medical teaching and medical practice during the 
Middle Ages would be decidedly incomplete without 
due cODsidcratiou of the work of Jewish phyi^icians. 
Western modieni literature followed Roman lit- 
erature in other departmenta, and had only the 
Greek traditions at second hand. During the dis- 
turbance occasioned by the invasion of the barbari- 
ans there was little opportunity for such leisure asi 
would enable men to devote themselves with tran- 
quillity to medical study and writing. Medical tradi- 
tions were mainly preserved in the monasteries. 
Cassiodorus, who, after having been Imperial Prime 
Minister, became a monk, i-ecommended particularly 
the study of medicine to the monastic brethren. 
"With the foundation of the Benedictines, medicine 
became one of the favorite studies of the monks, 
partly for the .sake of the health of the brethren 
themselves, and partly in order that they might be 
helpful to the villages that so often gathered round 
their monasteries. There is a well-grounded tradi- 
tion that at Monte Caesino medical teaching was one 
of the features of the education provided there by 
the monks. It is generally conceded that the Bene- 
dictines had much to do with tbe foundation of 
Salerno. In the convents for women as well ns the 
monasteries for men serious attention was given to 
medicine. Women studied medicine and were pro- 
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fessors Id the medical departmenl of Salerno. Other 
Italian universities followed the example thus set, 
and 80 there is abnndant material for the chapter on 
" Medieval Women Phyfiioians." 

The next phase of medical hiylory in the medieval 
period brings ns to the Arabs. Utterly uninterested 
in cnlture, udueation, or science before the time of 
Mohamnied, with the growth of their political power 
and the foundation of their capUalB. the Arab 
Caliphs took up the pntronagc of eduoation. They 
were the rulers of the cities of Asia Minor in which 
Greek culture had taken so tinn a hold, and captive 
Greece has always led its captors captive. With 
the leisure that came for study, Arabians look up 
the cultivation of the Greek pliilosojihei-s, pKpecially 
Aristotle, and soon turned their attention also to the 
Greek physicians Hippocrates and Galen, For some 
four hundred years then they were in the best posi- 
tion to carry on medical traditions. Their teachers 
were the Christian and Jewish physicians of the 
cities of Asia Minor, but soon they themselves bo- 
came distinguished for their attainments, and for 
their medical writings. Interestingly enough, more 
of their distinguished men flourished in S])iud than 
in Asia Minor. We have suggested an explanation 
for this in the fact that Spain had been one of the 
most cultured provinces of the Boman Empire, pro- 
viding practically all the writers of the Silver Age 
of Latin literature, and evidently pORsessing a 
widely cultured people. It was into this province, 
not yet utterly decadent from the presence of the 
northern Ooths, that the Moors came and readily 
built up a magnificent structure of culture and edu- 
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cation on what had been the highest development of 
Roman civilization. 

The influence of the Arabs on Western civiliza- 
tiOD, and especially on the development of science 
in Europe, has been much exaggerated by certain 
writers. Closely in touch with Greek thought and 
Oreek literature during the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
centnries, it is easy to nnderBtand that the Arabian 
writers were far ahead of the Christian scholars of 
Europe of the same period, who were fitraggling np 
out of the practical chaos that had been created by 
the coming of the barbarians, and who, besides, had 
the chance for whatever Greek learning came to 
them only through the secondary channels of the 
Latin writers. Borne had been too occupied with 
politics and aggrandizement ever to become cul- 
tured. In spite of this heritage from the Greeks, 
decadence took place among the Arabs, and, as the 
centuries go on, what they do becomes more and 
more trivial, and their writing has less signifioance. 
Just the opposite happened in Europe. There, there 
was noteworthy progressive development until the 
magnificent climax of thirteenth century accomplish- 
ment was reached. It is often said that Europe 
owed much to the Arabs for this, but careful analysis 
of the factors in that progress shows that very lit- 
tle came from the Arabs that was good, while not 
a little that was unfortunate in its influence was bor- 
rowed from them with the translations of the Greek 
authors from that language, which constitnted the 
main, indeed often the only, reason why Arabian 
writers were coosnlted. 

"With the foundation of the medical school of 
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Salerno in the tenth ocntary, the modern history of 
medical education may be said to begin, for it had 
many of the features that distinguish onr modem 
uoiversiiy medical schools. Its professors often 
came from a distance and had travelled extcnsivGly 
for purposes of study; they attracted patients of 
high rank from nearly every part of Europe, and 
these were generous in their patronage of the school. 
Students came from all over, from Africa and Asia, 
as well as Europe, and when abuses of medical prac* 
tice began to cr^ep in, a series of laws were made 
creating a standard of medical education and reg- 
ulating the practice of medicine, that are interesting 
anticipations of modem movements of the same 
kind. Finally a law was passed re^iuiring three years 
of preliminary work in logic and philosophy before 
medicine might be taken up, and then four years at 
medicine, with a subKoqnont year of practico with a 
physician before a license to practise for one's self 
was issued. In addition to this there was a still 
more surprising feature in the handing over of the 
department of women's diseases to women pro- 
fessors, and the consequent opening up of licensure 
to practise medicine to a great many women in the 
southern part of Italy. The surprise that all this 
shoold have taken place in the south of Italy is 
lessened by recalling the fact that the lower end 
of the Italian peninsula had been early colonized by 
Greeks, that its name in later times was Magna 
Grsecia, and that the stimulus of Greek tradition 
has always been especially favorable to the develop- 
ment of scientific medicine. 

Salerno's influence on Bologna is not diiBcult to 
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trace, and the precious tradition of surgery par- 
ticularly, which was carried to the northern uni- 
versity, served to initiate a period of surgery last- 
ing nearly two centuries, during which we have some 
of the greatest contributions to this branch of med- 
ical science that were ever made. The development 
of the medical school at Bologna anticipated by but 
a short time that of a series of schools in the north 
Italian universities. Padua, Piaeenza, Pisa, and 
Vieenza had medical schools in the later Middle 
Ages, tlie works of some of whose professors have 
attracted attention. It was from these north 
Italian medical schools that the tradition of close 
observation in medicine and of thoroughly scientific 
surgery found its way to Paris. Lanfranc was the 
carrier of surgery, and many French students who 
wont to Italy came back with Italian methods. In 
the fourteenth century Guy de Chanliac made the 
grand tour in Italy, and then came back to write a 
test-book of surgery that is one of the monuments 
in this department of medical science. Before his 
time, Montpellier had attracted attention, but now it 
came to be looked upon as a recognized centre of 
groat medical leaching. The absence of the Popes 
from Italy and the influence of their prcscuco at 
Avignon made itself felt, AVliile culture and edn- 
cation declined in Italy in the midst of political dis- 
turbances, they advanced materially at the south of 
France. 

For our generation undoubtedly the most interest- 
ing chapter in the history of medieval medicine is 
that which tells of the marvellous development of 
surgery that took place in the thirteenth and four- 
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teenth centuries. Considerable space has been de- 
voted to this, because it represents not only 
an important phase of the history of medicine, 
and recalls the names and careers of great 
makers of medicine, bnt also because it il- 
lustrates exquisitely the possibility of important 
discoveries in medicine being made, applied snccess- 
fully for years, and then being lost or eompletely 
forgotten, tlmugh contained in important medical 
books that were always available for study. Tho 
more wc know of this great period in the history of 
surgery, the more is the surprise at how much was 
aecomplished, and how many details of our modem 
surgery were anticipated. Most of ns Imve had 
some inkling of the fact that anffistbesia is not new, 
and that at various times in the world's history men 
have invented methods of producing states of sensi- 
bility in which more or less paiolesa operations were 
possible. Very few of ns have renlized, however, 
the perfection to which ana-stbesia was developed, 
and the possibility this ijrovidod for the great 
surgeons of the later medieval ceuturies to do opera- 
tions in all the great cavities of tlio body, the skull, 
the thorax, and the abdomen, quite as they are done 
in our own time and apparently with no little degree 
of success. 

Of eourae, any such extonsivo surgical interven- 
tion even for serious affections would have been 
worse than useless nnder the scptio conditions that 
vould surely have prevailed if certain principles of 
antisepsis were not ajipHed. Until comparatively 
recent years we have been quite confident iu our as- 
sorauce that antisepsis and asepsis were entirely 
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modem developments of surgery. More knowledge, . 
however, of the history of surgery has given a seri- 
ous set-back to tbitj »eU-complacencyt and now we 
know that the later medieval snrgeona understood 
Iiractical antisepsis very well, and applied it success- 
fully. They used strong wlue as a dressing for 
their wounds, insisted on keeping them clean, and 
not allowing any extraneous material of any kind, 
ointments or the like, to be used on them. As a con- 
sequence they were able to secure excellent results 
in the healing of wounds, and they were inclined to 
boast of the fact that their incisions healed by first 
intention and that, indeed, the scar left after them 
was scarcely noticeable. We know that wine would 
make a good antiseptic dressing, but until we actu- 
ally read the reports of the results obtained by these 
old surgeons, we had no idea that it could be used to 
such excellent purpose. Antisepsis, like ansesthesia, 
was marvellously anticipated by the surgical fore- 
fathers of the medieval period. 

It has always seemed to me that the story of 
Medieval Dentistry presented an even better il- 
lustration of a great anticipatoTy development of 
surgery. This department represents only a small 
surgical specialty, but one which even at that period 
was given over to specialists, who were called denta- 
torcs. Guy de Chauliae's review of the dentistry of 
his time and the state of the specialty^ as pictured 
by John of Arcoli, is Ukely to be particularly inter- 
esting, because if there is any department of med- 
ical practice that we are sure is comparatively re- 
cent in origin, it is dentistry. Here, however, we 
find that practically all our dental manipulations, 
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the filling of teeth, artificial denturps. even ortho- 
dontia, were anticipated by the dentists of the Mid- 
dle Ages. We have onlj the compressed account of 
it which is to be found in text-boohs of general 
eurgerr, and while in this they give mainly a her- 
itage from the past, yet even tbis suiEces to 
give ns a picture very surprising in its detailed 
anticipation of much that we have been inclined 
to think of as quite modem in invention and dis- 
covery. 

Medicine developed much more slowly than 
surgery, or, rather, lagged behind it, as it seems 
nearly always prone to do. Surgical problems are 
simple, and thoir solution belongs to a great extent 
to a handicraft. That is, after all, what chirurgy, 
the old form of our word surgery, means. Medical 
problems are more complex and involve both art 
and science, so that solutions of them are often 
merely temporary and lack finality. During the 
Middle Agea, however, and especially towards the 
end of them, the most important branches of medi- 
cine, diagnosis and thernpentics, took definite shape 
on the foundations that lie at the basis of our mod- 
em medical science. We hear of percussion for ab- 
dominal conditions, and of the most careful study 
of the pulse and the respiration. There are charts 
for the varying color of the urine, and of the tints 
of the skin. With Nicholas of Cusa there came the 
definite suggestion of the need of exact methods of 
diagnosis. A mathematician liimself, he wished to 
introduce mathematical methods into medical 
diagnosis, and suggested that the pulse shoidd be 
counted in oomiection with the water clock, the 
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water that passed being weighed, in order to get 
very definite comparative values for the pulse rate 
under Taryiog conditions, and also that the specific 
gravity of fluids from the body should he ascer- 
tained in order to get another definite datum in the 
knowledge of disease. It was long before these sug- 
gestions were to bear much fruit, but it is interest- 
ing to find them so clearly expressed. 

At the very end of the Middle Ages came the 
father of modem pharmaceutical chemistry, Basil 
Valentine. Already the spirit that was to mean so 
much for scientific investigation iu the ReuniBsaace 
period was abroad. Valentine, however, owes little 
to anything except his own investigations, and they 
were surprisingly successful, considering the cir- 
cum.stanees of time and place. His practical sug- 
gestions so far as drugs were concerned did not 
prove to have enduring value, but then this has been 
a fate shared by many of the masters of medicine. 
There were many phases of medical practice, how- 
ever, that he Insisted on iu his works. He believed 
that the best agent for the cure of the disease was 
nature, and that the physician's main business must 
bo to find out how nature worked, and then foster 
her efforts or endeavor to imitate them. He in- 
sisted, also that personal observation, both of pa< 
tients and dnigs, was moro important than book 
knowledge. Indeed, he has some rather strong ex- 
pressions with regard to the utter valuelessnesa of 
book information in subjects where actnal experi- 
ence and observation are necessary. It gives a con- 
ceit of knowledge quite unjustified by what is really 
Jinown. 
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"What is iDteresling about all these men is that 
they faced the same problems in uiodiciuG that wo 
bave to, ia much the same temper of mind that we 
do ourselves, and that, indeed, they succeeded in 
solving them almost as well as we have done, in spite 
of all that miji;ht be looked for from the accumula- 
tion of knowledge ever since. 

It was very fortunate for the after time that in 
the period now known as the Renaissance, after the 
invention of printing, there were a number of eeri- 
ous, unselfish scholars who devoted themselves to 
the publication in fine printed editions of tbe works 
of these old-time makers of medicine. If the neglect 
of them that cliaracterized the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries had been the rule at the end 
of the fifteenth and durinjr the sixteenth century, we 
would almost surely have been williout the possibil- 
ity of ever knowing that so many serious physicians 
lived and studied and wrote large important tomes 
during the Middle Ages. For onr forefathers of a 
few generations ago had very little knowledge, and 
almost less interest, as to the Middle Ages, which 
tliey dismi.sacd simply as the Dark Ages, (juite sure 
that nothing worth while could possibly have cnnie 
ont of the Nazareth of that time. What they knew 
about the people who had lived during the thousand 
years before 1500 only seemed to them to prove the 
ignorance and the depths of superstition in whidi 
they were sunk. That medieval scholars should 
have written books not only well worth preservation, 
bnt containing anticipations of modem knowledge, 
and, though of course they could not have known 
that, even significant advances over their own sci- 
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entific conditions, would have seemed to them quite 
absurd. 

Fortunately for us, then, the editions of the early 
printed books, so many of them monuments of learn- 
ing and masterpieces of editorial work with regard 
to medieval masters of medicine, were lying in 
libraries waiting to be unearthed and restudied dur* 
ing the nineteenth century. German and French 
scliolars, especially during the last generation, have 
recovered the knowledge of this thousand years of 
human activity, and we know now and can sym- 
pathetically study how the men of these times faced 
their problems, which were very much those of our 
own time, in almost precisely the same spirit as we 
do oars at the present time, and that their solutions 
of them ore always interesting, often thorongh and 
practical, and more frequently than we would like to 
think possible, resemble our own in many ways. 
For the possibility of this we are largely indebted 
originally to the scholars of the Renaissance. With- 
out their work that of our investigators would have 
been quite unavailing. It is to be hoped, however, 
that our recovery of this period will not be followed 
by any further eclipse, though that seems to be 
almost the rule of himian history, but that we shall 
continue to broaden our sympathetic knowledge of 
this wonderful medieval period, the study of which 
has had so many surprises in store for us. 
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GREAT PHYSICIANS IN E.VKLY CHRISTIAN 

TIMES 



What we know of the life of the Founder of 
Christianity and how much Ho did for thp ailing 
poor would make us expect that the religion that He 
established would foster the care and the cure of 
suffering humanity. As we have outlined in the In- 
troduction, the first of the works of Christian service 
that was organized was the care of the siek. At first 
a portion of the bishop's house was given over to 
the shelter of the ailing, and a special order of as- 
sistants to the clergy, the deaconesses, took care of 
them. As Christians became more numerous, spe- 
cial hospitals were founded, and these became pub- 
lic institutions just as soon as freedom from perse- 
cution allowed the Christians the liberty to give 
overt expression to their feelings for the poor. 
"While hospitals of limited capacity for such special 
purposes as the sheltering of slaves or of soldiers 
and health establishments of various kinds for the 
wealthy had been erected before Christianity, this 
was the first time that anyone who was ill, no mat- 
ter what the state of his pecuniary resources, could 
be sure to find shelter and care. The expression of 
the Emperor Julian the Apostate, that admission to 
these hospitals was not limited to Christians, is the 

88 
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beet possible evidence of the liberal charity that lii' 
Bpired them. 

The ordinary passing student of the history of 
nipdieinc or of hospital fonndation and organization, 
cim have no idea of the magnitude of some of these 
institutions, and their importance in the life of the 
time, unless it is especially pointed out. St. Basil, 
about the middle of the fourth century, erected what 
was Bpokon of as " a city for the sick," before tho 
gates of Ca^sarca. Oregory of Nazianzen, his 
friend, say» " that well built and furnished houses 
stood on both sides of streets symmetrically laid out 
about the church, and contained rooms for the sick, 
and the infirm of every variety were intrusted to 
the care of doctors and nurses." There were sep- 
arate buildings for strangers, for the poor, and for 
the ailing, and comfortable dwellings for the physi- 
cians and nurses. An important portion of the in- 
stitution was set apart for the care of lepers, which 
constituted a prominent feature in Basil's work in 
which he himself took a special interest. Earlier In 
the same century Helena, the mother of the Em- 
peror Constantino, had built Birailar institutions 
around Jerusalem, and during this same century 
nearly ever>"where we have evidence of organi- 
zation of hospitals and of care for the ailing 
poor. 

Not only were hospitals erected, but arrangements 
were made for the care of the ailing poor in their 
own homes and for the visitation of them, and for 
the bringing to places adapted for their care and 
treatment of such as were found on the street, or 
neglected in their homes. The Church evidently j 
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considered ilself bound to care for men's bodies as 
well as their souls, and many of the cxpre&sioue in 
common use among Christians referred to this fact. 
Religion itself was spoken of as a medicine of the 
soul and the body. Christianity was defined as the 
religion of healing. The word salvation had a refer- 
ence to both body and soul. Baptism vraa spoken 
of as the bath of the soul, the holy Eucharist as 
the elixir of immortal life, and penance as the medi- 
cine of the soul. It is not suqirising to find, then, 
that Hamack has found among the texts that il- 
lustrate the history of early Christian literature this 
one: '* In every community there shall be at least 
one widow appointed to assist women who are 
stricken with illness, and this widow shall be 
trained in her duties, neat and careful in her ways, 
shall not bo self-seeking, must not indulge too freely 
in wine in order that she may be able to take up 
her duties at night as well as by day, and shall con- 
sider it her duty to keep the Church officials in- 
formed of all that seems necessary." 

The saving of deformed and ailing infants or 
children whose parents did not care to have th© 
trouble of rearing them, required the establishment 
by the Christians of another set of institutions, 
Foundling Asylums and Hospitals for Children. 
Until the coming of Christianity parents were sup- 
posed to have the right of life and death over their 
children, and no one questioned it. In every coun- 
try in the world until the coming of Christianity this 
had always been the case. Besides, there were in- 
stitutions for the care of the old. Tliese are the 
classes of mankind who are especially liable to suf- 
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fer from disease, and the opportunity to study! 
human ailments in such institutions could scarcely 
help but provide facilities for clinical observa- 
tion such as had not existed before. Unfor- 
tunately the work of Christianity waa hampered, 
first by the Koman persecutions, and then later by 
the invasion of the barbarians, who had to be edn- 
oated and lifted up to a higher plane of civilization 
before they could be brought to appreciate the value 
of medical science, much less contribute to its de- 
velopment. 

Hamack, whose writings in the higher criticism 
of Scriptare have attracted so much attention in re- 
cent years, began his career in the study of Christian 
antiquities with a monograph on Medical Features 
of Early Christianity.' He mentions altogether 
some sixteen pbysiciaus who reached distinc- 
tion in the earliest days of Christianity, Some 
of theee were priests, some of them bishops, 
as Theodotos of Laodicea; Eusebius, Bishop of 
Rome; Basilios, Bishop of Ancyra, and at least 
one, Hierakas, was the founder of a religions order. 
The first Christian physicians came mainly from 
Syria, as might be expected, for here the old Greek 
medical traditions were active. Among them must 
be enumerated Cosmas aud Damian, physicians who 
were martyred in the persecution of Diocletian, and 
who have been chosen as the patrons of the medical 
profession. Justinian erected a famous church to 
them. It became the scene of pilgrimages. Organi- 
zations of various kinds since, as the College of St. 
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Come, and medical societies, have been named after 

them. 

Some idea of the interest of eecIeRiastics in med- 
ical affairs may be gathered from a letter of Bishop 
Theodoret of Cyrus, directed to the prefect of the 
city, when he was about to leave the place. He wrote 
(see Puschmann, Vol. I., p. 494): " When I took 
up the Bishopric of Cyrna I made every effort to 
bring in from all sides the arts that would be useful 
to the people. 1 succeeded in persuading skilled 
physicians to take up their residence here, Amonj? 
these is a very pious priest, Peter, who practises 
medicine with great skill, and is well known for his 
care for the people. Now that I am about to leave 
the city, some of those who came at my invitation, 
are preparing also to go. Peter seems resolved to 
do this. I appeal to your highness, therefore, in 
order to commend him to your special care. He 
handles patients with great skill and brings about 
many cures.*' 

Distinguished Christian writers and scholars, and 
the Fathers of the Church in the early centuries, evi- 
dently paid much attention to medicine. Tertullian 
epeaka of medical science as the sister of philosophy, 
and has many references to the medical doctrines 
discussed in his time. Lactantius, in his work, " De 
Opifieio Dei," has much to say with regard to the 
human body as representing the necessity for design 
in creation. His teleologlcal arguments have much 
more force now than they would have had for peo- 
ple generally twenty years ago. We have come back 
to recognize the place of teleology. Clement of 
Alexandria was an early Christian temperance ad- 
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vocate, vho argued that the use of wine was onl^ 
jnstificd when U did good as a medicine. The prob- 
lems of embryology and of diseases of childhood 
interested him as th«y did many other of the early 
Christian writers. 



ABTTUS 

The fir.st great Christian physician whose works 
meant much for his own time, and whose writings 
have become u classic in mcdicinef was AiHiiis Ami- 
denus, that is, Actius of Amida^ who was born in tlio 
town of that name in Mesopotamia, on the upper 
Tigris (now Diarbckir), and who flourished about 
the middle of the sixth century. His medical studies, 
as he haij told us himself, were made at Alexandria. 
Aft«r having attracted attention by his medical 
learning and skill, he became physician to one of 
the emperors at Byzantium, very probably Justinian, 
(527-565). He seems to have been succeeded in the 
special post that was created for him at court by 
Alexander of Tralles, the second of the great Chris- 
tian physicians. There is no doubt that AetiUH was 
a Christian, for he mentions Christian mysteries, 
and appeals to the name of the Savionr and the 
martyrs. He was evidently a man of wide reading, 
for he quotes from practically every important med- 
ical writer before his time. Indeed, he is most 
valuable for the history of medicine, becfinse he gives 
us some idea of the mode of treatment of various 
subjects by predecessors whose fame we know, but 
none of whose works liave come to us. His official 
career and the patronage of the Emperor, the 
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breadth of his scholarship, and tho thoroughly prac- 
tical character of his leaching, show how medical 
science and medical art were beiDg developed and 
encouraged at this time. 

Aetius' work that is preser^'cd for us is known in 
medical literature as bis sisteen books on medical 
practice. In most of the manuscript it is divided 
into foor Tetrabibloi, or four book parts, each of 
which consists of four sections called Logo! in 
Greek, Seruiones in Latin. This work embraces all 
the departments of medicine, and has a considerable 
portion devoted to surgery, but most of the im- 
portant operations and the chapters on fractures 
and dislocations are lacking. Aetius himself au- 
noonces that he had prepared a special work on 
surgery, bnt this is lost. Doubtless the important 
chapters that we have noted as lacking in his work 
would be found in this. He is much richer in 
pathology than most of the older writers, at least 
of the Christian era ; for instance, Gurlt says that he 
treats tliis feature of the subject much more ex- 
tensively even than Paulus JEginetus, but most of 
his work is devoted to therapeutics. 

At times those who read these old books from cer- 
tain modern standpoints are surprised to find such 
noteworthy differencos between writers on medicine, 
who are separated sometimes only by a generation, 
and sometimes by not more than a century, in what 
regards the comparative amount of space given to 
pathology, etiology, and therApeutics. Just exactly 
the same differences exist in our own day, however. 
We all know that for those who want pathology and 
etiology the work of one of our great teachers is to 
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be consulted, while for Uierapeutics it is better to 
go to someoDe else. When we find such differences 
among the men of the olden time we are not so 
apt to look at them with sympathetic discrimina- 
tion, as we do with regard to our contemporaries. 
We may even set them down to ignorance rather 
than spocialisatioD of interest. These differences 
depend on the attitude of mind of the physician, and 
are largely the result of his own personal cciuation. 
They do not reflect in any way either on his judg- 
ment or on the special knowledge of bis time, but 
are the index of bis special receptivity and teaching 
habit. 

Aetius' first and second books are taken np en- 
tirely with drugs. The first book contains a list of 
drugs arranged according to the Greek alphabet. In 
the third book other remedial measures, dietetic, 
manipulative, and even operative, are suggested. 
In these are included venesection, the opening of an 
artery, oupping, leeches, and the like. The fourth 
and fifth books take up hygiene, special dietetics, and 
general pathology. In the sixth book what the 
Germans call special pathology and therapy begina 
with the diseases of the head. The first chapter 
treats of hydrocephalus. In this same book rubies 
ia treated. What Aetius has consists mauily of 
quotations from previous authors, many of irhom he 
had evidently read with great care. 

Concerning those " bitten by a rabid dog or those 
who fear water," Gurit has quoted the following ex- 
pression, with regard to which most people will bo 
quite ready to agree with him when he says that it 
contains a great deal of truth, usually thought to be 
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of much later origin: '* "When, therefore, any oue 
has been bitten by u rabid dog the treatment of the 
wound mast be undertaken just as soon as possible, 
even though the bite should be small and only super- 
ficial. One thing is certain, that none of those who 
are not rightly treated escape the fatal effect. The 
first thing to do is to make the wound larger, the 
mouth of it being divided and dilated by the scalpel. 
Then every portion of it and the surrounding tissues 
must be firmly pressed upon with the definite pur- 
pose of causing a large efflux of blood from the part. 
Then the wound should be deeply cauterized, etc*' 

There are special chapters devoted to eye and ear 
diseases, and to various affections of the face. Vn- 
der this the question of tattooing and its removal 
comes in. It is surprising how mucli Actius has 
with regard to such nasal affections aa polyps and 
ulcers and bleedings from the nose. In this book, 
however, he treats only of their medicinal treatment. 
"What he has to say about affections of the teeth is 
80 interesting that it deserves a paragraph or two 
by itself. 

He had much to say with regard to the nervous 
supply of the mucous membranes of the gums, 
tongae, and mouth, and taught that the teeth re- 
ceived nerves through the small hole existing at the 
end of every root. For children cutting teeth ho 
advised the chewing of hard objects, and thought 
that the chewing of rather hard materials was good 
also for the teeth of adults. Por fistulas leading 
to the roots of teeth he suggests various irritant 
treatments, and, if they do not succeed, recommends 
the removal of the teeth. He seems to have known 
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much aboTif affections of the gums and recognizes a 
beaignaDt and malignant epulis. Ho thought that 
one form of epulis wag due to inflanmiatiou of a 
ohronic character, and suggests that if remedies do 
not succeed it should be removed. His work is of 
interest mainly as showing that even at this time» 
when the desire for information of this kind is nan- 
ally supposed to have been in abeyance, physicians 
were gathering information about all aorta oven of 
the minor ailments of mankind, gathering what had 
been written about tbem, commenting on it, adding' 
their own observations, and in general trying to 
solve the problems as well as they could. 

Aijtius seems to have had a pretty good idea of 
diphtheria. He speaks of it in connection with 
other throat manifestations under the heading of 
"crusty and pestilent ulcers of the tonsils." He 
divides the anginas generally into four kinds. The 
first consists of inflammation of the fauces with the 
classic symptoms, the second presents no inflamma- 
tion of the mouth nor of the fauces, but is compli- 
cated by a sense of suffocation — apparently our 
croup. The third consists of e.xtornal and internal 
inflamrantion of the mouth and throat, extending 
towards the chin. The fourth is an affection rather 
of the neck, due to an inflammation of the vcrtcbrfe 
— retropharyngeal abscoss^that may be followed 
by luxation and is complicated by great difficulty of 
respiration. All of these have as a common symp- 
tom difficulty of swallowing. This is greater in one 
variety than in another at different times. In cer- 
tain affections even " drinks when taken are re- 
turned through the nose." 
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Hypertrophy of the tonsils — Aetiua speaks of 
them as glands — is to be treated by various 
astriDgeni remedies, but if these fail the structures 
fihonid be excised. His defMiription of the expinioa 
is rather clear and detailed. The patient should l>e 
put in a good full light, and the mouth should bo 
held open and each gland palled forward by a hook 
and excised. The operator should be careful, how- 
ever, only to excise those portious that are beyond 
the natural size, for if any of the natural aabstance 
of the gland is cut into, or if the incision is made 
beyond the projecting portion of the tonsil, there is 
grave danger of serious hemorrhage. After ex- 
cision a mixture of water and vinegar should be kept 
in the month for some time. This should be admin- 
istered cold in order to prevent the flow of blood. 
After this ver>' cold water should be taken. 

In this same book, Chapter L, ho treats of for- 
eign bodies in the respiratory and upper digestive 
tracts. If there is anything in the larynx or the 
bronchial tubes the attempt must be made to secure 
its ejection by the production of coughing or sneez- 
ing. If the foreign body can l)e seen it should be 
grasped with a pincers and removed. If it is in 
the esophagus, Aetius suggests that the patient 
should be made to swallow a sponge dipped in 
grease, or a piece of fat meat, to either of which a 
string bas been attached, in order that the foreign 
body may be caught and drawn out. If it seems 
preferable to carry the body on into the stomach, 
the swallowing of large mouthfuls of fresh bread 
or other such material is recommended. 

With regard to goitre, Aetiua bas some interest- 
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ing details. Ho says that " all tumors occurring 
in the throat region are called broncboceles, for 
every tnmor among the ancients was called a celc, 
nnd, tbougli the name is common to them, they differ 
very much from one another." Some of them are 
fatty, some of them are poltaceoas, some of them 
are cancerous, and some of them he calls honey 
tnmor.'!, bccansc of a honey-like humor thoy contain. 
" Sometimes they are due to a local dilatation of the 
blood vessels, and this is most frequently connected 
with ]Mirturition, apparently being due to the draw- 
ing of the breath being prevented or repressed dar- 
ing the most violent pains of the patient. Sndi! 
local dilatation at this point of the veins is incurable, 
but there are also hard tumors like sdrrhns and 
malignant tumors, and those of great size. With 
the exception of these last, all the tumors of this 
region are easily cured, yielding either to surgery 
or to remedies. Surgery most be adapted to the 
special tumor, whether it be honey-like or fatty, or 
pultaceous." The prognosis of goitrous tumors is 
much better than might be expected, but evidently 
Aetius saw a number of the functional disturbances 
and enlargements of the thyroid gland, which are 
80 variable in character as apparently to be quite 
amenable to treatment. 

Aetius' treatment of the snbject of varicosities 
ia quite complete in its suggestions. " The term 
varices," he says, *' is applied to dilated veins, 
which occur sometimes in connection with the testes 
and sometimes in the limbs. Operations on 
testicular varices patients do not readily consent to; 
those on the limbs may be cured in several ways. 
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First, simple section of the skin lying above the 
dilated vessel is made, and with the liook it is sep- 
arated from the neighboring tissues and tied. After 
this the dilated portion is removed and pressure 
applied by means of a bandage. The patient is 
ordered to remain quiet, but with the legs higher 
than the head. Some people prefer treatment by 
means of the cantery." Qorlt, in his " History of 
Surgery," rails attention to the fact that two of our 
modern methods of treating varicose veins are thus 
discussed in Aetius, that by ligation and that by 
the cautery. Tbe cautery was applied over a space 
the breadth of a finger at several points along the 
dilated veins. 

Aetius' chapters on obstetrics and gynecology 
are of special interest, because, while we are prone 
to think that gynaecology particularly is a compara- 
tively modern development of surgery, this surgical 
authority of the early Middle Ages treats it rather 
exhaostively. His sixteenth book is for the most 
part (one hundred and eleven chapters of it) de- 
voted to these two subjects. He has a number of 
interesting details in the first thirty-six chapters 
with regard to conception, pregoant-y, labor, and 
lactation, which show how practical were the views 
of the physicians of the time. Gorlt has given us 
some details of his chapters on diseases of the 
breast. Aetius differentiates phagedenic and rodent 
ulcers and cancer. AH the ordinary forms of 
phagedenic ulcer yield to treatment, while malignant 
growths are rendered worse by them. TiMiere ulcers 
are old, he suggests the removal of their thickened 
edges by the cautery, for this hastens cure and 
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prevents hemorrhage. "With regard to cancer, he 
quot«8 from Archigenes and Leouides. Ue nays 
that these tumors arc very frequent in women, and 
quite rare in men. Even at this time cancer hud 
been observed and recognized in the male breast. 
He emphasizes the fact that canocrotis nodules be- 
come prominent and become attached to surround- 
ing tissues. There are two forms, thoae with ulcer, 
and those without. He describes the enlargement 
of the veins that follows, the actual varicosities, and 
the dusky or livid redness of the parts which seem 
to be soft, but arc really very bard. He saya 
that they are often complicated by very painful con- 
ditions, and that they cause enlargement of the 
glands and of the arms. The pain may spread to 
the clavicle and the twapula, and he seems to think 
that It is the pain that causes the enlargement of 
the glands at a distance. 

His description of ulcerative cancer of the breast 
is very striking. He says that it erodes without 
cause, penetrating ever deeper and deeper, and can- 
not be stopped until it emits a secretion worse than 
the poison of wild beasts, copious and abominable 
to the smell. With these otiier sjinptoms pains are 
present. This form of cancer is especially made 
worse by drugs and by all manner of ninoipulation. 
The paragraph from Leonides quoted by Aetius 
gives a description of operation for cancer of the 
breast, in which be insists particularly oa the ex- 
tensive removal of tissue and the free use of the 
cautery. " The cautery is used at first in order to 
prevent bleeding, but also because it helps to destroy 
the remains of diseased tissues. When the burning 
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is deep, prognosis is much better. Even in cases 
"where indurated tumors of the breast occur that 
might be removed without danger of bloediog', it is 
better to use the cautery freely, though the amputa- 
tion of sacb portion dowu to the healthy parts may 
suffice." Aetius quotes this with approval. 

Others before Aetius had suggested the connec- 
tion between hypertrophy of tlie clitoris aud cer- 
tain exaggerated manifestations of the sexual in- 
stinct, and the development of vicious sexual habits. 
As might be expected from this first great Christiau 
physician and surgeon, lie emphasizci) this etiology 
for certain cases, and ontlines an operation for it. 
Tliis operation had been suggested before, but Aetius 
goes into it in detail and describes just how the 
operation should be done, so as to secure complete 
amputation of the enlarged organ, yet without in- 
jury. He warns of the danger of removing more 
than just the structure itself^ because this may give 
rise to ugly and bothersome scars. After the opera- 
tion a sponge wet with astringent wine should be ap- 
plied, or cold water, espoeially if there ia much 
tendency to bleeding, and afterwards a sponge with 
manna or frankincense scattered over it should be 
bound on. He treats of other pathological condi- 
tions of the female genitalia, varicose veins, growths 
of various kinds, hypertrophy of the portio vaffinalis 
uteri, an operation for which is described, and of 
various tumors. He describes epithelioma very 
clearly, enumerates its most frequent locations in 
their order, lays down its bad prognosis, and hence 
the necessity for early operation with entire re- 
moval of the new growth whenever possible. He 
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feared hemorrhage very much, however, and warns 
with regard to it, and evidently had had some very 
nnfortunate experiences in the treatment of these 
conditions. 

Aetius seems to have had as thoroaghly scientific 
an interest in certain phases of chemistry apart 
from medicine as any educated physician of the 
modem time might hare. Mr. A. P. Laurie, in his 
" Materials of the Printer's Craft," ' calls attention 
to the fact that the earliest refereuee to the use of 
drying oil for varnish is made by the physician 
Aetins. 

Aetius, or Aetioa, to use for the nonce the Greek 
spoiling of bis name, which sometimes occurs in 
medical literature, and should be known, has been 
the subject of very varied estimation at different 
times. About the time of the Benaissance he was 
one of the first of the early writers on medicine ac- 
corded the honor of printing, and then was reprinted 
many times, so that bis estimation was very high. 
With the reawakening of clinical medicine in the 
seventeenth century his reputation waxed again, and 
Boerhaave declared that the works of Aetius had 
as mucb importance for physicians as had the Pan- 
dects of Justinian for lawyers. This high estima- 
tion had survived almost from the time of the 
Benaissance, when Cornelius went so far as to say: 
" Believe me, that whoever is deeply desirous of 
studying things medical, if he would have the whole 
of Galen abbre^Hated and the whole of Oribasius ex- 
tended, and the whole of Paulus (of jEgina) ampli- 
fied, if he would have all the special remedies of the 

'Fouliv, Loadaa uid Edinburgh, 1910. 
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old physicians as well in pfaarmaey as in surgery 
boiled down to a summa for all affections, be will 
find it in Aetias." Natural ly enough, this esag- 
gerated estimation was followed by a reaction, in 
which Actius came to be valued at much less than he 
deserved. After all is taken into account in the 
vicissitndes of his fame, it is clear, however, that ho 
is one of the most importunt links in the chain of 
medical tradition, and himself worthy to be classed 
among makers of medicine for his personal observa- 
tions and efforts to pass on the teachings of the old 
to succeeding generations. 

ALEXANDEB OF THaLI^S 

An even more striking example th^n the life and 
work of Actius as evidence for the encouragement 
and patronage of medicine in early Christian times, 
is to be found in the career of Alexander of Tralles, 
whose writings have beeu the subject of most care- 
ful attention in the Keuaissance period and in oar 
own, and who must be considered one of the great 
independent thinkers in medicine. "While it is usu- 
ally assumed that whatever there was of medical 
writing during the Middle Ages was mere copying 
and compilation, here at least is a man who could 
not only judiciously select, but who could critically 
estimate the value of medical opinions and pro- 
cedure, and weighing them by his own experience 
and observation, turn out work that was valuable 
for all succeeding generations. The modern Ger- 
man school of medical historians have agreed in 
declaring him an independent thmker and physician, 
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who represents n distinct link in medical tradition. 

He came of a diRtingaished family, in which the 
following: of mL>dicinc as a profession might be 
looked npon as hereditary. His father was a physi- 
cian, and it is probable that there were physicians 
in preceding- Kenerations, and one of his brothers, 
Dioacoroa, was also a successful physician. Alto- 
gether four of his brothers reached such distinction 
in their life work that thuir names have come down 
to us through nearly fifteen hundred years. The 
eldest of them was Anthemios, the builder of the 
great church of Santa Sophia in Constantinople. 
As this is one of the world's great churches, and 
still stands for the admiration of men a millennium 
and a half Jift(?r its completion, it is easy to under- 
stand that Antheniios' reputation is well founded. 
A second brother was Metrodoros, a distingaished 
grammarian and teacher, especially of the youthful 
nobility of Byzantium, as it was then called, or Con- 
stantinople, as we hiive come to call it. A third 
brother was a prominent jurist, also in Constan- 
tinople. The fourth brother, Dioscoros, like Alex- 
auder, a physieiau, remained in his birthplace, 
Trallcs, and acquired tliero a great practice. 

It was with his father at Trallea that Alexander 
received his early medical training. The father of 
a friend and colleague, Cosmas, who later dedicated 
a booTc to Alexander, was also his teacher, while ho 
was in his native city. As u young man, Alexander 
undertook extensive travels, which led hiro into 
Italy, OanI, Spain, and Africa, everywhere gather- 
ing medical knowledge and medical experience. 
Then he settled down at Rome, probably in an official 
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position, and practised mcdicioc successfully until 
n very old age. He was probably eighty years of 
age when, some lime during the first decade of the 
seventh ceatury, he died. 

Puschmann, wlio has made a special study of 
Alexander's life and work, suggests that since some 
of his books have the form of academic lectures he 
was probably a teacher of medicine at Borne. As 
might be expected from what we know of the rela- 
tions of the rest of the family to the nobility of the 
time, it is easy to understand, especially in connec- 
tion with hints in Alexander's favorite modes of 
therapcQtics, that costliness of remedies made no 
difference to his patients, that he must have had the 
treatment of some of the wealthiest families in 
Borne. 

His principal work is a Treatise on the Pathology 
and Therapeutics of Internal Diseases, in twelve 
books. The first eleven books were evidently 
material gathered for lectures or teaching of some 
kind. The twelfth book, in which considerable use 
of Aetius' writings is made, was written, according 
to Puschmanu. toward the end of Alesander'a life, 
and was meant to contain supplementary matter, 
comprising espoeialty his views gathered from ob- 
servation as to the pathology of internal <Usea3cs. 
A shorter treatise of Alexander is with regard to 
intestinal parasites. There arc many printed edi- 
tions of these books, and many manuscript copies 
are in existonc-o. Alexander was often quoted dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, and in recent years, with the 
growth of our knowledge of medical history, he has 
come to be a favorite subject of study. 
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Alexander's first book of pathology and thera- 
peulie-s treats of head aud brain diseases. For bald- 
ness, tbe first symptom of which is falling out of 
the hair, he counsels cutting the hair short, washing 
the scalp vigorously, and the rubbing in of sulphur 
ointments. For grey hair be suggests certain hair 
dyes, as nutgaUs, red wine, and so forth. For 
dandruilf, which he described as the excessive forma- 
tion of small flake-like scales, he recommends rub- 
bing with wine, with certain salves, and washing with 
salt water. 

He gives a good deal of attention to diseases of 
tbe nervous system. He has a rather interesting 
chapter on headache. The aflfection occurs in con- 
nection with fevers, after excess in drinking, and as 
a consequence of injnry to the skull. Besides, it 
develops as a result of disturbances of the natural 
processes in the head, the stomach, tbe liver, and 
the spleen. Headache, as the first symptom of in- 
flammation of the brain, is often the forerunner of 
convulsions, delirium, and sudden death. Chronic 
or recnrrent headache occurs in connection with 
plethora, diseases of the brain, biliousness, digestive 
disturbances, insomnia, and continued worry. 
Hemicrauia has its origin in the brain, because of 
the presence of toxic mnterials, and specially their 
transformation into gaseous substances. It also 
occurs in connection with abdominal aflFections. This 
latter remark particularly is directed to the cases 
which occur in women. 

For apoplexy and the consequent paralysis, Alex- 
ander considered venesection the best remedy. 
Massage, rubbings, baths, and warm applications 
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are recommended for the paralytic conditions. He 
had evidently had considerable experience with 
epilepsy. It develops either from injuries of the 
head or from distnrbancvs of the stomach, or oc- 
casionally other parts of the body. When it occurs 
in nursing infants, nourishment Is the best remedy, 
and he gives detailed directions for the selection of 
a wet nurse, and ver\' careful directions as to her 
mode of life. He emphasizes very much the neces- 
aity for careful attention to the gastro-intestinal 
tract in many cases of epilepsy. Planned diet and 
regular bowels are very helpful. He rejects treat- 
ment of the condition by surgery of the head, either 
by trephining or by incisions, or cauterization. Keg- 
nlar exercise, baths, sexual abstinence arc the 
foundation of any successful treatment. It is prob- 
able that we hare returned to Alexander's treat- 
ment of epilepsy much more nearly than is generally 
thought. Thero are those who still think that rem- 
edies of various kinds do good, but in the large 
epileptic colonies regular exercise, bland diet, reg- 
ulation of the bowels, and avoidance of excesses of 
all kinds, with occupation of mind, constitute the 
mainstay of their treatment. 

Alexander has much to say with regard to phre- 
nitis, a febrile condition complicated by delirium, 
which, following Galen, he considers an affection of 
the brain. It is evidently the brain fever of the 
generations preceding the last, an important element 
of wbioli was made up of the infectious meningitises. 
Alexander suggests its treatment by opiates after 
preliminary venesection, rubbings, lukewarm baths, 
and Btimidating drinks. Every disturbance of the 
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patient must be avoided, and visitorR must be for- 
bidden. The patient'8 room slioald rather be light 
than darh. His teaching crops up constantly in the 
centuries after his time, until tlie end of the nine- 
teenth century, and while we oow understand the 
causes of the condition better, we can do little more 
for it than he did. 

Alexander divided mental diseases into two, the 
maniacal and melancholic. Mania was, however, 
really a further development of melancholia, and 
represented a high grade of insanity. Under melan- 
choly he groups not only what we denominate by 
that term, but also all depressed conditions, and 
the paranoias, as also many cases of imbecility. 
The cause of mental diseases was to be found in the 
blood. He counselled the use of TenesectioQ, of lax- 
atives and purgatives, of baths and stimulant rem- 
edies. He insisted very much, however, on mental 
influence in the disease, on change of place and air, 
visits to the theatre, and every possible fonn of 
mental diversion, as among the best remedial 
measures. 

After his beok on diseases of the bead, his most 
important section is on diseases of the respiratory 
system. In this he treats first of angina, and recom* 
mends as gargles at the beginning light astringents; 
later stronger astringents, as alum and soda dis- 
solved in warm water, should be employed, Warm 
compresses, venesection from the sublingual veins, 
and from the .iugular, and purgatives in severe 
cases, are the further remedies. He treats of cough 
as a symptom due to hot or cold, dry or wet dys- 
crasias. Opium preparations carefully used are the 
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best remedies. The breathing in of steam inipreg- 
natcd with various ethereal rosius, was also recom- 
mended. 

He gives a rather intcrestiDgly modern treatment 
of consuiti]ition. He reeoramcnds an abiindjinco of 
milk with a strong nutritious diet, as digestible as 
possible. A good auxiliiiry to this treatment vas 
change of air, a sea voyage, and a stay at a water- 
ing-pJace. Asses' and mares' milk are much better 
for these patients than cows' and goats' railk. There 
is not enough difTerencc in the composition of those 
various milks to malie their special consumption of 
import, but it is probable that the suggestive in- 
fluence of the taking of an unusual milk had a very 
favorable effect upon patients, and this effect was 
renewed frequently, so that much good was 
ultimately accomplished. For hemoptysis, espe- 
cially when it was acute and due as Alexander 
thought to the rupture of a blood vessel in the lungs, 
he recommended the opening of a vein at the elbow 
or the ankle — in order to divert the blood from the 
place of rupture to the healthy parts of the circula- 
tion. He insisted that the patients must rest, that 
they should take acid and astringent drinks, that 
cold compresses should be placed upon tbe chest 
(onr ice bags), and that they should take only a 
liquid diet at most lukewarm, or, blotter, if agree- 
able to them, cold. When the bleeding stopped, a 
milk cure was very useful for the restoration of 
these patients to strength. 

It is not surprisiog, then, to find that Alexander 
Buggests a thoroughly rational treatment for 
pleurisy. He recognizes this as an inflammation 
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of tbe membrane covering the ribs, and Us symp- 
toms arc bGvcre pain, disturbance of breathing, and 
coughing. Jji certain cases there is severe fever, 
and Alexander knows of purulent pleurisy, and the 
fact that when pus is present the side on which it 
is is warmer thau the other. Pleurisy can be, he 
says, rather easUy confounded with certain liver 
affections, but there is a peculiar hardness of the 
poise characteristic of pleurisy, and there is no ex- 
pectoration in liver cases, though it also may be ab-1 
sent in many caises of pleurisy. Sufferers from 
liver disease usually have a paler color than 
pleuTitics. His treatment consists in venesection^ 
purgatives, and, when pus is formed, local incision. 
He recommends the laying on of sponges dipped 
In warm water, and the internal use of honey lem- 
onade. Opium should not be used unless the patient 
suffers from sleeplessness. 

Some of the general principles of therapeutics 
that Alexander lays down are very intcrosting, oven 
from our modern standpoint. Trust should not be 
placed in any single method of treatment. Every 
available means of bringing relief to the patient 
should be tried. " The duty of the physician is to 
cool what is hot, to warm what is cold, to dry what 
is moist, and to moisten what is dry. He should 
look upon the patient as a besieged city, and try to 
rescue him with every moans that art and science 
places at his command. The physician should be an 
inveutor, and think out new ways and means by 
which tho cure of the patient's affection and the 
relief of his symptoms may be brought about." The 
most important factor in his tberapeuticB is diet. 
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Wateriujc-fjuvea tuid various forms of mineral 
waters, as wcH as warm baths and .sea baths, are 
constantly recommeoded by him. He took strong 
ground against the nse of many drugs, and the rage 
for operating. The propliylaxis of disease is in 
Alexander's opinion the important part of the 
physicaan's duty. His treatment of fever shows the 
application of bis principle: cold baths, cold com- 
presses, and a cooling diet, were his favorite rem- 
edies. He encouraged diaphoresis nearly always, 
and gave wine and stimulating drugs only when the 
patient was very weak. He differentiates two kinds 
of quartan fever. One of these he attributes to an 
affection of the spleen, because he had noticed tliat 
the spleen was enlarged during it, and that^ after 
purgation, the enlarged spleen decreased in size. 

Alexander was a strong opponent of drastic rem- 
edies of all kinds. He did not believe in strong 
purgatives, nor in profuse and sudden blood-let- 
tings. He opjwsed arteriotomy for this reason, and 
refused to employ extensive cauterization. His 
diagnosis is thorough and careful. He insisted par- 
ticularly on inspection and palpation of the whole 
body; on careful examination of the urine, of the 
feces, and the sputum; on study of the pulse and 
the breathing. He thought that a great deal might 
be learned from the patient's history. The general 
constitution is also of importance. His therapeutics 
is, above all, individual. Eomedies must bo admin- 
istered with careful reference to the constitution, 
the age, the sex, and the condition of the patient's 
strength. Special attention must always he paid 
to nature's efforts to cure, and these must be en- 
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of the membrane covering the ribs, and its symp- 
toms are severe pain, disturbance of breathing, and 
coughing. In certain cases there is severe fever, 
and Alexander knows of purulent pleurisy, and the 
fact that when pus is present the side on which It 
is is warmer than the other. Pleurisy can be, he 
says, rather easily confounded with certain liver 
affections, but there is a peculiar hardness of the 
pulse characteristic of pleurisy, and there is no ex- 
pectoration in liver cases, though it also may be ab- 
sent in many cases of pleurisy. Sufferers from 
liver disease usually have a paler color than 
pleuritics. His treatment consists in venesection, 
purgatives, and, when pus is formed, local incision. 
He recommends the laying on of sponges dipped 
in warm water, and the internal use of honey lem- 
onade. Opium should not be used unless the patient 
suffers from sleeplessness. 

Some of the general principles of therapeutics 
that Alexander lays down are very interesting, even 
from our modem standpoint. Trust should not be 
placed in any single method of treatment. Every 
available means of bringing relief to the patient 
should be tried. '* The duty of the physician is to 
cool what is hot, to warm what is cold, to dry what 
is moist, and to moisten what is dry. He should 
look upon the patient as a besieged city, and try to 
rescue him with every means that art and science 
places at his command. The physician should be an 
inventor, and think out new ways and means by 
which the cure of the patient's affection and the 
relief of his symptoms may be brought about." The 
most important factor in his therapeutics is diet. 
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later than during the first half of the seventh cen- 
tury. An Arabian writer, Abul Farag, in " The 
Story of the Beign of the Emperor Heraclius," who 
died 641, says that " among the celebrated physi- 
cians who flourished at this time was Paulus 
^ginetus." In his works Paul quotes from Alex- 
ander of Tralles, so that there seems to be no doubt 
now that his life must be placed in the seventh 
century. 

The most important portion of Paul's work for 
the modem time is contained in his sixth book on 
surgery. In this his personal observations are 
especially accumulated. Gurlt has reviewed it at 
considerable length, devoting altogether nearly 
thirty pages to it, and it well deserves this lengthy 
abstract. Paul quotes a great many of the writers 
on surgery before his time, and then adds the re- 
sults of his own observation and experience. In 
it one finds careful detailed descriptions of many 
operations that are usually supposed to be modem. 
Very probably the description quoted by Gurlt of 
the method of treating fishbones that have become 
caught in the tiiroat will give the best idea of how 
thoroughly practical Paul is in his directions. He 
says : * ' It will often happen in eating that fish- 
bones or other objects may be swallowed Mid get 
caught in some part of the throat. If they can be 
seen they should be removed with the forceps de- 
signed for that purpose. Where they are deeper, 
some recommend that the patient should swallow 
large mouthfuls of bread or other such food. Others 
recommend that a clean soft sponge of small circum- 
ference to which a string is attached be swallowed, 
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couraged as far as possible. Alexander bad no 
sympathy at all with the idea that remedies must 
work against nature. His position in this matter 
places him among the dozen men whose name and 
writings have given them an enduring place in the 
favor of the profession at all times, when we were 
not being canied away by some therapeutic fad or 
imagining that some new theory solved the whole 
problem of the causation and cure of disease. 

Gurlt, in his *' History of Surgery," has nb- 
alracted from Alexander particularly certain phases 
of what the Germans call external pathology and 
therapeutics. For instance, Alexander's treatment 
of troubles connected with the ear is very intcrest- 
ing. Qurit declares that this chapter alone provides 
striking evidence for Alexander's practical experi- 
ence and power of observation, as well as for his 
knowledge of the literature of medicine. He con- 
siders that only a short abstract is needed to show 
that. 

For water that has found its way into the external 
ear, Alexander suggests a mode of treatment that is 
still popiUarly used. The patient should stand upon 
the leg corresponding to the side on which there is 
water in his ear, and then, with head leaning lo that 
side, should hop or kick out with the other leg. The 
water may be drawn out by means of suction 
through a rccd. In order lo get foreign bodies out 
of the external auditory canal, an ear spoon or other 
small instrument should be wrapped In wool and 
dipped in turpentine, or some other sticky material. 
Occasionally he has scon sneezing, especially if the 
mouth and noso are covered with a cloth, and the 
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head lennt toward tliR nffectecl side, bring abont a 
dis lodgment of the foreign body. If these means do 
not Buoceed, gentle injections of warm oil or wash- 
ing out of the canal with honey water should bo 
tried. Foreign bodies may also bo removed by 
meanB of suction. Insects or worms that find their 
way into tlie ear may be killed by injections of acid 
and oil, or other snbstanrea. 

Ourit also calls attention to Alexander's carefal 
difrercntiatioD of certain very daugerous forms of 
inflummation of the throat from others which are 
rather readily treated. He says, " InBammation of 
the throat may, ander certain circumstances, be-long 
to the severest diseases. The patients sncenmh to 
it as a conseqnence of snfTocAtion, just as if they 
wore choked or hanged. For this reason, perhaps, 
the affection bears the name synanche, which means 
constriction." He then points out various other 
forms of inflammation of the throat, arute and 
chronic, suggesting various names and the differ- 
ential diagnostic signs. 

One of the most surprising chapters of Alexan- 
der's knowledge of pathology and tliorapoutics is 
to he found in his treatment of the subject of in- 
testinal worms, which is contained in a letter sent 
by him to his friend, Theodore, whose child was suf- 
fering from them. He describes the oarj/urL* ver- 
mifularis with knowledge manifestly derived from 
persona! observation. He dwells on the itching in 
the region of the anus, caused by the oxyitiis. and 
the fact that they probably find their way into the 
upper part of the digestive tract because of the 
soiling of the hands. He knew that the tapeworms 
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often reached great length, — be has seen one over 
sixteen feet long, — and also that they had a life cycle, 
60 that they existed in two different forms. He de- 
scribes the ronndworma as existing in the intestines, 
but occaaionaUy wandering into the stomach to be 
vomited. His vermifuges were tlie flowers and the 
seeds of the pomegranate, the seeds of the helio- 
trope, castor-oil, and certain herbs tliat are still 
used, by country people, at least, as worm medicines. 
For roundworms he recommended especially a de- 
coction of artrmisia maritima, coriander seeds, and 
decoctions of thyme. Our return to thymol for in- 
testinal parasites is interesting. For the oxyuris 
he prescribed clysters of ethereal oils. We have 
not advanced much in our treatment of intestinal 
worms in the fifteen hundred years since Alexan- 
der's time. 

PAm. or xoTSjk 

Another extremely important writer in these early 
medieval times, whose opportunities for study in 
medicine and for the practice of it, were aflfordcd 
him by Christian schools and Christian hospitals, 
was Paul of .<^gina. He was bom on the island of 
-^gina, hence the name jEginetus, by which ho is 
commonly known. There used to be considerable 
doubt as to just when Paul lived, and dates for his 
career were placed as widely apart as the fifth and 
the seventh centuries. We know that he was edu- 
cated at the University of Alexandria. As that in- 
stitution was broken up at the time of the capture 
of the city by the Arabs, he cannot have been there 
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later tlu— ««.«.e, .«^, ^ *at half of the seventh cen- 
tury. An Arabian writer, Abul Farag, in " The 
Story of the Beign of the Emperor HeracUus," who 
died 641, says that " among the celebrated physi- 
cians who flourished at this time was Paulus 
^ginetus." In his works Paul quotes from Alex- 
ander of Tralles, so that there seems to be no doubt 
now that his life must be placed in the seventh 
century. 

The most important portion of Paul's work for 
the modern time is contained in his sixth book on 
surgery. In this bis persona 1 observations are 
especially accumulated, tiurlt has reviewed it at 
considerable length, devoting altogether nearly 
thirty pages to it> and it well deserves this lengthy 
abstract. Paul quotes a great many of the writers 
on surgerj- before his time, and then adds the re- 
snlfs of his own observation and experience. In. 
it one finds careful detailed descriptions of many 
operations that are usually supported to be modern. 
Very probably the description quoted by Gurlt of 
the method of treating fishbones that have become 
caught in the throat will give the best idea of how 
thoroughly practical Paul ia in his directions. He 
says: '* It will often happen in eating that fish- 
bones or other objects may be swallowed and get 
caught in some part of the throat. If they can be 
seen they should be removed with the forceps de- 
signed for that purpose. Where they are deeper, 
some recommend that the patient should swallow 
large mouthfuls of bread or other such food. Others 
recommend that a clean soft sponge of small circum- 
ference to which a string is attached be swallowed, 
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aud then drawn put by meanD of the strmg. This 
should be repeated until the bone or other object 
geUt caught in the sponge and is drawn out. If the 
patient is seen imiueLUately after eating, and the 
swallowed object is not visible, vomiting should be 
brought oa by means of a finger in the throat or 
irritation with the feather, and then not infrequently 
the swallowed object will be bronght up with the 
vomit," 

In the chapter immediately foHowing this, 
XXXin, there is a description of the method of 
opening the lar^'nK or the trachea, with the indica- 
tions for this oi>eration. The surgeon will know 
that he has opened the trachea when the air streams 
out of the wound with some force, and the voice ia 
lost. As soon as the danger of suffocation is over, 
the edges of the wound should be freshened and the 
skin surfaces brought together with sutures. Only 
the skin without the cartilage should be sutured, 
and general treatment for encouraging union should 
be employed. If the wound fails to heal immedi- 
ately, a treatment calculated to encourage granula- 
tions should be undertaken. This same method of 
treatment will be of ser^Re whenever we happen to 
have a patient who, iu order to commit suicide, has 
cut his throat. Paul's exact term is, perhaps, best 
translated by the expression, slashed his larj*nx. 

One of the features of Paul's " Treatise on Sur- 
gery " is his description of a radical operation for 
hernia. He describes scrotal hernia under the name 
enterocolo, and says that it is due either to a tearing 
or a stretching of the peritoneum. It may be the 
consequence either of injury or of violent eflforta 
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made during crying. When the scrotum contains 
only omentnin, lie calls the condition epiplooele ; 
when it also contains intestino, an epiplo-entorocelo. 
Hernia that does not descend into the scrotum he 
calla bulmnocele. For operation the patient should 
be placed on the back, and, the skin of the inguinal 
region being elretched by an assistant, an oblique 
ineisiou in the direction in which the blood vessels 
mn should be made. The incision should then be 
stretched by means of retractors, until the contents 
of the sac can be lifted out. All adhesions should 
be broken up and the fat be removed, and the hernia 
replaced within the abdomen. Care should be taken 
that no loop of intestine is allowed to remain. Then 
a large needle witli double thread made of ten 
strauds should be run through the middle of the iu- 
ciisiou in the end of the peritoneum, and tied firmly 
in cross sutures. The outer structures should be 
brought together with a second ligature, and the 
lower end of the incision should hare a wick placed in 
it for drainage, and the site of operatiou should be 
covered with an oil bandage. 

The Arab writer, Abul Farag, to whose references 
VFc owe the definite placing of the time when Paul 
lived, said that "he bad special experience in 
women's diseases, and had devoted himself to them 
with great industry and success. The midwives of 
the time were accustomed to go to him and ask his 
counsel with regard to accidents that happen during 
and after parturition. He willingly imparted his 
infonuation, and told them what they should do. 
For this reason he came to be known as the Ob- 
Btetrician." Perhajis the term should be translated 
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the man-midwife, for it was rather unusual for men 
to have mach knowledge of this subject. His knowl- 
edge of the phenomena of menstruation was as wide 
and definite. He knew a great deal of how to treat 
its disturbances. He seems to have been the first 
one to suggest that in metrorrhagia, with severe 
hemorrhage from the uterus, the bleeding might be 
stopped by putting ligatures around the limbs. This 
same method has been suggested for severe 
hemorrhage from the lungs as well as from the 
uterus in onr own time. In h^rsteria he also sug- 
gested ligature of the limbs, and it is easy to under- 
stand that this might be a very strongly suggestive 
treatment for the severer forms of hysteria. It is 
possible, too, that the modification of the circulation 
to the nervous system induced by the shutting off 
of the circulation in large areas of the body might 
very well have a favorable physical effect in tliis af- 
fection. Paul's description of the use of tlie spec- 
ulum is as complete as that in any modem text- 
book of gynecology. 



rtJBTHEB CHBISTUK PHT8IC1AS8 

Another diatingaiahed Christian medical scientist 
was Theophilus Protosbalharius, who belonged to 
the court of the Greek Emperor Heraelius, in the 
Beventh century. He seems to have bad a life very 
full of interest and surprisingly varied duties. He 
was a bishop, and, at the same time, commander of 
the imperial bodyguard, and the author of a little 
work on the fabric of the human body. The most 
surprising chapter in the history of the book is 
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that for ouu.^ *nj ct'iifurk's, in quiU? modpm times, 
it was used aa a text-book of anatomy at the Uni- 
versity of Paris. It was printed in a number of 
editions early in tlie history of printing, at least 
one very probably Ijefore 1500, and several later. 

There are very interestmg phases of medicine de- 
lightfnUy surprising in their modernity to be found 
here and there in many of these early Christian 
writers on medicine. For inatanco, in a compcnd 
of medicine written by one Leo, who, under the Em- 
peror Theophilus, seems to have been a prominent 
physician of Byzantium (the eorapend was written 
for a young physician just beginning praetiee), wo 
find the following classification of hydrops or ab- 
dominal dilatation : '* There are three kinds ; the fii'st 
is aseitea, due to the presence of watery fluid, for 
which we do paracentesis; second, tympany, when 
the abdomen is swollen from the presence of air or 
gas. This may be differentiated by poreusBion of 
^tJie belly. AVben air is present the sound given 
forth is like that of a drum, while in the first foi-rn 
ascites the sound is like that from a sack [the word 
used is the same as for a wine sock] ; the third form 
is called anasarca, when tbe whole body swells." 

It has often been the subject of misunderstanding 
as to why medicine should have developed among the 
Latin Christian nations so much more slowly than 
among the Arabs during the early Middle Ages. 
Anyone who knows the conditions in which Chria- 
tianily came into existence in Italy will not be sur- 
prised at that. The Arabs in the East were in eon- 
tact with Greek thought, and that is eminently 
prolific and inspiring. At the most, the Christians in 
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lUly got their inspiration at second hand throngh 
the Bomans. The Romans themselves, in spite of in- 
tintate contact with Greek physicians, never made 
any important eontribntions to medical science, nor 
to science of any kind. Their successors, the Chris- 
tians of Rome and Italy, then coold scarcely be ex- 
pected to do better, hampered especially, as thej 
were, by the trying social tx)nditioua created by the 
invasion of the barbarians from the North. Wl»en- 
ever the Christians were in contact with Greek 
thought and Greek medicine, above all, as at Alex- 
andria, or in certain of the cities of the near East, 
we have distinguished contributions from them. 

ARABIAX CHBISTIAN PHYSICIANS 

That this is not a partial view suggested by the 
desire to make out a better case for Christianity in 
its relation to science will bo very well understood, 
besides, from the fact that a number of the original 
physicians of Arab stock who attracted attention, 
during the first period of Arabian medicine, that is, 
during the eighth and ninth eenluries, were Chris- 
tians. There are a series of physicians belonging 
to the Christian family Baohtischna, a name which 
is derived from Bocht Jesu, that is, servant of 
Jesns, who, from the middle of the eighth to the 
middle of the eleventh century, acquired gieat fame. 
The first of them, George (Dsehordschis), after ac- 
quiring fame elsewhere, was called to Bagdad b] 
the Caliph El-Manaur, where, because of his med-" 
ical skill, he reached the highest honors. His son 
became the body-physician of Harnn al-Raschid. 
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In the third peneratioD Gabriel (Dscliilirin acquired 
fame aud (ltd much, as liai) his father and grand- 
father, for the medicine of the time, by translations 
of the Greek physicians into Arabian. 

Th<?se men may well be said to hare introduced 
Greek medicine to the Mohammedans. It was their 
teaching that aroused Moslem scholars from the 
apathy that bad characterized the attitude of the 
Arabian people toward science at the beginning of 
Mohammedanism. As time went on, other great 
Christian medical teachers distinguished tiiem- 
6elves among the Arabs. Of these the most prom- 
inent was Messui the elder, who is also known as 
Janus Damascenu.<i. Both he and his father prac- 
tised medicine with great success in Bagdad, and his 
Bon became the body-physician to Hanm al-Rasehid 
either after or in conjunction with Gabriel Bach- 
tischna. Like his colleague or predecessor in of- 
ficial position, he, too, made translations from the 
Greek into Arabic. Another distinguished Arabian 
Christian physician was Serapion the elder. Ue 
was bom in Damascus, and flourished about the 
middle of the ninth century. He wrote a book on 
medicine called the "Aggregator," or " Brevi- 
arium," or *' Practica Medicinae," which appeared 
in many printed editions within the century after 
the invention of printing. I>uring the ninth cen- 
tury, also, we have an account of Honein Ben Tschak, 
who is known in the West as Johannitius. After 
travelling much, especially in Greece aud Persia, 
he settled in Bagdad, and, under the patronage of 
the Caliph Mamum, made many trauslatious. He 
translated most of the old Greek medical writers, 
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and also certain of the Greek pbilosophic and mathe- 
matical works. The accuracy of his translations 
became a proverb. His compendium of Qalen was 
the text-book of medicine in the West for many cen- 
turies. It was known as the '* laagoge in Artem 
Parram Galeni." His son, Ishae Ben Honein, and 
his nephew, Ilobeisch, were also famous as medical 
practitioners and translators. 

Still another of these Arabian Christians, who 
acquired a reputation as writers in medicine, was 
Alkiiidus. He wrote with regard to nearly every- 
thing, however, and bo came to be called the philoso- 
pher. He is said altogether to have written and 
translated about two hundred works, of which 
twenty-two treat of medicine. He was a contem- 
porary of Honein Ben Ischak in the ninth century. 
Another of the great ninth-century Christian phyei- 
cians and translators from the Oreek was Kostabcn 
Luka. He was of Greek origin, bnt lived in 
Amienia and made translations from Greek into 
Arabic, Nearly all of theso men took not alone 
medical science^ but the whole ronnd of physical 
science, for their special subject. A typical example 
in the ninth century was Abuhassan Ben Korra, 
many of whose family during succeeding genera- 
tions attracted attention as scholars. He became 
tho astronomer and physician of the Caliph Mo- 
tadhid. His translations in medical literature were 
mainly excerpts from Hippocrates and Oalcn meant 
for popular use. These Christian translators, thor- 
oughly scientific as far as their times permitted 
them to be, were wonderfully indnstrious in their 
work as translators, great teachers in every sense 
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of the word, and they are the men who formed the 
traditions on which the greater Arabian pbynidans 
from BhiizGs onward were educated. 

It would be easy to think that these men, oc- 
cupied 80 much with translations, and intent on the 
re- introduction of Greek medicine, might have de- 
pended very little on their own observations, and 
been very impractical. All that is needed to coun- 
teract any sueh false impression, however, is to 
know sometliing definite about their books. Gurlt, 
in his " History of Surgery," lias some quotations 
from Serapion the elder, who is often quoted by 
Rbazes. In the treatment of hemorrlioids Sera- 
pion advises ligature and insists that they must be 
tied with a silk thread or with some other strong 
tliread, and then relief will come. He says some 
people burn them medkinin aattis (touching 
^th acids, as some do even yet), and some incise 
tbem with a knife. He prefers the ligatnre, how- 
ever. He calmly discusses the removal of atones 
from the kidney by inciHion of the pelvis of the 
kidney through an opening in the loin. He con- 
siders the operation very dangerous, however, but 
eeems to think the removal of a stone from the 
bladder a rather simple procedure. His descrip- 
tion of the technique of the use of a catheter and 
of a stylot with it, and apparently also of a guide 
for it \d difficult eases, is extremely interesting. 
Ho suggests the opening of the bladder in the median 
line, midway between the scrotum and the anus, 
;and the placing of a canula therein, so as to permit 
drainage until healing occurs. 

Even this brief review of the careers and the 
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writings of the physicians of oarly Christian times 
shows how well the tradition of old Greek medicine' 
was being carried on. There was much to hamper 
the cultivation of science in the disturbances of the 
time, the {gradual breaking up of the Roman Empire, 
and the replacement of the peoples of southern 
Enrope by the northern nations, who had como in, 
yet in spite of all this, medical tradition was well 
preserved. The most prominent of the con- 
servators were themselves men whose opinions on 
problems of practical medicine wore ofton of value, 
and whose powers of observation frequeutly cannot 
but be admired. There is absolutely no trace of 
anything like opposition to the development of med- 
ical science or medical practice, but, on the contrary, 
everywhere among political and ecclesiastical 
authorities, we find encouragement and patronage. 
The very fact that, in the storm and stress of the 
succeeding centuries, manuscript copies of the writ^ 
ings of the physicians of this time were preserved 
for us in spite of the many vicissitudes to which 
they were subjected from fire, and war, and acci- 
dents of various kinds for hundreds of years, until 
the coming of printing, shows in what estimation 
they were held. During this time they owed their 
preservation to churclunen, for the libraries and 
the copying-rooms were all under ecclesiastical 
control. 
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Any account of Old-Time Ulakers of Medicine with- 
ont a chapter on the Jewish Physicians would indeed 
bo incomplete. They are among the most important 
factors in medieval medicine, representing one of 
the most significant elements of medical progress. 
In spite of the disadvantages under wlijch their race 
lahored because of the popular feeling against them 
on the part of the Christians in the earlier centuries 
and of the Mohammedans later, men of genius from 
the race succeeded in making their influence felt not 
only on their own timeSj but accomplished so much 
in making and writing medicine ae to influence many 
subsequent geuorations. Living the segregated life 
that as a rule they had to, from the earliest times 

*My «tt«iitifin wa* cnllftd to tha inlfreating »tory of the Jewish 
phjaicioii* of tin- Middiv A((^a and th^ir Hcientitic accompli ihment 
while writlDK the article on Jowph Hyrtl for tlip Catholic En- 
cyclopedia. HU "Dn* Arabischc und Hebrili»he in d^r Aiifttorai«" 
(Wlen. IS79) has some intercfitingly auggestlve material on these tm- 
portADt ehaptera of the history of modloinc. (I own my opportunity 
to oonnult it to Uii* ciiiirlcfiy nf tin- SitrKtKin-tipnprnr* library.) 
Biognphie material hiiH hr^en obtAinisd from ('oTniioly'a " llixtory at 
the Jowiah PliysiiiuiiH." tTnijalnted by Hr. Dtmbar for th« itaryltind 
UfdicQl and Surgical Journal. Home extra copies of which wero 
printed by John Murphy and Co., Ballimort;, about the middle of tho 
nineteenth century. Baas and Hnceer'a H!at«rte« of Meclieiiid and 
Pu*chmunii and PaKel's " Baudbook " provided additional materinlt 
and I have found Lamlnirti " Qoscliiuhte der JUdlschen Aerate " (Ber- 
lin, ie05) ol great iwrvjoe. 

«1 
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(the Ghettos have only disappeared in the ninctcetith 
century), it would seem aloiost impossible for 
them to have done great intellectaal work. It 
is one of the very common illusions, however, 
that great intellectual work is accomplished mainly 
in the midst of comfortahle circumstances and 
as the result of encouraging conditions. Most 
of our great mnkcrs of medicine at all times, 
and never more so than during the past ceutury, 
have been the sons of the poor, who have had 
to earn their own living, as a rule, before 
they reached manhood, and who have always had the 
spur of that necessity which has been bo well called 
the mother of invention. Their hard living condi- 
tions probably rather favored than hampered their 
intellectual accomplishments. 

It is not unlikely that the difficult )>crsonal circum- 
stances in which the Jews were placed had a good 
deal to do at all times with stimulating their am- 
bitions and making them accomplish all that was In 
them. Certain it is that at all times wo find a won- 
derful power in the people to rise above their con- 
ditions. With them, however, as with other peoples, 
luxury, riches, comfort, bring a surfeit to initiative 
and the race does not accomplish so much. At vari- 
ous times in the early Middle Ages, particularly, we 
find Jewish physicians doing great work and obtain- 
ing precious acknowledgment for it in spite of the 
most discouraging oonditions. Later it is not nn- 
nsual to find that there has be«n a degeneration into 
mere money-making as the result of opportunity 
and consequent ease and luxury. At a number of 
times, however, both in Christian and in Moham- 
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medan coimtries, great Jewish physicians arose 
whose names have come to us and with wbom every 
Btudeat of medlcioe who wants to know Bomething 
about the details of the course of medical history 
must be familiar. There are men among tbem 
who must be considered among the great ligbta 
of medicine, significant makers always of the 
art and also in nearly all cases of the science of 
medicine. 

A little consideration of the history of the Jewish 
people and their great documents eliminates any sur- 
prise there may be with regard to their interest in 
medicine and successful pursuit of it during the 
Middle Ages. The two great collections of Hebrew 
documents, the Old Testament and the Talmud, con- 
tain an immense amount of material with reference 
to medical problems of many kinds. Both of these 
works are especially interesting because of what they 
have to say of preventive medicine and with regard 
to the recognition of disease. Our propbylasis 
and diagnosis arc important scientific departments 
of medicine dependent on observation rather than 
on theory. While therapeutics has wandered into 
all sorts of absurdities, the advances made in pro- 
phylaxis and in diagnosis have always remained 
valuable, and though at times they have been for- 
gotten, re-dtscovory only emphasizes the value of 
preceding work. It is because of whiit they contain 
with regard to these two important medical subjects 
that the Old Testament and the Talmud are land- 
marks in the history of medicine as well as of re- 
ligion. 

Baas, in his " Outlines of the History of Medi- 
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cine," says: " It corresponds to the reality in both 
the actaal and chronological point of view to con- 
sider the books of Moses as the foundation of sani- 
tary science. The more we have learned about 
sanitation in the prophylaxis of disease and in the 
prevention of contagion in the modem time, the 
more have we come to appreciate highly the teach- 
ings of these old times on such subjceta. Mosea 
made a masterly exposition of the knowledge neces- 
sary to prevent contagions disease when he laid 
down the rules with regard to leprosy, first as to 
careful dififerentiation, then as to isolation, and 
finally as to disinfection after it had come to be sure 
that cure had taken place. The great lawgiver could 
insist emphatically that the keeping of the laws of 
Ood not only was good for a man*s soul but also for 
his body.*' 

With this tradition familiarly known and deeply 
studied by the maHs of the Hebrew people, it is no 
surprise to find that when the next great Hebrew 
development of religious writing came in the Tal- 
mud during the earlier Middle Ages, that also eon- 
tains much with regard to medicine, not a little of 
which is so close to absolute truth as never to be 
out of date. Friedenwald, in his " Jewish Phy- 
sicians and the Contributions of the Jews to the 
Science of Medicine," a let-ture delivered before the 
Grat2 College of Philadelphia fifteen years ago, 
summed up from Baas' " History of Medicine " the 
instructions in the Talmad with regard to health and 
disease. The summary represents so much more of 
genuine knowledge of medicine and surgery than 
might be expected at the early period at which it was 
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written, dnring tbe fii-s'i and sooond oenhirj' of our 
era, that it seems well to quote it at some length. 

*' Fever was regarded as nature's effort to expel 
morbifln matter aud rcBture liealth; which is a much 
safer interpretation of ferer, from a practical point 
of view, than most of tbe theories bearing on this 
point that have been taught up to a very recent 
period. They attributed tbe halting in the hind legs 
of a lamb to a callosity formed around the spinal 
oord. This was a great advance in the knowle<lge 
of the physiology of the nervous system. An emetie 
was reeonimencied a8 the best remedy for nausea. 
In many eases no better remedy is known to-day. 
They taught that a sudden change in diet was injuri- 
ous, even if the quality brought by tbe change was 
belter. That milk fresh from the udder waa the best. 
The Talmud describes jaundice and correctly 
ascribes it to the retention of bile, and speaks of 
dropsy as due to the retention of urine. It teaches 
that atrophy or rupture of the kidneys is fatal. In- 
duration of the lungs (tuberculosis) was regarded 
as incurable. Suppuration of tbe spinal cord had 
an early, grave meaning. Kabies was known. The 
following is a description given of the dog's condi- 
tion : ' His mouth is open, the saliva issues from his 
mouth; his ears drop; his tail hangs between his 
legs; he runs sideways, and the dogs bark at him; 
others say that he barks himself, and that his voice 
is very weak. No man has ajjpeared who could say 
that he has seen a man live who was bitten by a 
mad dog.' The description is good, and this prog- 
nosis as to hydrophobia in man has remained un- 
altered till in our day when Pasteur published his 
startling revelation. The anatomical knowledge of 
the Talmudists was derived chiefly from dissection 
of the animals. As a very remarkable piece of prac- 
tical anatomy for its very early date is the procuring 
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of the skeleton from the body of a prostitute by the 
process of twiling, by Babbi Ishinael, a physician, 
at the close of the fh'st centuiy. Uc i^vcs the nam- 
ber of boues as 252 instead of 232. The Tahnudists 
knew the origin of the spinal cord at the foramen' 
magnum and its form of tcrminntiou; they described 
the fesophagus as being composed of two coats; they 
speak of the pleura as the double covering of the 
lungs; and mention the specia! coat of fat about the 
kidneys. Thvy bad made progress in obstetrica ; de- 
scribed monstrosities and coDgenita.! deformities; 
practised version, evisceration, and Caesarian section 
upon the dead and upon the living mother. A. H. 
Israels has clearly shown in his ' Dissertatio His- 
torico-Medica Inauguralis ' that C'lesarian section, ac- 
cording to the Talmud, was performed among the 
Jews witb safety to mother and child. The surgery 
of the Talmud Includes a knowledge of dislocation of 
the thigh bone, contusions of the skull, perforation 
of the lungs, cesophagus, stomach, small intestines, 
and gali bladder; wounds of the spinal cord, wind- 
pipe, of fractures of the ribs, etc. They deseribed| 
imperforate anus and how it was to be relieved by 
operation. Chanina Ben Chania inserted natural 
and wooden teeth as early as the second centnry, 
C. E." 

There is a famous summing up of the possibilities 
of life and happiness in the Talmud that has been 
often quoted— its possible wanting in gallantry be- 
ing set down to the times in which it was written. 
" Life is compatible with any disease, provided the 
bowels remain open; any kind of pain, pro\nded the 
heart remain unaffected; any kind of uneasiness, pro- 
vided the head is not attacked; all manner of evils, 
except it be a bad woman." 

There are many other interesting suggestions in 
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the Talmud. Somotimes tbey hare como to be gen- 
erally accepted in the modern time, sometimes tbey 
are only curious notions that have not, however, lost 
all their interest. The cruoial incision for enrbuncle 
is a typical example of the first class and the sug- 
gefitioQ of the removal of superflaous fat from nithin 
the abdomen or in the abdominal wall itself by 
operation is nnotlior. That they had some idea of 
the danger of gepsi» may be gathered from tlte fact 
that they suspected iron surgical instruments and 
advised the use of others of less enduring character. 
The Talmnd itself was indeed a sort of encyclo- 
pedia in which was gathered knowledge of all kinds 
from many sources. It was not particularly a book 
of medicine, though It contains so many medical 
ideas. In many parts of it the authors' regard for 
Bcience is emphatically expressed. Landau, in bis 
** History of Jewish Physicians," closes his account 
of the Talmud with Ibis paragraph: 

'* I conclude this brief review of Talmudic medi- 
cine with some reference to how high the worth of 
science was valued in this much misunderstood work. 
In one place we have tlie expression ' occupation with 
science means more than saorifiec.' In another 
* Bcience is more than priesthood and kingly dig- 
luty.*'*' 



'Of C0UT80 there nro iitAny itlMiird tbin^^ rocominGDdcd In ttio Tal- 
mud. We cannot remind niirselrca Loo oftco, hnTVTver, thnt Lbero hnva 
bma ftbHurd tilings »t all limm In medicltie, and espvidally tn tliempeii- 
Uc*. It JKcurlouH how 9ftcn w>ine cf Lbotc abKurilttiea bave repealed 
tbemselrei. We nrc Unblc to Uitak It very queer that tnca shotilil have 
pnuumn). or aamchow Jiimpci] to the conchialnn, that portloiia of nnl- 
nuls mishl pnsaetti wonderful rlrtuo for the healing at dlseades of iIis 
correspoDiliag apeclitl partM of tnan. Wu uurtelvei, bowerer, within a 
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After all tbis of national tradition in medicine be- 
fore and after Christ, it is only what we might quite 
natarally espect to find, that there is scarcely a cen- 
tury of the Middle A^s which does not contain at 
least one great Jewish physician and sometimes 
there are more. Many of these men made distinct 
contributions to medical science and their names 
have been held in high estimation ever since. Per- 
haps I should say that they were held in high estima- 
tion until thai neglect of historical studies which 
characterized the eighteenth century developed, and 
that there has been a reawakening of interest in our 
time. V^Q forget this curious decadence of the later 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which did so 
much to obscure history and especially the history 
of the sciences. Fortunately the scholars of the six- 
teenth and early seventeeuth centuries accomplished 
successfully the task of printing many of the books 
of these old-time physicians and secured their pub- 
lication in magnificent editions. These were bought 
eagerly by scholars and libraries all over Europe 

llltle more llian ■ dwwle, had n phaw of opotterapy— liow mudi 1c« 
abflurd It Heema under that lilgli-soutidiD(; Greek icrm— tti&t wu appar- 
ently rcry icKirDsd in lUadcutilJc asiKicta yut quite as absurd oa mauy 
phases ot oldllaie iberapy, as we look, at it We udmlnislcreid cardiD 
for heart dUftftflr and nnphria for kidni-y trouble, cercbrln for liiuuilty 
(sa7e ttio roark 1^. aud eveu prcMtato tuuue for prostatJam— aud wllb re- 
jMrtad good rosultM ! How many uf u« nuLllEo now tbiit in tlili we wert J 
only repeatlni; the absunlitlea, so ofteu made fuu i>t in old medicine, 
with regatd to autmal liuuc e.aA excrement therapeutics! The Talmud 
haa many concltmlona witli regard t» tlic symploinn of pntietits drawn 
from drcain»: as. for [Qstauce. Itlasnld to bencertnlDHiKnof unicuioe- 
ous plethora when one dreaniB of ilie comb of a cock. One phase of 
our jKiyc^ho-analyiU i» the modern tln>o, bowcrcr, ha* tattcu u* hack t4] 
an iDierprctalion of dreamn tltflerent of course f root Uila, yet aaali 
•nougta to be quite striking. 
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ID spite of tfae high price they commanded in that 
era of bIow, laborious printiu^. The Bcnaissance 
exhibits some of it« most admirable qualities in its 
reverence for these old workers in scieiice and above 
all for the careful preparation by its scholars of the 
text of these first editions of old-time physicians. 
The works have often been thus literally preserved 
for us, for some of them at least would have disap- 
peared among the vicissitudes of the intervening 
time^ most of which was aoytbing but favorable to 
the preservation of old-time works, no matter what 
their content or value. 

During the second and third eenturies of our era, 
while the Talmudic ^Tilings were taking shape, three 
great Jewish physicians came into prominence. 
The Grst of thera, Cbanina, was a contemporary of 
Galen. According to tradition, as we have said, he 
inserted both natural and artificial teeth before the 
lose of the second century. The two others were 
tab or Raw and Samuel. Bab lias the distinction 
of having studied his anatomy from the human body. 
According to tradition he did not hesitate to spend 
large soma of money in order to procure subjects 
for dissection. At this time it is very doubtful 
whether Galen, though only of the preceding gen- 
eration, ever had the opportunity to study more than 
Lanimals or, at most, a few human bodies. Samuel, 
•the third of the group, was an intimate friend of 
Bab's, perhaps a disciple, and his fame depends 
rather on his practice of medicine than of research 
in medical science. He was noted for his practical 
development of two specialties that cannot but seem 
to as rather distant from each other. Ilis reputa- 
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tion as a skilful obstetrician was only surpassed by 
the estimation in which he was held a» an octiiist. 
He seems to have turned to astronomy as a hobby, 
and was highly honored for his knowledge of this 
science. Probably there is nothing coimnoner in the 
story of great Jewish physicians than their success- 
ful pursuit of some scientific subject as a hobby and 
reaching distinction in it. Their surplus intellectual 
energy needed on outlet besides their vocation, and 
they got a rest by turning to some other interest^ 
often accomplishing excellent results in it. Like 
most great students with a hobby, the majority of 
them were long-lived. Their lives are a lesson to a 
generation that fears Intellectual overwork. 

During the fourth century we have a number of 
very interesting traditions with regard to a great 
Jewish physician, Abba Oumna, to whom patients 
flocked from all over the world. He seems particu- 
larly to have been anxious to make his services avail- 
able to the scholars of his time. He looked upon 
them as brothers in spirit, fellow -laborers whose in- 
vestigatioDs were as important as his own and whose 
labors for mankind he hoped to extend by the helpful- 
ness of his profession. In order that it might be easy 
for them to come to him without feeling abashed by 
their poverty, and yet so that they might pay him 
anything that they thought they were able to, he 
hung up tt box in his anteroom in which each patient 
might deposit whatever he felt able to give. His 
kindliness towards men became the foundation for 
many legends. Needless to say he wos often im- 
l>osed upon, but that seems to have made no differ- 
ence to him, and he went on filraightforwardly doing 
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what he _ it to do, regardless of the 

devious ways of men, evco those whom he was geo- 
eroosly assiating. While we do not Imow mach of 
bis Bcieiitific medicine, wo do know that he was a 
fine example of a practitioner of medicine on the 
highest professional lines. 

With the foundation of the school at Djondisahour 
in Arubistan or KhusiRtan by the Persian luonarcli 
Chosroes, some Jewish physicians coinc into promi- 
nence as teachers, and this is one of the first impor- 
tant occasions in history when they teach side by 
side with Christian colleagties. Djondisaboar seems 
distant from dk now, lying us it does in the province 
just above the head of the Persian Gulf, and it is a 
little hard to understand its becoming a centre of 
culture and education, yet according to well- 
grounded historical traditions students flocked here 
from all parts of the world, and its medical instruc- 
,tion particularly became famous. According to the 
[docnments and traditions that we possess, clinical 
Itoaching was the most signilicant feature of the 
echool work and made it famous. As a consequence 
graduates from here were deemed fully qualified to 
become professors in other institutions and were 
eagerly sought by various medical schools in the 
Cast. 

With the rise of the strong political power of the 
Moliamniedans enough of peace camo to the East at 
least to permit the cultivation of arts and sciences 
to some extent again, and then at once the eminence 
of Jewish physicians, both as teachers and practi- 
tioners of medicine, once more becomes manifest. 
The first of the race who comes into prominence is 
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Maser Djawah Ebn Djeldjal, of Basra. To him we 
owe probably more than to anyone else the preserra- 
tion of old scientific writings and the cultivatioD of 
arts and sciences by the Moliamraedans. He pre- 
vailed on Caliph Moawia 1, whosG physician he had 
become, to cause many foreign works, and especially 
those written in Greek, to be translated into Arabic. 
He seems to have taken a large share of the labor 
of the traosIatioTi on himself and prevailed upon 
his pupil, the son of Moawia, to translate some works 
on chemistry. The translation for whicli Maser 
Djawah is best known is that of the Pandects of 
Haronn, a physician of Alexandria. The transla- 
tion of this work was made toward the end of the 
seventh century. Unfortunately th© " Pandects " 
has not come down to us, either in original or trans- 
lation, but we have fragments of the translation 
preserved by Bbazes, the distlngnished Arabian 
medical writer and physician of the ninth century, 
and there seems no doubt that it contained the first 
good description of smallpox, a chapter in medicine 
that is often — though ineorrectiy— attributed to 
Rhazes himself. Rhazes qnoted Maser Djawah 
freely and evidently trusted hia declarations im- 
plicitly. 

The succeeding Caliphs of the first Arabian dy- 
nasty did not e:chibit the same interest in education, 
and above all in science, that characterized Moawia. 
Political ambition and the desire for military glory 
seem to have filled up their thoughts and perhaps 
they had not the good fortune to fall under the in- 
duence of physlciaos so wise and learned as Maser 
Djawah. More probably, however, they themselves 
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lacked interest. Toward the end of the seventh cen- 
tary they were succeeded by the Abbassides. AI- 
mansor, the second Caliph of this dynasty, was at- 
tached by a dangerous disease and sent for a 
physician of the Nestorian school. After hia res- 
toration to health h© became a liberal patron of 
Bcienco and especially medical science. The new city 
of Bagdad, which had become the capital of the realm 
of the Abbassidos, was enriched by him with a large 
number of works on medicine, which he caused to bo 
translated from the Greek. He did not confine him- 
self to medicine, however, but also brought about 
translations of works with regard to other sciences. 
One of tliese, astronomy, was a favorite. He made 
it a particular point to search out and encourage the 
translation of such books as had not previously been 
translated from Greek into Arabic. While he pro- 
vided a translation of Ptolemy he also had transla- 
tions made of Aristotle and Galen. 

It is not surprising, then, that IhR school of Bag- 
dad became celebrated. Jewish physicians seem to 
have been most prominent in its fouudntion, and the 
moat distinguished product of it is Isaac Ben Emrau, 
almost as celebrate<l as a philosopher as he is as a 
physician. One of his expressions with regard to 
the danger of a patient having two physicians whose 
opinions disagi-cc with regard to his illness has been 
deservedly preserved for us. Zeid, nn Kmir of one 
of the chief cities of the Arabs in Barbary, fell ill 
of a tertian fever and called Isaac and another phy- 
Bician in consultation. Their opinions were so widely 
in disaccord that Isaac refused to prescribe any- 
thing, and when the Emir, who had great confidence 
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in him, demanded tlio reasou, be replied, ** disagree- 
ment of two physicians is more deadly than a tertian 
fever.'* This Isaac, who is said to have died in 799, 
is the great Jewish physiciau, one of the most: im- 
portant members of the profession in the eighth cen- 
tury. His principal work was with regard to poisons 
and the symptoms caused by them. This is often 
quoted by medical writers in the after time. 

The prominent Jewish physician of the ninth 
oentnry was Joshua Ben Nun. Haroun al-Rascliid, 
whose attempts to secure justice for his people are 
the subject of so much legendary lore, and whose 
place in history may be beat recalled by the fact that 
he is a contemporary of Charlemagne, was particu- 
larly interested in medicine. He fomided the city of 
Tauris as a memorial of the cure of his wife. He 
was a generous [jatron of the school of Djondisabour 
and established a medical school also at Bagdad. Ho 
provided good salaries for the professors, insisted on 
careful examinations, and raised the standard of 
medical education for a time to a noteworthy de- 
gree. The greatest teacher of this school at Bagdad 
was Joshua Ben Nun, sometinicB kno^v-n as the Rabbi 
of Scleucia. His tcacliing attracted many students 
to Bagdad and his fame as one of the great practi- 
tioners of medicine of this time brought many pa- 
tients. Among his disciples was John Masuee, whose 
Arabian name is so diflFerent, Yabiu Ben Wasoviah, 
that in order to avoid confusion in reading it is im- 
portant to know both. Almost better loiown, per- 
haps, at this time was Abu Joseph Jacob Ben Isaac 
Keudi. Fortunately for the after time, those men 
devoted themselves not only to their own observa- 
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itODS and writings but mado a series of valuable 
translations. Ju&bua Beu Knn seems to Imve been 
particularly zoalous in this matter, following the 
example of Maser Djawali of Basra. 

Bagdad then became a ceutre for Arabian euliure. 
Maluuoud, one of Harotm's successors, provided in 
Bagdad a refuge for the learned men of the East 
who were disturbed by the wars and troubles of the 
time. He became a liberal patron of Literature and 
education. When the Emperor Michael HI of Con- 
stantinople was conquered in battle, one of the obli- 
gations imposed upon him was to send many camet 
loads of books to Bagdad, and Aristotle and Plato 
were studied devotedly aud translated into Arabic. 
The era of culture affected not only the capital but 
all the cities, and everywhere throughout the Ara- 
bian empire schools and academies sprang up. We 
have records of them at Ba&ra, Samnrcaud, Is- 
pahan. From here the thirst for education spread to 
the other cities ruled by the Mohammedans, and each 
town became affected by it. Alexandria, the cities 
of the Barbary States, those of Sicily and Provence, 
vfaere Moorish influences were prominent, and of 
distant Spain, Cordova, Seville, Toledo, Granada, 
Saragossa, all took up the rivalry for culture which 
made this a glorious period in tlie history of the 
intellectual life. 

Already, in the chapter on " Great Physicians in 
Early Christian Times,** I have pointed out that 
many of the teachers of the Araba were Christian 
physicians. Here it is proper to emphasize the other 
imi>ortant factor in Arabian medicine, the Jewish 
physicians, who influenced the great Arabian rulers, 
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and were the teaehera of the Arnbs in medicine nnd 
science generally. These Christinu and Jewish phy- 
sicians particularly encouraged th« translation of 
the works of the great Greek physiciaus and thus 
kept the Qreek medical tradition from dying ont. It 
is not until the end of the ninth, or even the begin- 
ning of the tenth, century tbat we begin to have 
important contributors to medicine from among the 
Arabs themselves. Even at this time thoy have dis- 
tinguished rivals among Jewish physicians. Indeed 
these acquired such a reputation that they became 
the physicians to monarclis and even high ecclesi- 
astics, and we find them nearly every^vhere through- 
out Europe. Tlieir success was so great that it is 
not surprising that after a time the vogue of the 
Jewish physicians should have led to jealousy of 
them and to the passage of laws and decrees limiting 
their sphere of activity. 

The great Jewish physlciau of the ninth century 
was Isaac Ben Sollman, better known as Isaac el 
Israili, and who is sometimes spoken of as d'lsracll. 
He was a pupil of Isaac Ben Aniram the younger, 
probably a grandson of another Isaac Ben Amram, 
who, after having become famous in Bagdad, went 
to Cairo and became the physician of the Emir Zi- 
jadeth TIT. The younger Isaac established a school, 
and It was with him that Israeli obtained his intro- 
duction to medicine. lie practised first as an oculist 
and then became body- physician to the Sultan of 
Morocco. Because of the sympathy of his character 
and his unselfishness he acquired great popularity. 
Hyrtl refers to him respectfully as '* that scholarly 
son of Israel. ' ' Curiously enough, considering racial 
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feeling in tlio matter, ho never married, and when 
asked why be bad not, and whether he did not think 
that he might regret it, he replied, ** I have written 
four books through which my memory will be better 
preserved than it would be by descendants." The 
four books are bis "Treatise on Fevers," his 
** Treatise on Simple Medicines and Ailments," a 
treatise on the " Elements," and a treatise *' On the 
Urine." Besides these, we have from him shorter 
works, -'On the Pult*e," "On Melancholy," and 
•* On Dropsy." His hope with regard to his fame 
from these works was fulfilled, for they were printed 
as late as 1515 at Leyden, and Sprengel declared 
them the best compendium of simple remedies and 
diet that we have from the Arabian times. One of 
hi» translators into Latin has called him the monarch 
of physicians. 

Some of liis maxims are extremely interesting in 
the light ol modern notions on the same subjects. He 
declared emphatirally that " the most important 
duty of the physician is to prevent illness." " Most 
patients get better without much help from the phy- 
sician by the power of natnre." Ue emphasized his 
distrust of using many medicines at the same time 
in the hope that some of them would do good. He 
laid it down as a rule : ' ' Employ only one medicine 
at n time in all your cases and note its effects care- 
fully." He was as wise with regard to medical ethics 
as therapenties. He advised a young physician, 
** Never speak unfavorably of other physicians. 
Every one of us has his lucky and unlucky hours." 
It is pleasant to learn that the old gentleman lived 
to fill out a full hundred years of life, and that in his 
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declumig years be was sorrouaded by the good will 
and tbe affectioD of many who Iiad leorned to kuuw 
his precious qualities of heart and mind. More thnn 
of any other daes of physicians do we find the targe 
human sympathies of the Jevrish physicians of the 
Middle Ages praised by their contemporaries and 
succeeding generations. 

During the nest centuries a number of Jewish phy- 
sicians became prominent, though none of them until 
Maimonides improved themselves deeply upon tbo 
medical life of their own and succeeding centuries. 
Vei-y frequently they were tbe physicians to royal 
personages. Zedkias, for instance, was the physician 
to Louis the Picas and later to bis son Charles tbe 
Bald. His reputation as a physician was great 
enough to give him the popular estimation of a ma- 
gician, but it did not save him from the accusation 
of having poisoned Charles when thai monarch died 
suddenly. There seem to be no good grounds, how- 
ever, for the accusation. There were o number of 
schools of medicine, in Sicily and the southern part 
of Italy, in which Jewish, Arabian, and Christian 
physicians taught side by side. One of these teachers 
was Jude Sabatai Ben Abraham, usually known by 
the name of Donolo, who was famous both as a writer 
on medicine and on astronomy. Donolo studied and 
probably taught at Tarentum, and there were similar 
schools at Palermo, at Bari, and then later on the 
mainland at Salpmo. The foundation of Salerno, 
in which Jewish pbysieians also took part, we shall 
discuss later in the special chapter devoted to that 
subject. 

One of the great translators whose work meant 
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very much for the medical science of his own and 
succeeding generations was the distinguii^hed Jewish 
physician, Faradj Ban Snlim, sometimea spoken of 
as Parachi Faragut or Ferrariua, who was born at 
Girgenti in Sicily. He niado iiis medical studies in 
Salerno and did his work under the patronage of 
Charles of Anjou towards the end of the thirteenth 
century. His greatest work is the translation of the 
whole of the " Continens '* of Ehazes. Tl»e trans- 
lation is praised as probably the best of its time 
made in the Middle Ages. Faradj came at the end 
of a great centnry, when the intellectual life of Eu- 
rope had reached a high power of expression, and it 
is not surprising that he should have proved equal to 
his environment. This trauslatiou has also some ad- 
ditions made by Faradj himself, notably a glossary 
of Arabian names. 

In Spain also Jewish physicians rose to distinc- 
tion. The most distinguished in the tenth centnry 
was Chasdai Ben Schaprut. Like many other of the 
great physicians of this timje, lie had studied astron- 
omy as well as the medical sciences. He became the 
physician of the Caliph Abd-er-Kahman Til of Cor- 
dova. He seems also to have exercised some of 
the fimctious of Prime Minister to the Caliph, and 
took advantage of diplomatic relations between his 
sovereign and the Byzantine Emperor to obtain some 
works of Dioscorldes. These he translated into 
Arabian with the help of a Gireek monk, whom he 
seems also to have secured through the diplomatic 
relations. Undoubtedly he did much to usher in that 
enthusiasm for education and study which charac- 
terized the next centuries, the eleventh and twelfth, 
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at Cordova in Spain, when such men as Avenzoar, 
Avicenna, and Averroes attracted the attention of 
the educational world of the time. Jewish writers 
have sometimes claimed one of the most distin- 
guished of these, Avenzoar himself, as a Jew, bat 
HyrtI and other good authorities consider him of 
Arabic extraction and point to the fact that his an- 
cestors bore the name of Mohammed. This is not 
absolutely conclusive evidence, but because of it I 
have preferred to class Avenzoar among the Arabian 
physicians. 

The one historical fact of importance for us is that 
everywhere in Europe at that time Jews were being 
accorded opportunities for the study and practice of 
medicine. There are local incidents of persecution, 
but we are not so far away from the feelings that 
brought these about as to misunderstand them or to 
think that they were anything more than local, pop- 
ular manifestations. The more we know about the 
details of tbe medical history of these times the 
deeper is the impression of academic freedom and of 
opportunities for liberal education. 

Much has been said about the intolerance of ec- 
clesiastical authorities toward the Jews, and of 
Church decrees that cither absolutely forbade their 
practice of the medical profession and their devo- 
tion to scientific study, or at least made these pur- 
suits much more difficult for them than for others. 
Of course it has to be conceded, even by those who 
most insistently urge the existence of formal legis- 
lation in the matter, that in spite of these decrees 
and intolerance and opposition, Jews continued to 
practise medicine and to be the chosen physicians of 
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Idngs and even of high ecclcsinsticAl dignitaries, aa 
well indeed of the Poik*s tliemselves. This, it is 
nsoally declared, mast bo attributed to the surpass- 
ing sliill of the Jewish physiciaos, causing men to 
overcome their prejudices and override even their 
own legal regulations. There isno doubt at all about 
the skill of Jewish physicians at many times during 
the Middle Ages. There is no doubt also of the sen- 
timent of opposition that often deveIop*Ml between 
the Christian peoples and the Jews. Any excuse ia 
good enough to justify men, to themselves at least, 
in putting obstacles in the paths of those who are 
more succesafal than they are themselves. I{«Iigion 
oftea b*K!aine a cloak for ill-will and jieraecution. 

The state of affairs that baa been presumed how- 
ever, according to which laws and decrees were being 
constantly issued forbidding the practice of medicine 
to Jews by the eoclcainstical authorities, while at 
the same time they themselves and those who were 
nearest to them were emplojnng Jewish physicians, 
is an absurdity that on the face of it calls for investi- 
gation of the conditions and from its very appear- 
ance would indicate that the ordinary historical 
assumption in the matter must he wrong. 

I have been at some pains, then, to try to find out 
jost what were the conditions in Europe with 
regard to the praotioe of medicine by the Jews. 
There is no doubt that at Salerno, where the influ- 
ence of the Beuedietcnes was very strong and whore 
the influence of the Popes and the ecclesiastical au- 
liiorities was always dominant, full liberty of stndy- 
ing and teaching was from the earliest daj's allowed 
to the Jews. Down at Moulvellier it seems clear that 
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Jewish physicians had a large part in the foundation 
of the medical school, and continued for several cen- 
turies to be most imjwrtant factors in the maiste- 
nauce of its reputation and the upbuilding of that 
fame which draw students from even distant parts 
of Europe to this medical school of the south of 
France. During the nintli, tenths elev^th, and 
twelfth ceatui'ies Jewish physicians were frequently 
in attendance on kings and the higher nobility, on 
bishops and archbishope, cardinals, and even Popes. 
Every now and then the spirit of intolerance among 
the populace was aroused, and occasionally the death 
of some distinguished patient while in a Jewish phy- 
sician's hands was made the occasion for persecu- 
tion. We must not forget, after all, that even as late 
as Elizabeth's time, when Shakespeare wrote " The 
Merchant of Venice," he was taking advantage of 
the popular sentiment aroused by the execution of 
Lopez, the Queen's physician, for a real or supposed 
participation in a plot against her Majesty's life. 
Shylock was presented the next season for the sake 
of adventitious popularity that would thus accrue 
to the piece. The character was played so as to 
depict all the worst traits of the Jew, and was scorn- 
fully laughed at at every representation. This is 
an index of the popular feeling of the time. Bitter 
intolerance of the Jew has continued. Down almost 
to our own time the Ghettos have existed in Europe, 
and popular tumults against thorn continue to occur. 
Quite needless to say, iliese do not depend on Chris- 
tianity, but on defective human nature. 

Daring the Middle Ages the best possible criterion 
of the attitude of the Church authorities towards the 
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Jews is to be found in the legislation of Pope Inno- 
cent ni. He is the greatest of the Popes of the 
Middle Ages; ho shaped the policy of the Church 
more than any other; his influence was felt for many 
generntions after his own time. His famous edict 
with regai-d to them was well known : '* Let no Chris- 
tian by violence compel them to come dissenting or 
unwilling to Baptism, Further, let no Christian ven- 
ture maliciously to harm their persons without a 
judgment of the civil power or to carry off their 
property or change their good customs which they 
have hitherto in that district which they inhabit." 
Innocent himself and several of his predecessors and 
successors are known to have had .Jewish physicians. 
Example speaks even louder than precept, and the 
example of such men must have been a wonderful 
advertisement for the Jewish physicians of the time. 
Besides Innocent III, many of the Popes of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries issued similar decrees 
as to the Jews, ft may be recalled that this was the 
time when the Papacy was most powerful in Europe 
and when its decrees had most weight m all coun- 
tries. Alexander 11, Gregory IX, and Innocent IV 
all issued formal documents demanding the protec- 
tion of the Jews, and especially insisting that they 
must not be forced to receive Baptism nor disturbed 
in the celebration of their festivals. Clement VI did 
the same thing in the nest century, and even ofTercfl 
them a refuge from persecution throughout the rest 
of France at Avignon. Distinguished Jewish schol- 
ars, who know the wliole story from careful study, 
have given due credit to the Popes for all that they 
did for their people. They have even declared that 
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if the Jews were not exterminated in many of the 
European countries it wag because of tbc protection 
afforded by the Church. We have come to realize in 
recent years that persecution of the Jews is not at all 
a religious niatter, but is due to racial prejudice and 
jcalouiiy of their success by tbc peoples among whom 
they settle. All sorts of pretexts are given for this 
persecution at all times. Formal Church documents 
and the personal activities of the responsible Church 
officials show that during the Middle Ages the Church. 
was a protector and not a persecutor of the Jews, 

There is abundant historical authority for the 
statement that the Popes were uniformly beneficent 
in their treatment of the Jews. In order to demon- 
strate this there is no need to quote Catholic his- 
torians, for non-Catholics have been rather emphatic 
in bringing it out. Neander, the German Protestant 
historian, for instance, said: 

*' It was a ruling principle with the Popes after 
the example of their great predecessor, Gregory the 
Great, to protect the Jews in the righta which had 
been conceded to them. When the banished Popes 
of the twelfth century returned to Rome, the Jews 
went forth in their holiday garments to meet them, 
hearing before them the ' thora,* and Innocent II, 
on an occasion of this sort, blessed them." 

English non-Catholic historians can be quoted to 
the same effect. The Anglican Dean Milman, for in- 
stance, said: "Of all European sovereigns, the 
Popes, with some exceptions, have pursued the most 
humane policy towards the Jews. lu Italy, and even 
in Rome, they have been more rarely molested than 
in the other countries." 
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HaUam baa expressed himself to the same effectt 
esijccially as regards the protection alforded to the 
Jew by the laws of the Church from the injustice of 
those around him. Laws sometimes fail of their 
purpose and the persecuting spirit of the populace 
is often hard to control, but everything that th'i cen- 
tral authority could do to afford protection was done 
and essential justice was enshrined in the Church 
laws. 

Prominent ecclesiastics would naturally follow the 
lines laid down by their Papal superiors. The atti- 
tude of thoae whose lives mark epochs in the history 
of Christianity and who bad more to do almost with 
the shapmg of the policy of the Church at many 
times than the Popes themselves, can be quoted 
readily to this same effect. Neander has called par- 
ticular attention to St. Bernard's declarations with 
regard to the evils that would follow any tolerance 
of such an abuse as the persecution of the .lews. 

" The most influential men of the Church protested 
against such un-Christian fanaticism. When the 
Abbot Bernard of Clair^^aux was rousing up the 
Bpirit of the nations to embark in the second crusade, 
and issued for this purpose, in the year 1146, his let- 
ters to the Gormutis (East Fraulis), he at the same 
time warned them against the influence of thoae 
enthusiasts who strove to inflame the fanaticism of 
the people. He declaimed against the false zeal, 
without knowledge, which impelled them to murder 
the Jews, a people who ought to be allowed to 
live in peace in the country." 

But it has been said that there are decrees against 
Jewish physicians, issued especially in the south of 
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France, by varions couQcils and synods of the 
Chnrch. Attention dc<k1u to be called at onco to the 
fact that these ore entirely local regulations and 
have nothing to do with the attitude of the ('hurch 
as a whole, but represent what the eccleKiastical an* 
tfaorities of a particular part of the country deem 
necessary for some special reason in order to meet 
local conditions. Indeed at the end of tlie thirteenth 
and the early fourteeuth centur>-, when these de- 
crees were being issued in France, full liberty was 
allowed in Italy, and there were no restrictions 
either as to medical practice or education founded on 
adhesion to Judaism. 

What need to be realized in order to understand 
the isanance of certiin local ecclesiastical regula- 
tions forbidding Jews to practise medicine are the 
special conditions which developed in France at this 
time. Many Jews had emigrated from Spain to 
France, and the reputation acquired by Jewish phy- 
sicians at Montpollier led to a number of the race 
taking up tbe practice of medicine without any fur- 
ther qualification than the fact that they were Jews, 
That gave tbem a reputation for curative powers of 
itself because of the fame of some Jewish doctors 
and their emploj-ment by the nobility and the highest 
ecclesiastics. It was hard to regulate these wander- 
ing physicians. As a consequence of this, the fac- 
ulty at Paris, always jealous of its own rights and 
those of its students, at the beginning of the four- 
teenth eentnry absolutely forbade Jews from prac- 
tising on Christian patienta within its jurisdiction. 
Of coarse the faculty of the University of Paris was 
dominated by ecclesiastical authorities. The medical 
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school was, however, aJmost entirely indepeudeDt of 
ecclesiastical influence, and was besides largely re- 
sponsible for this decree. It was felt that something 
bad to be done to stop the evil that hud arisen and 
the charlatanry and quackery which was being prac- 
tised. This was, however, rather an attempt to 
regulate the practice of medicine and keep it in the 
hands of medical school graduates than an example 
of iutoleraneo towards the .Tows. Practicnlly no 
Jews had graduated at its university, Montpellier 
being their favorite school, and Paris was not a little 
jealous of its rights to provide for physicians from 
the northern part of France. We have not got 
away from manifestations of tliat spirit even 
yet, as our non-reciprocating state medical laws 
show. 

During the next quarter of a century decrees not 
unlike those of the University of Paris were issued 
in the south of France, especially in Provence and 
Avignon. Anyone who knows the conditions which 
existed in the south of France at this time with re- 
gard to medical practice will be aware that a number 
of attempts wero made by the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties just at this time to regulate the prnrtiee of medi- 
cine. Great abuses had crept in. Almost anyone 
who wished eouUI set up as a physician, and those 
who were least fitted were often best able to secure 
a large number of patients by their cleverness, their 
knowledge of men, and their sraoolh tongues. The 
bishops of various dioceses met, and issued decrees 
forbidding anyone from practising medicine unless 
he was a graduate of the medical school of the neigh- 
twring University of Montpellier. After a time it was 
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found that the greatest number of violators of these 
decrees were Jews. Accordingly special regfulationsi 
were made against them. They happen to be ec- 
clcsiaetical reflations, because no other authority at 
that time claimed the right to regulate medical edu- 
cation and the practice of medicine. 

"WTiat is sure is that many Jewish physicians 
reached distinction under Christian as well as Ara- 
bian rulers at all times during the Middle Ages. It 
wonld be quite impossible in the limited spac^ at 
conmiand here to give any adequate mention of what 
was accomplished by these Jewish physicians, whose 
names we have scarcely been able to more than cata- 
logue, nor of the place they hold in their times. As 
the physicians of rulers, their influence for culture 
and the oultivation of science was extensive, and aa 
a rule they stood for what was best and highest in 
education. The story of one of them, who is gen- 
erally known in the Christian world at least, Mai- 
mooides, given in some detail, may serve as a type 
of these Jewish physicians of the Middle Ages. He 
lived just before the flourishing period of university 
life in the thirteenth century brought about that 
wonderful development of medicine and surgery in 
the west of Europe that meant so much for the final 
centuries of the Middle Ages. His works influenced 
not a little the great thinkers and teachers whoso 
own writings were to be the foundations of education 
for several centuries after their time. Maimonides 
was well known in the Western universities. 
Though his life bad been mainly spent in the East, 
and he died there, there was scarcely a distinguished 
scholar of Europe who was not acquainted directly 
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or indirectly with his works, and the greater the 
reputation of the scholar, as a rule, the more he 
knew of Maimonldes, Moses ^gyptseus, as he was 
called, and the more frequently he referred to his 
writings. 
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Tbe life of one of the great Jewish physicians, 
who has come to be knomi in history as Mairaonides, 
is of 8uch significuuce iu medieal biography that 
he deserves to have a separate sketch. Born in 
Spain, his life was lived in the East, where bis con- 
nection as royal physician with the great Saltan 
Saladin of Crusades fame made hia iufluence 
widely felt. He is a type of the broadly educated 
man, conversant with the culture of bis time and of 
the past, knowing much besides medicine, who has 
60 often impressed himself deeply on medical prac- 
tice. While the narrow specialists in each genera- 
tion, the men who are quite sure that they are cur- 
ing tbe special ills of men to which tliey devote 
themselves, have always felt that whatever of 
progress there was in any given time was due to 
them, they occupy but little space as a rule in tbe 
history of medicine. The men who loom large were 
tbe broad-minded, humanely sympathetic, deeply 
educated physicians, who treated men and tbeir ills 
rather than their ills without due consideration of 
the individual, and who not only relieved the dis- 
comfort of their patients and greatly lessened 
human suffering, and added to the sum of btunan 
happinesa in their time, but also left precious deeply 
siguifleaut lessons for succeeding generations of 
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their profession. Hippocrates, Galen, Sydenham, 
Aueubrugger, Morgagni, these are rejiresentatives 
of this great class, and Maimonides mnst be con- 
sidered one of Ihom. 

Moses Ben Maimum, whose Arabic name was Abu 
Amran Musa Ben Maimum Obaid Alia cl-Cordovi, 
who was called by his Jewish compatriots Kamban 
or Kambani, was born at Cordova in Spain, on tlie 
30th of March iu 1135 or 1139, the year is in doubt. 
It might not seem of much import now after nearly 
eight centuries, bnt not a little inlt is apilt over it 
yet by devoted biographers. 

We are rather prone to think in our time tJiat the 
conditions in which men were born and reared before 
what we are pleased to call modern times, and, above 
all, in the Middle Ages, must have made a distinct 
handicap for their intplleotual development. Most 
of us are quite sure that the conditions in medieval 
cities were eminently unsuited for the stimulation of 
the intellect, for incentive to art impulse, for up- 
lift in the intellectual life, or for any such broad 
interest iu what has been so well called the human- 
ities — the humanizing thinjrs that lift us above ani- 
mal necessities — as would make for genuinely lib- 
eral education. We are likely to be set in the 
opinion that the environment of the growing youth 
of an old-time city, especially so early as the middle 
of the twelfth century, was poor and sordid. The 
cares of the citizens are presumed to have been 
mainly for material concerns, and, indeed, mostly 
for the wanta of the body. They were only making 
a start on the way from barbarism to something like 
onr glorious culmination of civilization. As *' the 
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heirs to all the ages in the foremost files of time ** 
we are necessarily far in advance of them, and we 
are only sorry that they did not have the oppor- 
tunity to live to sec car day and enjoy the benefits 
of the evolution of hamanity that is taking plaoQJ 
daring the eight centuries that have elapsed. 

As a matter of fact, there was much more of abid- 
ing profound interest in real civilization in many a 
medieval city, mach more general appreciation of 
art, much more breadth of intelligence and sjtd- 
pathy with what we call the humanities, than in most 
of our large cities. The large city, aa wc know it. is 
eminently a discourager of breadth of intelligence. 
Specialism in the varions phases of money-making 
obscures culture. Maimonides, bom in Cordova,, 
was brought up amid surroundings that teemed with' 
incentives of every kind to the development of in- 
telligence, of artistic taste, and everything that 
makes for cultivation of intellect rather than of in- 
terest in merely material things. 

It is well said that it is hard to judge the Cor- 
dova of old by its tawdry ruins of to-day. The edu- 
cated visitor still stands in awe and admiration 
of the great mosque which expressed the high cul- 
tivation of the Moors of this time. It is a never- 
ending source of wonder to Americans. The city 
itself has many reminders of that fine era of Moorish 
culture and refinement of taste and of art ex- 
pression, which made it in the best sense of the 
word a city beautiful. The Arab invaders had 
found a great prosperous country which had been 
the most cultured province of the Roman Empire, 
and on this foundation they made a marvellous de- 
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velopment. " The banks of the Quadalquivir,** 

says Mr. S. Lanc-PooIe in " The Moors in Spain '* 
(London, 1S81), '* were brij^t with marble liou&es, 
mosques, and gardens, in which the rarest flowers 
and trees of other countries were carefully culti- 
vated, and the Arabs introduced their system of ir- 
rigation which the Spaniards both before and since 
have never equalled." The fcreatest beauty of the 
dty, of course, had come, and some of it had gone, 
before Maimonides' time. So much remains in spite 
of time and war, and many unfortunate influences, 
that we can have some idea how beautiful it must 
have been in his youth seven centuries ago, and 
how even more beautiful in the foretime. Of the 
great mosque writers of travel can scarcely say 
enough. Mr. Lane-Poole says: " Travellers stand 
amazed among the forest of coiumna which open out 
apparently endless vistas on all sides. The por- 
phyry, jasper, and marbles are still in their places ; 
the splendid glass mosaics, which artists from By- 
zantium came to make, still sparkle tike jewels in 
the walls; the daring architecture of the sanctuary, 
with its fantastic crossed arches, is still as imposing 
aa ever; the courtyard is still leafy with the orange 
trees that prolong the vistas of columns. As one 
stands before the loveliness of the great mosque, the 
thought goes back to the days of the glories of Cor- 
dova, the palmy days of Uie Great Khalif, which 
will never return." 

Of all the countries in which the Jews all down 
the centuries have lived there is probably none of 
which they have been more loud in praise than 
Spain. Their poets sang of it as if it were their 
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own country; for centuries the people were happier 
here than probably they have been anywhere else 
for so loDg a period. EUewhere in this book I have 
oallcd attention to all thai Spain meant in Europe 
daring all the centnries from the bogiuning of the 
Boman Empire down to the end of the Middle Ages. 
Maimonides was fortunate in his birthplace, then, 
and while circumstances compelled the family to 
move away, this change did not come until a good 
effect had been produced on the mind of the grow- 
ing youth. Even when persecution came, !MaimoQ- 
ides clung to Spain with a tenacity bom of deep 
affection and emphasized by admiration for all 
that she was and had been. Cordova was the jewel 
of the Spain of this time, and though much less 
than she had been in the long preceding time, when 
she was the birthplace of Lucan and the two Senecas, 
or even than what she had been iu Abd-er-Rahman 's 
days, or when she was the birthplace of Averroes, 
still she remained wonderfully beantiful and at- 
tractive, winning and holding tlie affections of men. 
Maimonides' father, Matmum Ben Joseph, was a 
member of the RabbEnical College of Cordova, and 
famous for his knowledge of the Talmud. There 
are some writings of hia on mathematics and 
astronomy extant. He directed the education of his 
son, who, like many another dislingviished scholar 
in later life, seems to have exhibited very little 
talent in hia early years. There ia no rule in the 
matter. Precocity often disappoints. Qenioa is 
often dull in childhood, but there are exceptions that 
prove both rules. The basis of education in Spain 
at that time among tho Jews was the Bible, the 
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Talmud, matbematics, and astronomy, a good 
rounded education in litrraturo, the basis of law, 
and Bome exact physical science. After his prelim- 
inary education at bome ^{aimonides studied the 
natural sciences and medicine with Moorish teach- 
ers. Nature-study, in spite of frequent expressions 
that declare it new in modern times, is as old as 
niAXL He also received a groundinj; in philosophy 
as a preparation for bis scientific studies. At tb© 
age of twenty-three he began the composition of a 
commentary on the Talmud, whicli he continued to 
work at on his journeys in Spnin and in Kfrypt- 
This is considered to be one of the most important 
of this class of works extant, though, almost need- 
less to say, similar writings ore vciy numerous. 

In the light of wanderings in philosophy during 
the centuries since, it is rather interesting to quote 
from that work the end of man as this Jewish, 
philosopher of the middle of the twelfth century 
saw it. Kccent telcologicnl tendencies in biology 
add to the interest of his views. According to 
Maimonides, " Man is the end of the whole creation, 
and we have only to look to him for the reason for 
its existence. Every object shows the end for 
which it was created. The palm-trees are there to 
provide dates; the spider to spin her webs. All the 
properties of an animal or a plant are directed so 
as to enable it to reach its purpose in life. What is 
the purpose of man? It cannot lie alone in eating 
and drinking or yielding to passion, nor in the 
building of cities and the ruling of others, since 
these objects lie outside of him, and do not touch his 
essential being. Such material striving he has in 
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common with the animal. A man is lifted from a 
lower to a higher condition by his reason. Only 
through his reason is he placed above the animals. 
He is the only reasonable animal. His reason en- 
ables him to understand all things, especiaUy the 
Unity of God, and all knowledge and science sen-e 
only to direct man to the knowledge of God. Pas- 
sions arc to be subdued, since the man who yields 
to passion subjects his spirit to his body, and does 
not reveal in himself the divine power which in him 
lies in his reason, but is swallowed up in the ocean 
of matter." 

Not long after Maimonides passed his twentieth 
year the family, consisting of the father and his 
two sons, Moses and David, and a daughter, moved 
from Cordova to Fez, compelled by Jewish persecu- 
tions. Here it is said that they had to submit to 
wearing the mask of Islam in order to lead a peace- 
ful existence. This has been doubted, however, and 
his whole life is in flagrant contradiction with any 
such even apparent apostasy from the faith of his 
fathers. Father and son took advantage of the 
opportunity of intercourse with Moorish physicians 
and philosophers to increase their store of knowl- 
edge, but could not be content in the political and 
religious conditions in which they were compelled 
to live. About 1155, then, they went to Jerusalem, 
but found conditions even more intolerable there, 
and turned back to Egypt, where they settled down 
in Old Cairo. In 1166 the father died, and after 
this we learn that the sons made a livelihood, and 
even laid the foundation of a fortune, by carrying 
on a jewelry trade. Moses still devoted most of his 
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time to study, while his brother did most of the 
bnginess, but the brother was lost in the Indian 
Ocean, and with him went not only a large sum of 
his own money, but also much that had been en- 
truflted to him by others. Maimonideii undertook 
to pay off these debts and at the eame time bad to 
meet the necessities not only of himself and sister, 
but also of the family of his dead brother. Tt was 
then that he took up the practice of medicine and 
snccettded in making a great name and reputation 
for himeelf. He continued to write, however, and 
completed his commentary on the Talmud. 

About the age of fifty Maimouides, as Boems to be 
true of a good many men who live to old age, be- 
came rather discouraged and despondent about him- 
self. Ue refers to himself in his letters and 
writings rather frequently as an old and ailing man. 
He had nearly twenty years of active life ahead of 
him, but he had the persuasion that comes to many 
that he was probably destined to ue early death. 
His son was born shortly after this time, and that 
seems to have bad not a little to do with brightening 
hia life. While in Egypt Maimonides married the 
sister of one of the royal secretaries, who, in turn, 
wedded Maimonides' sister. Maimonides took on 
himself the education of his son, who also became 
a physician, though his father was not to have the 
satisfaction of watching his success in the practice 
of his chosen profession. This son, Abraliam, be- 
came the physician of Mnlie Alkomen, the brother 
of Saladin, and, besides, was a physician to the hos- 
pital at Cairo. Bis son, David, the grandson of 
Maimonides, practised medicine also at Cairo till 
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1300. He in turn left two sods, Abraham and Solo- 
mon, who achieved reputation in the chosen pro- 
fession of their ^eat-grandfather, 

Maimonides, after the birth of his son, became 
one of the busiest of practising physicians. Indeed, 
it is bard to andcrstaud how he bad the time to do 
any writing in his busy life. Still less ean we nn- 
derstand his time for teaching. He was the physi- 
cian to Saladiu, whose relations with Kit-hard Coeur 
de Lion have made iiim known to Engli.sh-spenking 
people. Every morning, as the Court physician, 
Maimonides went to the palace, situated half a mile 
away from his dwelling, and if any of the many of- 
ficialB and dependents that then, as now, were at 
Oriental courts, were ill, he stayed there for some 
time. As a rule he could only get back to bis own 
home in the afternoon, and then be was, as he says 
himself, " almost dying with hunger.** Knowing 
the scantiness of the Oriental breakfast, we are not 
surprised. Tbere he found bis waitmg-room full 
of patients, " Jews and Mohammedans, prominent 
and unimportant, friends and enemies,'* be says 
himself, " a varied crowd, who are looking for my 
medical advice. There is scarcely time for me to 
get down from my carriage and wash myself and 
eat a little, and then until night I am constantly 
occupied, so that, from sheer exhaustion, I must lie 
down. Only on the Sabbath day have I the time to 
occupy myself with my own people and my studies, 
and so the day is away from me.**" Wlial a picture 
it is of the busy medica.1 teacher at all times in the 
world's history, yet it must not be forgotten that 
it is from these busy men that we have derived our 
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most precious lessons in caring for patients rather 
than disease, Jn Ihe art of medicLne rather than med- 
ical science— and their practical lessons have been 
valnable long after the Sue-spun theories of the 
scieuliHt that took so long to elaborate have been 
placed deBnltely in the lumber room. 

Hie repntation as a writer on medical topics is 
not as great as that which has been accorded him 
for his writings on philosophy and in Talmudio 
literature, but he well dosorves a place among tho 
great praotieal masters of medicine, as well as high 
rank among the physicians of his time. There is 
little that is original in his writing, but his thorough- 
going common sense, his wide knowledge, and lus 
disoriminating, eclectic faculty make his writings 
of special value. As might have been expected, the 
Aphorisms of Hippocrates attracted his attention, 
and, besides, he wrote a series of aphorisms of his 
own. The most interesting of his writings, how- 
ever, is a series of letters on dietetics written for 
the son of his patron Saladin. The young prince 
seems to have suffered from one of the neurotic con- 
ditions that so often develop in those who have their 
lives all planned for them, and little incentive to do 
things for themselves. The main portion of hia 
complaints centred, as in the case of many another 
individual of leisure, in disturbances of digestion. 
Besides, ho suffered from constipation and feelings 
of depression. Doubtless, like many a young per- 
son of the modern time, he was quite sure that these 
symptoms portended some insidious organic ail- 
ment that would surely bring an early death. When 
fathers, having done all tliat there is to do, just ex- 
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pect their sons to enjoy the fruits of the paternal 
accomplishments, oonditions of this kind very often 
develop, unless the young man procoeds to occupy 
himself with even more dangerous distractions than 
he finds in unending thought about his own feelings. 
The rules of life and health that Maimonides laid 
down in these letters Lave become part of our pop- 
ular medical tradition. Probably more of the 
ordinarily current masims as to health have been 
derived from them than would possibly be suspected 
by anyone not familiar with them. In various 
forma his rules have been published a number of 
times. A good idea of them can be obtained from 
the following compendium of them, which I ab- 
breviate from a biographical sketch of Maimonides 
by Dr. Oppler, which appeared in the •' Deutsches 
Archiv fiir Geschichte der Medizin und Mediciniache 
Geographic " (Bd. 2, Leipzig, 1879). 

1. Man is bound to lead a life pleasing to Ood if 
he wants to have a healthy body, and he must hold 
himself far from everything that can hurt his health 
and accustom himself to whatever renews hia 
strength. He should eat pnd drink only when hungry 
and thirsty and should be particularly careful of the 
regular evacuation of hia bowels and of his bladder. 
He must not delay either of these operations, but as 
far as possible satisfy the inclination at once. 

2. A man must not overload his stomach but 
be content always with something less than is neces- 
sary to make him feel quite satisfled. He should not 
drink much during the meal and only of water and 
wine mixed, taking somewhat more after digestion 
has begun and after digestion is completed, in mod- 
eration according to his needs. Before a man sits 
down to table he should note whether he has any 
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tendency to evacuation and aliould make the body 
warm by movement and activity. After this esercise 
he should rest a Httle before taking food. It is very 
bene&L-ial after work to take a hath and then the 
meal. 

3. Food should be taken always in the Bitting 
position. There should be no riding nor wnlkiug, nor 
movements of the body until digef»tioii is finished. 
The man who takes a walk or any slronuoiis occu- 
pation immediately after eating subjects himself to 
serious dangers of disease. 

4. Day and night should be divided into twenty- 
four hours. Men should sleep for eight hours, and 
so arrange their sleep that the end of it comes with 
the dawn, so that from the beginning of sleep until 
simrise there should be an eight-hour inteiral. "We 
should alt leave our beds about the time that the »un 
riaes. 

5. During sleep a man should lie neither on his 
face nor on hia baek but on his side, the beginning 
of the night on his left and at the end ou his right. 
He should not go to sleep for three or four hours 
after eating and should not sleep during the day. 

6. I'Vuits that are laxative, as grapes, figs, 
melons, gourds, should be taken only before meal 
tim« and not mixed with other food. It would he 
better to let these get into the abdominal organs 
and then take other food. 

7. Eat what is easily digestible before what is 
difficult of digestion. The flesL of birds before beef 
and the flesh of calves before that of cows and steers. 
(Birds were then thought more digestible than other 
fleshy we Imve reversed the ruling. The note shows 
how light and digestible their flesh was considered 

,and the reason therefor.) 

8. In summer eat cooling food, acids, and no 
epiees. In winter, on the contrary, eat warming 
foods, rich in spices, mustard, and other heating sub- 
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sUuccs. In cold and warm climates one should eat 
aocordiDg to the climatic conditions. 

9. Thorc are certain harmfoi foods that should 
be avoided. Large salt fish, old cheese, old pickled 
meat, young new mnc, eril-smelUiiK and bitter foods 
are often poisoDous. There are aleo some whit-h are 
less harmful, but are not to be recommended as ordi- 
nary nutritive materials. Large fish, cheese, milk 
more than twenty-four hours after milking, the flesh^ 
of old oxen, beans, peas, unleavened bread, sauer- 
kraaf, onions, radishes and the like. These are to be 
taken only In small quantities and only in the winter 
time and they should be avoided in the summer. 
Beans and lentils are to be rewmmended neither in 
winter nor summer. 

10. As a rule one should avoid the eating of tree 
fruits, or not eat much of them, especially when 
they are dry and even less when they are green. If 
they are unripe they may cause serious damage. Jo- 
hannesbrod is very hai-mful at all times, as are also 
all the suur fruits, and only small amounts of them 
should be eaten in summer or in warm countries. 

11. The fruits that are to be recommended dry 
as well as fresh, are figs, grapes, and almonds. 
These may be eaten as one has the appetite for them, 
but one should not accustom bim^'lf to eat them 
mucli, though they are healthier than all other fruits. 

12. Honey and wine are not good for children, 
though they are beneficial for older people, especially 
in winter. In summer one-third less of them should 
be eaten than in winter. 

13. Special care should be taken to have regular 
movements of the bowels that carry off the impuri- 
ties of the body. It is an axiom in me<iicine, that 
80 long as evacuations are ab.sent, or dilUcult, or re- 
quire strong efforts, the individual is liable to seri- 
ous disease. Every medical means should be taken, 
to overcome constipation in order to escape its dan-i 
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gers. For this puri>ose young people should be 
given salty food, materials that have been soaked in 
olive oil, salt itself, or certain vegetable soups with 
olive oil and salt. Older people should take honey 
mixed with warm water early in tbe morning and 
four hours later should take tbclr breakfast. Tliia 
proceeding should be followed up frojn one to four 
days until the constipation is overcome. 

14. Another axiom of medicine is that so long as 
a man is able to be active and vigorous, does not 
eat until he is over-full, and does not suffer from 
constipation, he is not liable to disease. Kven such 
men, however, are much safer if they do not take 
food that may disagree with them. 

15. Whoever gives himself up to inactivity, or 
puts oflF evacuations of the towels, or suffers from 
constipation, will be sure to suffer from many dis- 
eases and will see his strength disappear even should 
he eat the best food in the world and make use of all 
the remedies that physicians have. Immoderate eat- 
ing is a poison for men and the cause of many dis- 
eases which attack them. Most diseases come from 
either eating too much or partaking of unsuitable 
food. That was what Solomon meant with his 
proverb: " He who puts a guard over his mouth and 
his tongue protects himself from many evils," that 
is to say, whoever protects hig month from the over- 
indulgence iu food and his tongue from unsuitable 
speech protects himself from many evils. 

16. Every week at least a man should take a 
■warm bath. One should not bathe when hungry, nor 
after eating until the food is digested, and buthe the 
whole body in warm but not too hot water and the 
head in hot "water. Afterwards the body should be 
washed in lukewarm and cool water until finally cold 
water is used. One should pour neither cold nor 
even lukewarm water on the head, nor bathe in cold 
water in the winter time, nor when the body is 
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tired and ja pqip i ji l k m. At sadi time* &e bs& 
AowM be pm off for a vfaQeL 

17. A« aoao u one leaves the bath one ■horid 
eever oacMlf, and espedaUr «0Ter tha head, ao ttal 
■e draogfat may atrfte it. Even in sammer, carftj 
amit be taken to aht/erve this roleL After this 
ahonld rest for a vhile imtU the best of the 
psana off and tbea should go to table. If one 
aleep a Ettle jnst before a meal it ia often rerr bioe-l 
fieu). Neither daring the bath Dor immedUtdy after 
it abonld cold water be dmnk, and if there is an 
inappea aable thirst a little wine and water or wat^* 
and honey should be taken. Tn winter it is beneficial 
to mb the body with oil after the bath. 

18. VeoesectioD BhonJd not be practised fre- 
quently, for it is only meant for serious illnesa. It 
diODld not be permitted in winter or stnnroer, nor 
dariog the months of April or September (the " r " 
montL?). After pasaing his fiftieth year an indl- 
viiiual should abstain from venesection. Ve 
tioo ahonld not be practised on the day when one 
takes a bath or goes on a jonmer or retams from it 
fin tlie day when it is praetiRed! less than usual 
KhouM be eaten and drnnk^ and the patient shooldi 
give him«cif to rest, nndertake no work nor bother- 
uome occapation. and take no walk. 

19. Whoever observes these mies of life faith- 
fully I guarantee him a long life without disease. 
He Hliall rcaeh a good old a^, and when he comes 
to die wilt not need a physician. His body will re- 
main always strong and healthy, nnleas of course 
he has been born with n weak nature, or has had an 
unfortunate bringing up, or should be attacked by 
epidemic disease or by famine. 

20. Only the healthy Rhould keep these rules. 
Wlioever is ill or a sufferer from nny injuries, or 
has lost his health through bad habits, for him there 
are special rules for each disease, only to be found 
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in the medical books. Let it be remembered that 
every ebauge in a lU'e habit is tlio beginning of aa 
ailment. 

21. If no physician can be secured, then ailing 
people may use these rules as well an the healthy. 

These rules are, of course, full of the common 
sense of medicine that endures at all times. For 
the tropical climate of the Eastern countries they 
probably represent as good advice as could be given 
even at the present time. With them before us it ie 
not surprising to find that on other subjects Mai- 
monides wns Just as sensible. Perliaps in nothing is 
this more striking tUau in his coniplete rejection of 
astrology. Considering how long astrology, in the 
MDSC of the doctrine of the stars influencing human 
health and destinieSj hud dominated men's minds, 
and how universal was the acceptance of it, Mai- 
monides* strong expressions show how much geotua 
lifts itself above the popular persuasions of its 
time, even among the educated, and how much it 
anticipates subsequent knowledge. 

It is well to remind ourselves that as late as the 
middle of the eighteenth century Meamer's thesis 
on " The Influeuct* of thu Stars on Human Constitu- 
tions *' was accepted by the faculty of the University 
of Vienna as a satisfactory evidence not only of hia 
knowledge of medicine, but of his power to reason 
about it. At the end of the twelfth century Maimon- 
ides was trying to argue it out of existence on the 
best possible grounds. "Know, my masters," he 
writes, " that no man should believe anything that 
is not attested by one of these three sanctions : — ra- 
tional j>roof as in mathematical science, the percep- 
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tion of the senses, or traditions from the prophets 
and learned men." His biographer in the moDO- 
grapb '* Maimonides," published by the Jewish 
Publication Society of America,' expresses his 
further ^-iews on the subject in compendious form, 
and tLeu gives his final ronclusiou as follows : 

*' ' Works on astrology are the product of fools, 
who mistook vanity for wisdom. Men are inclined 
to believe whatever is written iu a book, especially 
if the book be ancient ; and in olden times disaster 
befell Israel because men devoted themselves to such 
idolatry instead of practising the arts of martial de- 
fence and government.' He says, that he had him- 
self studied every extant astrological treatise, and 
had convinced himself that none deserved to be called 
scientific. Maimonides then proceeds to distinguish 
between astrology and astronomy, in the latter of 
which lies true and necessary wisdom. He ridicules 
the supposition that the fate of man could be de- 
pendent on the oougtellations, and urges that such 
a theory robs life of purpose, and makes man a 
slave of destiny. ' It is true,' he concludes, ' that 
you may find strange utterances in the Rabbinical 
literature which imply a belief in the potency of the 
stars at a man's nativity, but no one is justified in 
surrendering his own rational opinions because this 
or that sage erred, or because an allegorical remark 
is expressed literally. A man must never cast his 
own judgment behind himj the eyes are set in front, 
Dot in the back.' '* 

While Maimonides could be so positive in his 
opinions with regard to a subject on which he felt 
competent to say sometbiug, he was extremely mod- 

I'-Malmonldec."!}; David TelUa and brael AbratiRma, Phlladslpbla. 
160a. 
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est \rith regard to many of the great problems of 
medicine. He often uses the expression in his 
writings, " 1 do not see how to explain this matter." 
He quotes with approval from a Rahbi of oM who 
had oounselled his etudents, '* teach thy tongue to 
say, I do not know." In this, of course, he has given 
the best possible evidence of his largeness of mind 
and his capacity for making advance iu knowledge. 
It is when men are ready to say, " I do not know," 
that progress becomes possible. It is very easy to 
rest in n conscious or unconscious pretence of knowl- 
edge that obscures the real question at issue. A great 
thinker, who lived in the century in which Maimon- 
ides died, Roger Bacon, set down as one of the 
four principal obstacles to advance in knowledge 
indeed, as the one of the four that hampered intel- 
lectual progress Ibe most, the fact that men feared 
to say, " I do not know," 

One of the most interesting features of Maimon- 
jdes' career for the modern lime is the influence that 
his writings exerted over the rising intellectual life 
of Europe within a half century after his death. 
Most people would bo rather inclined to think that 
tliis Jewish author of tbe East would have very 
little influence over the thinkers and teachers of 
Europe within a generation after his death. lie 
died in 1204, jnst at tlie beginning of one of the 
great productive centuries of humanity, perhaps 
one of the greatest of them all. In literature, in 
art, in architecture, in philosophy, and iu educa- 
tion, this century made wonderful strides. Two of 
its greatest teachers, Alberhis Maguus and hia 
pnpil, Thomas Aquinas, quote from Moses ^gyp- 
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tJDUs, the European name for Maimomdos at that 
time, and evidently knew his writings very well, 
Maimonides was for them an important oomiectidg 
link with the world of old Greek thought. Others 
of the writers and teachers of this time, as William 
of Auvorgne, and the two great Franciscans, Alex- 
ander of IIqIgs and Duns Scotus, were also in- 
fluenced by Maimonides. In a word, the educa- 
tional world of that time was much more closely 
united than we might think, and it did not take 
long for a great writer's thoughts to make them- 
selves felt several thousand miles away. Maimon- 
ides was, then, in his own time one of the world 
teachers, and, in a certain sense, he must always re- 
main that, as representing a special development of 
what is heBt in human nature. 



V. 



GREAT ARABIAN PHYSICUNS 



Li order to understand the place of the Arabs in 
medicine and in science, a few words as to the rise 
of thi» people to political power, and then to the cul- 
tivation of literature and of science, are necessary. 
We hear of the Arabs as hireling soldiers fighting 
for others during the centuries just after Christ, 
and especiallj' in connection with the story of the 
famous Queen Zenobia at Palmyra. Ait^r the de- 
struction of this city we hear nothing more of them, 
until the time of Mohammed. During these six and 
a half centuries there is little question of education 
of any kind among them except that at the end of 
the sixth century, the Persian King Chosroes T, 
who was much interested in mcdiciuc, encouraged 
the medical school in DjondiBabour, in Arabistan, 
founded at the end of the fifth century by the Nes- 
torian Christians, who continued as tlie teachers 
there until it became one of the most important 
schools of the East. It was here that the first Arab 
physicians were trained, and here that the Chris- 
tian physicians who practised medicine among the 
Arabs were educated. 

Among the Arabs themselves, before the time o^ 
Ikfohammed, there had been very little interest in 
medicine. Gurlt notes that even the physician of 
the Prophet himBclf was, according to tradition, a 
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Christian. Mohammed's immediate successors were 
not interested in education, and tbeir people mainly 
turned to Christian and .Jewish physicians for 
whatever medical treatment Ihey needed. When 
the Caliphs came to be rulers of the Mohammedan 
Empire, they took special paina to encourage the 
study of philosophy and medicme; though dissec- 
tion was forbidden by the Koran, most of the oUier 
medical sciences, and esyjeoially botany and all the 
therapeutic arts, were seriously cultivated. 

Until the coming 0/ Mohammed, the Arabs had 
been wandering tribes, getting some fame as hireling 
soldiers, but now, under the influence of n feeling 
of community in religion, and led by the military 
genius of some of Mohammed's successors, whosel 
soldiers were inspired by the religious feelings of 
the sect, they made great conquests. The Moham- 
medan Empire extended from India to Spain within 
a century after Mohammed's death. Carthage was 
taken and destroyed, Constantinople was threat- 
ened. In 661, scarcely forty years after the hegira 
or flight of Mohammed, from which good Moham- 
medans date their era, the capital was transferred 
from Medina to Damascus, to he transferred from, 
here to Bagdad just about a century later, where it 
remained until the Mongols made an end of the 
Abbasside rulers about the middle of the thirteenth 
century. At the beginning the followers of Mo- 
bammed were opposed to knowledge and education 
of all kinde. Mohammed himself had but little. 
According to tradition, he could not read or write. 
The story told with regard to the Caliph Omar and 
the great library of Alexandria, seems to have a 
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foundation in reality, though such legends usually 
are not to be taken literally. Certainly it represents 
the traditional view as to the attitude of the earlier 
Moslem rulers to education. Omar was asked what 
should be done with the more than two millioQ vol- 
nmes. He said that the books in it either agreed 
with the Koran, or they did not. If they agreed 
with it they were quite useless. If they did not, 
tliey were pernicious. In either case, they should 
be done away with, because there was an element of 
danger in them. Accordingly, the precious volumes 
that had been accumulating for nearly ten eentaries, 
served, it is said, to heat the baths of Alexandria 
for some six months — probably the most precious 
fuel evei; used. Fortunately for posterity, the edict 
was not quite as universal in its application as the 
story would indicate, and exceptions were made for 
books of science. 

In the course of their conquests, however, the 
Mohammedan Arabs captured the Greek cities of 
Asia Minor. They were brought closely in contact 
with Greek culture, Greek literature, and Greek 
thought. As has always been the case, captive 
Greece took its captors captive. What happened 
to the Romans earlier came to pass also among the 
Arabs. Inspired by Greek philosophy, science, and 
literature, they became ardent devotees of science 
and the arts. While not inventing or discovering 
anything new, like the Romans they carried on the 
old. Damascus, Basra, Bagdad, Bokhara, Samar- 
cand all became centres of culture and of educa- 
tion. Large sums were paid for Greek manu- 
scripts, and for translations from them. Under the 
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famous Uartm al-Raschid, at the end of the eighth 
century, whose name is better known to us than that 
of any others, because of the stories of his wander- 
ing by night among bis people in order to see if 
justice were done, three handred scholars were sent 
at the cost of the Caliph to the various parts of the 
world in order to bring back treasures of science, 
and especially of geography and medicine. It is an 
interesting historical reflection that the Japanese 
and Cliincse arc doing the same thing now. 

The Arabs were very much taken by the philoso- 
phy of Aristotle, and it became the foundation of all 
their education. Greek thought, as always, inspired 
its students to higher things. Soon everywhere in 
the dominions of tho Caliphs, philosophy, science, 
art, literature, and education flourished. Medicine 
was taken up with the other sciences and cultivated 
assiduously. PVeind, in bis " Historia Medicinie,*' 
says that the writings of the old Greeks which 
treated of medicine were saved from destruction 
with the other books at Alexandria, for the desire 
of health did not have less strength among the Araba 
than among other nations. Since these books 
taught them how to preserve health, and were not 
otherwise contrary to the laws of the Prophet, that 
served to bring about their preservation. Freind 
also calls attention to the fact that grammars and 
boobs which treated of the science of langnagc were 
likewise saved from destruction. Besides the 
library, the Arabs, after their conquest of Alex- 
andria in the eighth century, came under the in- 
fluence of the university still in existence there. 

In the 'West, in Spain, the Arabs enjoyed the 
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Bame advantages as rogards contact with cnltnrG 
and education as their conquest of the Eastern 
cities and Alexandria brought them in the East. 
"WTiilo it is not generally realized, Spain was, as we 
have pointed out, the province of the Boman Em- 
pire in the West that advanced most in culture be- 
fore the breaking up of the Empire. The Silver 
Age of Latin literature owes all of its genius^es to 
Spain, Lucan, the Senecas, Martial, Quintilian, 
are all Spaniards. Spain itself was a most flourish- 
ing province, and under the Spanish CicEars, from 
the end of the first to about the end of the second 
century, increased rapidly in population. Spain 
was the leader in these prosperous times, and the 
tradition of culture maintained itself. When 
Spain becamo Christian the first groat Cliristian 
poet, Prudentius, born about the middle of the 
fourth century, came from there. He has been 
called the Horace and Virgil of the Christians. 

The coming down of the barbarians from the 
North disturbed Spain's prosperity and the peace 
and culture of her inhabitants, but it should not he 
forgotten that the first medieval popularization of 
science, a .=!ort of encyclopedia of knowledge, the 
first of its kind after that of Pliny in the classical 
period, came from St. Isidore of Seville, a Spanish 
bishop. 

There has been considerable tondenoy to insist 
that Spanish culture and intellectuality owe nearly 
all to the presence of the Moors in Spain. This can 
only be urged, however, by those who know nothing 
at all of the Spanish Caesars, the place of Spain in 
the history of the Roman Empire, and the continu- 
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ance of tlio culture that then reached a climax of 
espression during succeeding centurtcd. On the 
contrary, the Moors who came to Spain owe moat 
of their tendency to devote themselves to culture 
and education to the state of affairs existent in 
Spain when they came. There js no doubt that 
they raised standards of education and of culture 
above the level to which they had sunk under the 
weight of the invading barbarians from the North, 
and Spain owes much to the wise ruling and devo- 
tion to tlie intellectual life of her Moorish invaders. 
All the factors, however, roust be talron together in 
order to appreciate properly the conditions which 
developed under the Arabs in both the East and the 
West. The Arabs invented little that was new in 
science or x)hilo8ophy; they merely carried on older 
traditions. It is for that that the modem time 
owes them a great debt of gratitude. 

RH&ZES 

The most distinguished of the Arabian physicians 
was the man whose rather lengthy Arabian name, 
beginning with Abu Bekr Mohammed, fiuished with 
el-Razi, and who has hence been usually referred 
to in the history of medicine as Bhazes. He was 
bom about 850 at Raj, in the Province of Chorasau 
in Persia. He seems to have had a liberal early 
education in philosophy and in philology end litera- 
tare. He did not take up medicine until later in 
life, and, according to tradition, supported himself 
as a singer until he was thirty years of age. Then 
he devoted himself to medical studies with the 
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ardor and the success so ofkn noted in those whose 
opportunity to study medicine has been delayed. 
His studies were made at Bagdad, where Iba Zein 
el-Taberi was his teacher. He returned to his na- 
tive town and was for some time the head of the 
hospital there. Later he was called by the Sultan to 
Bagdad to take charge of the renovated and en- 
larged hospital of the capital. His medical career, 
then, is not unlike that of many another succesaful 
physician, especially of the modem time. At 
Bagdad he had abundant opportunities for study, 
and the ambition to make medicine as well as to 
make money and gain fame. 

His studies in science were all founded on Aris- 
totle. Though he was called the Qalen of his time, 
and looked up to the Greek physician as Ms master, 
even the authority of Galen did not override that of 
the Stagirite in his estimation. One of his apho- 
risms is said to have been, *' If Galen and Aristotle 
are of one mind on a subject, then surely their 
opinion is true. When they differ, however, it is 
extremely difficult for the scholar to decide which 
opinion should be accepted." He drew many pupils 
to Bagdad, and, when one knows his teaching, this 
is not surprising. Some of his aphorisms arc very 
practical. While the expressions just quoted with 
regard to Galen and Aristotle might seem to in- 
dicate that Rhazes was absolutely wedded to author- 
ity, there is another well-known maxim of his which 
shows how much he thought of the value of experi- 
ence and observation. '* Truth in medicine," he 
said, *' is a goal which cannot be absolutely reached, 
and the art of healing, as it is described in books, 
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is far beneath the practical experience of a skilful, 
thoughtful physician.*' Some of his other medical' 
aphorisus are worth uotiog. " At the beginning of 
a disease ehoose such remedies as will nut lessen 
the patient's strength." " When you ean heal by 
diet, prescribe no other remedy, and, where simpio' 
remedies suffice, do not take complicated ones." 

Rhazcs knew well the value of the influence ol 
mind over body even in serious organic disease, and^ 
even thongh death seemed impending. One of his 
aphorisms is: "Physicians ought to console their 
patients even if the signs of impending death seem; 
to be present. For the bodies of men arc dependent 
on their spirits/' He considered that the most 
valuable thing for the physician to do was to in- 
crease the patient's natural vitality. Ilence his ad- 
vice: '* In treating a patient, lot your first thought 
be to strengthen his natural vitality. If you 
Btrengthen that, you remove ever so many ills with- 
out more ado. If you weaken it, however, by the 
remedies that you use you always work harm." 
The simpler the means by which the patient's cure 
can be brought about, the better in his opinion. He 
insists again and agaLu on diet rather than artificial 
remedies. '* It is good for the physician that he 
should be able to cure disease by means of diet, if 
possible, rather than by meaus of medicine." An- 
other of his aphorisms seems worth while quoting: 
" The patient who consults a great many physicians 
is likely to have a very confused state of mind." 

Some idea of Bhazes' strenuous activity as a 
writer on medical subjects may be obtained from 
the fact that thirty-six of his works are still extant, 
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and there are noarly two hnndrod others of whidi 
only the titles have been preserved. Some of these 
are doubtless the works of popUs and students of 
sncceeding: ifenerationa, pnblished under his name 
to attract attention. His principal work is " Con- 
tinens," or " Comprehensor," which owes its title 
to the fact that it was meant to contain the whole 
practice of medicine and surgery. It includes 
references to the writings of all previous distin- 
igoished medical writers, from Hippocrates to 
Honein Ben Ishac, also known as Joliannitius, a 
Christian Arabian physician, one of Hhazes' teach- 
ers. The moat frequently quoted of these authori- 
ties are Galen, Oribasins, Aetins, and Paul of j'Egina. 
The work, however, is not made up entirely of quo- 
tations, but contains many observations made by the 
anthor himself. Gurlt says that the foundation of 
the theoretic medicine of Rhazes is the system of 
Galen, while in practice he seems to cling more to 
the aphorisms of Hippocrates. He has many prac- 
tical points which show that bo thought for himself. 
For instance, in wounds of the abdomen, if the in- 
testines are extruded and cannot be replaced, be 
snp^sts the suspension of tlie patient by his hands 
and feet in a bath in order to facilitate their return. 
If they do not go back readily, conipresaes dipped in 
warm wine should be used. Caneer he declares to 
be almost incurable. He has much to say about the 
bites of animals and their tendency to be poisonous, 
knew rabies very welt, and knew also that the 
bites of men might have similar serious conse- 
quences. 
It is Impossible to give any adequate idea of the 
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thoroughly practical character of Rhazes* medical 
writing in a few lines, but it mnv suffice to say that 
there is scarcely any feature of modem medicine 
and surgery that he does not touch, and oftener than 
not his touch is sure and rational and frequently 
much better than the advice of suecesaors long after 
him in the same matters. An example or two mil 
suffice to illustrate this. In the treatment of nasa! 
polyps he says that whenever drug treatment of 
these is not successful, they should be removed with 
a snare made of hair. For fall of the uvula he sug- 
gests gargles, but when these fail he advises re- 
section and cauterization. Among the affections of 
the tongue he numbers abscess, fissure, ulcer, can- 
cer, ranula, shortening of the ligaments, hypertro- 
phy, erythema of the mucous membrane, and in- 
flammatory swelling. In general his treatment of 
the upper respiratory tract is much farther ad- 
vanced than we might think possible at this time. 
He advises tracheotomy whenever there is great dif- 
ficulty of respiration, and describes how it should 
be done. Aft«r the dyspnea has passed the edges 
of the wound should be brought together with 
sutures. It is not surprising, then, to find that the 
treatment of fractures and luxations is eminently 
practical, and, indeed, on any subject that be touches 
ho throws practical light. 

In the introduction to his edition of the works of 
Ambroise Pare, Malgaigne says that the fir-st refer- 
ence to a metal band in connection with trusses is 
to be found in Rhazes. ITemia was, of course, one 
of the serious ailments that, because of its super- 
ficial character, was rather well understood, and so 
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it IS not sorprising to find that much of our modern 
treatment of it was anticipated. The manipulatioas 
for ta:cis, the use of a warm bath for the relaxation 
of the patient by means of heat and by putting the 
head and feet higher than tlie abdomen while in the 
bath, and the emploj-ment of varions kinds of trusses 
to prevent strangulation of the hernia recur over 
and over again, in the authors of the Middle Ages. 
Many of the saggestions are to be found in the early 
Greek authors, but subsequent writers give a cer- 
tain personal expression to them which shows how 
much they had learned by personal observation in 
the employment of varions methods. 

Pagel, in Pusehmann's " Handbook of the His- 
tory of Medicine," declares that Rhazes' most im- 
portant work for pure medicine is his monograph on 
smallpox. Its principal vnlne is dne to the fact 
that, though he has consulted old authorities care- 
fully, liis discussion of the disease is founded al- 
most entirely on his own experience. His descrip- 
tion of the %'ariou9 stages of the disease, of the forms 
of the eruption, and of the differential diagnosis, is 
very accurate. He compares the course of the fever 
with that of other fevers, and briugs ont exactly 
what constitutes the disease. His suggestions as 
to prognosis are excellent. Those cases, he de- 
clares, are particularly serions in which the erup- 
tion takes on a dark, or greenish, or violet color. 
The prognosis is also unfavorable for those cases 
which, having considerable fever, have only a slight 
amount of rash. His treatment of the disease in 
young persons was by x-enesectlon and cool douches. 
Cold water and acid drinks ahonld be administered 
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freely, so that sweat and oUier excretions may carry 
off poisonous matariuls. Cure must be takon to 
watch the pulse, the breathing, the appearance of 
the feet, the evacuations from the bowels, and to 
modify therapy in accordance witli these indications. 
The eruption is to be encouraged by external waruith 
and special care must be taken with regard to com- 
plications in the eyes, the ears, the nose, the mouth, 
and the pharynx. 

A fact that will, perhaps, give the best idea to 
modem readers of the place of Rhazes in the his- 
tory of medicine is thai Vesalius considered it worth 
his while to make a translation of his principal work. 
Unfortunately that translation has not come down 
to us. When Vesalius, pestered by the con- 
troversies that had eonio upon him because of his 
venturing to make his observations for himself, ac- 
cepted the post of physician to the Emperor Charles 
y, he burnt a number of his manuscripts. 
Among these were his translation of Rhazes and 
some annotations on Galen, which, as he says him- 
self, had grown into a hnge volume. The Galenists 
were bitterly dccrjing his refusal to accept Oalcu 
on many points, and both of these works would have 
added fuel to the flame of controversy. He deemed 
it wiser, then, not to give any further opportunities 
for rancorous criticism, and, feeling prcsvimably 
that in his new and important post it was not worth 
while to bother further over the matter, he burnt 
them. He telk the reason in his letters to Joachin 
Eoelant: ** When I was about to leave Ttaly to go 
to Court, since a number of the physicians whom 
70U know had made the worst kind of censure of 
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my books, both to the Emperor himftclf, and to other 
rulers, I burned all the manuscripts that were left, 
although I had never sulTorcKl a moment under the 
displeasure of the Emperor because of these com- 
plaints, and in spite of the fact that a nnmbor of 
friends who were present urged me not to destroy 
them." 

Vesalius' translation of Rhazes was probably un- 
dertaken because he recognized in him a kindred 
spirit of original investigation and inquiry, whose 
work, beeause it was many centuries old, would 
command the weight of an authority and at the same 
time help in the eontroversy over Galenic questions. 
This, of itself, would be quite enough to miike the 
repatation of Rhazes, even if we did not know from 
the writings themselves and from the admiration of 
many distinguished men as well as the incentive that 
his works have so often proved to original ob- 
servation, that he is an important link in the chain 
of obser^'erB in medicine, who, though we would 
naturally expect them to be so frequent, are really 
80 rare. 



AU ABBAS 

Rhazes lived well on into the tenth century. Eis 
successor in preatige, though not his serious rival, 
was All Ben el-Abbas, usually spoken of in medical 
literature as AU .'Vbbas, a distinguished Arabian 
physician who died near the end of the tenth cen- 
tury. He wrote a book on medicine which, because 
of its dedication to the Sultan, to whom he was body- 
physician, is known as the " Liber Begius," or 
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" Royal Book of Medicine." This became the lead- 
ing text-book of medicine for the Arabs until re- 
placed by the '* Canon of Avicenna *' some two cen- 
turies later. The " Libt-r Ropins " was an ex- 
tremely practical work and, like most of the Arabian 
books of the early times, is simple and direct, qtiite 
without many of the objectionable features that de- 
veIoi>ed later in Arabian medicine. It is valuable 
mainly for its contributions to diet and the fact 
that All Abbas tested many of his medicines on ail- 
ing animals before applying them to men. Of 
course, it owes much to earlier writers on medicine, 
and especially to Paul of ^gina. 

An example of its practical value Is to be found 
in his description of the treatment of a wound of 
the brachial artery, when, as happened often in 
venesection from the median basilic vein, it was in- 
jared through earelessneas or inadvertence. If 
astringent or cauterizing methods do not stop the 
bleeding, the artery should be exposed, carefully 
isolated, tied in two places above and below the 
wound, and then cut across between them. He has 
many similar practical bits of technique. For in- 
stance, in pulling a back tooth he recommends that 
the gums be incised so as to loosen them around 
the roots, and then the tooth itself may be drawn 
with a special forceps which he calls a molar forceps. 
In ascites he recommends that when other means 
fail an opening should be made three finger-breadths 
below the navel with a pointed phlebotomy knife, 
and a portion of the Quid allowed to evacuate itself. 
A tnbe should then be inserted, but closed. The 
next day more of the fluid should be allowed to 
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oome awav, and then tho tube removed and the ab- 
domen wrapped witli a finii bandage. 

It is easy to understand that Alt Abbas' book 
shonld have beon popular, and the more we know 
of it the easier it is to explain why CooBtantine 
Africanns should have selected it for translation. 
It contains ten theoretic and ten practical hooks, and 
gives an excellent idea of the medical knowledge and 
medical practice of the lime. Probably the fact 
that Constantino had translated it led to its early 
printing', so that we have an edition of it published 
at Venice iu 1492, and another at Lyons in 1523. 
During the Middle Ages the book was often spoken 
of as " Begalis Dispositio," the " Itoyal Disposi- 
tion of Medicine.'* 



MOORISH PHTSIOIANS 

After Bhazes, the moat important contributors to 
medical literature from among the Arabs, with the 
single exception of Avioeuna, were born iu Spain. 
They are Albucasis or Abulcasis, the surgeon ; 
Avenzoar, the physician, and Averroes, the philo- 
sophic theorist in medicine. Besides, it may be re- 
called here that Maimonides, the great Jewish physi- 
cian, was bom and educated at Cordova, in Spain. 
It might very well be a surjirisp that these dislin- 
gnished men among the Arabs should hnve flonr- 
isfaed in Spam, so far from the original scat of 
Arabian and Mohamracdan dominion in the East, 
where, owing to conditions in the modem time, the 
English-speaking world particularly is not likely to 
assume that the environment was favorable for the 
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d«ve]opment of science and philosophy. Anyone 
who recalls, however, the history of Spanish in- 
tellectual iu6ucncc in the Roman Knipiro, as we 
have traced it at the beginnioK of tliis ehaptei*, will 
appreciate how favorable conditions were iu Spain 
for the fostering of intelieetual development. With 
the disturbances that had come from political strife 
and the invasion of the barbarians in Ttaly, Spain 
had undoubtedly come to hold the primacy in the in- 
tellectual life of Europe at the time when the Arabs 
took possession of the peninsula. 



ABJTLOJtSa 

The most important of the Arabian surgeons of 
the Middle Ages is Albiieasis or Abulcasis, also 
Abulkasim, who was born near Cordova, in Spain. 
The exact year of his birth is not known, hut he 
flourished in the second half of the tentli century. 
He is said to have lived to the age of 101. The 
name of bis principal work, which embraces the 
whole of medicine, is " Altasrif," or " Tesrif,** 
which has been translated " The Miscellany." Moat 
of what he has to say about medical matters is 
taken from Uhazes. His work on surgery, however, 
in three books, represents liis special contribution 
to the medical sciences. It contains a number of il- 
lustrations of instruments, and is tlie lirst illustrated 
medical book that has come to us. It was translated 
into Latin, and was studied very faithfully by all 
the surgeons of the Middle Ages. Guy de Chauliac 
has quoted Albucasis about two himdred times in 
his " Chimrgia Magna.** Even as late as the be- 
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ginning of the sixieentli century Fabricius dc Ao 
qunpendente, the teacher of Harvey, confessed that 
he owed most to throe great medical writers, Celaus 
(6rst century), Paul of ^gina {seventh century), 
and Abulcasis (tenth century). 

Abnlcasia insisted that for successful surgery a 
detailed knowledge of anatomy waa, above all, neces- 
sary. He said that the reason why surgery had 
declined in his day was that physicians did not 
know their anatomy. The art of medieine, he added 
farther, re<iuircd much time. Unfortunately, to 
quote Hippocrates, there arc many who are physi- 
cians in name only, and not in fact, eepecially in 
what regards surgery. He gives some examples of 
surgical mistakes made by his professional brethren 
that were particularly called to his attention. They 
are the poreunially familiar instances of ignorance 
causing death because surgeons were tempted to 
operate too extensively. 

His description of the procedure necessary to 
stop an artery from bleeding is an interesting ex- 
ample of his method of teaching the practical tech- 
nique of surgery. Apply the finger promptly upon 
the opening of the vessel and press until the blood 
is arrested. Having heated a cautery of the ap- 
propriate size, take the finger away rapidly and 
touch the cjiutcry at once to the end of the artery 
until the blood stops. If the spnrting blood should 
cool the cautery, take another. There should be 
several ready for the purpose. Take care, he says, 
not to cauterize the nerves in the neighborhood, for 
this will add a new ailment to the patient's affec- 
tion. There are only four ways of arresting arterial 
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hemorrhage. First, by cautery; secondt by diviBioii 
of the artery, when tJiat is not complete — for then 
the extremities contract and the blood clots — or by 
8 ligature, or by the application of substances which 
arrest blood flow, aided by a compressive bandage. 
Other means are inefficient, and seldom and, at most, 
accidentally successful. Ilia instruction for first 
aid to the lujured in case of hemorrhage in the ab- 
sence of the physician, is to apply pressure direetlyj 
upon the wound itsolf. 

The development of the surgical speeialtiee among 
the Arabs is particularly interesting. Abulcasis 
has much to say about nasal polyps. He divided 
them into three classes: (1) cancerous, (2) those 
with a number of feet, and (3) those that are soft 
and not living, — these latter, he says, are neither' 
malignant nor difficult to treat. He recommends 
the use of a hook for their removal, or a snare for 
those that cannot be removed with that instrument. 
His instructions for the removal of objects from the 
external ear are interestingly practical. Ue ad- 
vises the use of bird lime on the end of a sound to 
which objects will cling, or, where they are smaller, 
suction through a silver or copper caiiula. Hooks 
and pincettes arc also suggested. Insects should be 
removed with a hook, or with a canula, or, having 
been killed by warm oil, removed by means of a 
syringe. Some of his observations with regard to 
geni to- urinary surgery are quite as interesting. He 
even treated congenital anomalies. He snggesta cut- 
ting of the meatus when narrowed, dilatation of 
strictures with lead sounds, and even suggests plans 
of operations to improve the condition in hypo- 
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spadias. He gives the signs for differentiation be- 
tween epitbeliom»ta and coiidylomata, and distin- 
guishes various forms of ulceration of the penie. 

Abulcasis discusses varicose veins in very much 
the same spirit as a modem surgeon does. They 
occur particularly in jwople who work much on 
their feet, and especially who have to carry heavy 
burdens. They should not be operated on unless 
tbey produce great discomfort, and make it impos- 
sible for the sufferer to make iiis living. They may 
be operated on by means of incision or extirpation. 
Incision consists of catting the veins at two or three 
places when they have been made prominent by 
means of tight bandages around the limb. The blood 
should be allowed to flow freely out of tbe cut ends, 
and then a bandage applied. For extirpation, the 
skin having been shaved beforehand, the vein should 
be made prominent, and then carefully laid bare. 
"When freed from all adhesions, it should be lifted 
out on a hook, and either completely ostirpatod or 
several rather long pieces removed. He lays a good 
deal of stress on the necessity for freeing the vein 
thoronghly and lifting it well out of tissues before 
incising it. In old cases special care must be taken 
not to tear the vein. 

ilinute details of technique are often found in 
these old authors. Abnicasis, for instance, treats of 
Adherent tingcra with up-to-date completeness. They 
can occur either congenitally or from injury, as, for 
inatance, burning. They should be separated, and 
then separation maintained by means of bandages 
or by the insertion between them of a thin lead plate, 
•which prevents their readhesLojL Adhesions of the 
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fingers with the palm of the hand, which Abulcasis 
has also Been, should be treated the »iuie way. 

At times there is surpnee at finding* some rare 
lesion treated with modem technique, and a hint 
at least of our modern apparatus. Fracture of the 
pubic arch, for instance, is described in Abulcasis 
quite as if he had had definite experience with it. 
When this occurs in a woman, the reposition of 
the bone is often greatly facilitated by a cotton 
tampon in the vagina. This tampon must be re- 
moved at every nrination. There is another way, 
however, of better securing the same purpose of 
countcrpressure. One may take a sheep's bladder 
into the orifice of wbich a tube is fastened. One 
should introduce the bladder into the vagina, and 
then blow strongly through the tube, until the blad- 
der becomes swollen and fills up the vaginal cavity. 
The fracture will, as a rule, then be readily re- 
duced. Here is, of course, not alono the first hint 
of the colpeurynter, but a very practical form of 
the apparatus complete. Old-time pbyBicians used 
the bladders of animals very generally for nearly 
all the medical purposes for which we now use rub- 
ber bags. 



AVICENNA 

Undoubtedly the most important of Abnlcasis' 
contemporaries is the famous physician whose 
Arabic name, Ibn Sina, was transformed into Avi- 
cenna. He was born toward the end of the tenth 
century in the Persian province of Chorasan, at the 
height of Arabian influence, and is sometimes spoken 
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of as the chief representative of Arabian medicine, 
of as much importance for it as (Jalcn for later 
Greek medicine. His principal book is the so-called 
" Canon." It replaced the compendium " Con- 
tineus " of Ithazes, and, in the East, continued nn- 
tiJ the end of tlie fifteenth century to be looked upon 
as the most oomplete atid best system of medicine. 
Avicenna came to bo bettf^r known in the West than 
any of the other Arabimi writyrw, uud bis uame car- 
ried great weight with it. There are very few sub- 
jects in medicine that did not receive suggestive, if 
not always adequate, treatment at tlic hands of this 
great Arabian medical thinker of the eleventh cen- 
tury. He copied freely from his predecessors, but 
completed their work with his own observations and 
conclusions. One of his chapters is devoted to 
leprosy alone. He has definite information witli re- 
gard to bubonic plague and the filaria medinensis. 
Here and there one finds .striking anticipations of 
what arc supposed to be modern observations. 
Nothing was too small for bis notice. One portion 
of the fourth book is on cosmetics, in which he 
treats the affections of the hair and of the nails. 
He has special diapters with regard to obesity, 
emaciation, and genera! constitutional conditions. 
Hie book, the " Antidotarium," is the foundation of 
our knowledge of the drug-giving of his time. 

Some idea of the popularity and influence of Avi- 
oenna, five centuries after his time, can be readily 
derived from the nnmbr-r of commentaries on him 
issued during tlie Renaissance period by the most 
distinguished modieal scholars and writers of that 
time. Hyrtl, in his *' Das Arabisohe und Hebriiisohe 
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in der Anatomie," quotes some of tliem, — Bartholo- 
nueus de Varignana, Gentilia de Fulginels, Jacobus' 
de Partibus, Dldacus Lopez, Jacobus de Forlivio, 
Ugo Senesis, Diuus de Garbo, Matlliaeus de GradU 
bus, Nicolaus Leonicenus, Tbadds^us Florentinus, 
Oaleatus de Sancta Sophia. A more complete list, 
with the titles of the books, may be found in Halier's 
" BibUotheca Anatomica." For over three cen- 
turies after the foundation of medical schools in 
Europe (and even after Mondino'a book had been 
widely distributed), Avicenna was still in the hands 
of all those who had an enthusiasm for medical 
science. 



AVBNZOAB 

Another of the distinguished Arabian physicians 
was Aveazoar — the trausfonnatiou of his Arabic 
family name, Ibn~Zohr. He was probably born in 
Penaflor, not far from Seville. lie died in Seville 
in 1162 at the age, it is said, of ninety-two years. 
He was the son of a physician descended from a 
family of scholars, jurists, physicians, and officials. 
He received the best education of the time not only 
in internal medicine, but in all the specialties, and 
must bo counted among the greatest of the Spanish 
Arabian physicians. He was the teacher of Aver- 
roes, who always speaks of him with great respect. 
He is interesting as probably being the first to sug- 
gest nutrition per rectum. A few words of his 
description show bow well ho knew the toclmique. 
His apparatus for the purpose consisted of the 
bladder of a goat or some similar animal structure. 
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vrith a silver cantila fastened into its neck, to b« 
used about aa we nse a fotrntain syrmjfc. UaviDg 
first carefully washed out the rectum with cleniisiag' 
and purifying clysters, be injected the nutriment — 
eggs, milk, and gruels— into the gut. His idea was 
that the intestine would take this, and, as he said, 
suck it up, carrying it back to Uie stomach, where it 
would be digested. He was sure that he had seen 
his patients benefited by it. 

Some light on his studies of cases that would re- 
quire such treatment may be obtained from what 
he has to say about the handling of a case of 
stricture of the esophagus. He says that this be- 
g^B with some discomfort, and then some difficulty 
of swallowing, which is gradually and continuously 
increased until finully there comes complete impos- 
sibility of swallowing. It was in these cases that 
be suggested rectal alimentation, but he went 
farther than this, and treated the stricture of the 
esophagus itself. 

Tlie first step in this treatment is that a cannia 
of silver or tin should be inserted through the mouth 
and pushed down the throat till its bead meets an 
ohetruction, always being withdrawn when there is 
a vomiting movemont, until it hocomos engaged in 
tho stricture. Then frc.shlif milked milk, or gmel 
made from farina or barley, should be poured 
through it. Tie says that in these cases the patient 
might be put in a warm milk or gmel bath, sinco 
there are some physicians who believe that through 
the lower parts of the body, and also through the 
pores of the whole body, nutrition might bo taken 
up. While he considers that this latter method 
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should be tried in suitable cases, be has not very 
much faith in it, and says that the reasons urged 
for it are weak and rather frivolous. It is easy 
to understand that a man who has reached the place 
in medicine where he can recommend manipulative 
treatments of this kind, and discuss nutritional 
modes 80 rationally, knew his practical medicine 
well, and wrote of it judiciously. 



AVGimOBS 

Among the distinpuished contributors to medi- 
cine at this time, though more a philosopher than a 
physician, is the famous Averroes, whose full Arabic 
name among his contemporaries was Abul-Weltd 
Hohammed Ben Ahmed Ihn Roschd el-Maliki. Like 
Aveuzoar, of whom he was the intimate personaj 
friend, and Abulcasis and Maimonides, he was born 
in the south of Spain. He was in high favor with 
the King of Morocco aud of Spain, EI-Mansur Jacub, 
often known as Almansor, who made him one of hia 
counsellors. His works are much more important 
for philosophy than for medicme, and his philo- 
sophical writings gave him a place only second to 
that of Aristotle in the Western world during the 
Middle Ages. Averroism is still a subject of at least 
academic interest, and Renan'g monograph on it 
and its author was one of the popular books of the 
latter half of the Qiueteenth century in pUiiosophio 
circles. In spite of bis friendship with the Moorish 
King and with Avenzoar, he fell under the sue])!- 
cion of free thinking and was brought to trial with 
a number of personal friends, who occupied high 
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positions in the Moorish government. He escaped 
with his life, but only after great risks, and he was 
banished to a suburb of Cordova, in which only Jews 
were allowed to live. By personal influence he suc- 
ceeded in securing the pardon of himself and 
friends, and then was summoned to the court of the 
son and successor of El-Man8Ur in Morocco. He 
died, not long after, in 1198. 

Altogether there are some thirty-three works of 
Averrocs on philosophy and science. Only three 
of these are concerned with medicine. One is the 
*' CoUiget," so-called, conlaining seven books, on 
anatomy, physiology, pathology, diagnostics, ma- 
teria modiea, hygiene, and therapy. Then there is 
a commentary on the " Cantica of Avic«nna/' and a 
tractate on the " Theriac," Averroes' idea in writ- 
ing about medicine was to apply his particular sys- 
tem of pliilosophy to medical science. His intimate 
relations with other great physicians of the time, 
and in particular his close friendship with Avenzoar, 
enabled him to get abundant medical information in 
faultless order so far as knowledge then went, but 
his theoretic speculations, instead of helping medi- 
cine, as he thought they would^ and as philosophers 
have always been inclined to think as regards their 
theoretic contributions, were not only not of value, 
but to some extent at least hindered human progress 
by diverting men from the field of observation to 
that of specnlation. It is interesting to realize that 
Averroes did in his time what Descartes did many 
centuries later, and many another brilliant thinker 
has done before and sine*. 
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AEABIAN INFLUENCE 

Tho fame of these great tliinkers and writers in 
philosophy and io mpdicine came to be known not 
only through the distribution of their books long 
after their death, but during their lifetime, and in 
immediately subsequent generations, ardent eeekers 
after knowlrdge, who were themselves afterwards 
to become famous by their teaching and writing, 
found their way into the Arabian dominions in 
order to take advantage of tho educational oppor- 
tunities afforded. These were better than they 
could secure at home in Cbrietian countries, be- 
cause the process of bringing culture and devotion 
to literature and science into the minds of the North- 
em nations, who had replaced the old Uomans in 
Europe, was not yet completed. Bagdad and Cor- 
dova were the two favorite places of educational 
pilgrimage. The names that are most familiar 
among the scholars in the Middle Ages in Europe 
are those of whom it is recorded that they made 
long journeys in order to get in touch with what 
the Arabs hud preserved of the old Greek civiliza- 
tion and culture. Among them are such men as 
Michael Scot or Scotus, Matthew Platearius, who 
was afterwards a great teacher at Salerno; Daniel 
Morloy, Adelard of Bath, Egidius, otherwise known 
as Gilles de Corbeil; Romoaldus, Oerbert of 
Anvergne, who later became Pope under the name 
of Sylvester II; Gerard of Cremona, and the best 
known of them uH, at least in medicine, Constantine 
Africanus, whose wanderings, however, were prob- 
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ably Dot limited to Arabiau lands, but who seoms 
also to have been in Ilindustan. 

We are rather prone to think that this great spirit 
of going far nfield for knowledge's sake is recent, 
or, at least, quite modern. As a matter of fact, 
one finds it everywhere in history. Long before 
Herodotus did his wanderings lliere were many vis- 
itors who went to Egypt, and many more later who 
went to Crete, and many more a lew centuries later 
who went to the shores of Asia Minor seeking for 
the precious pearl of knowledge, and sometimes find- 
ing it without finding the even, more precious pearl 
of wisdom, '* whotio worth is from the farthest 
coasts. " 

To the Arabs we owe the foundation of a series 
of institutions for the higher learning, like thoae 
■which had existed around them in Asia Minor and 
in Egypt at the time they made their conquests. 
Alexandria, Pergamos, Cos, Cnidos, Tarsus, and 
many other Eastern cities had had what wo would 
call at least academies, and many of them deserved 
the name of imiversities. The Arabs continued the 
tradition in education that they found, and estab- 
lished educational institutions which attracted wide 
attention. As we have said, the two most famous 
of these were at Bagdad and at Cordova. Mostan- 
ser, the predecessor of the last Caliph of the family 
of the Abbassides, built a handsome palaee, in which 
the academy of Bagdad was boused. It is still in 
existence, and gives an escclleut idea of the benefi- 
cent interest of this monarch and of other of the 
Abbasside rulers in education. Its fate at the pres- 
ent time is typical of the attitude of the Moham- 
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medaus towards education. Tlioiigb tlie building Is 
Btill standing, the institutdon of learning is no longer 
tfaere. As HyrtI remarks, it i» not ideas that are 
exchanged in it now, but articles of commerce. It 
hue become the chief office of the Turkish customs 
department in Bagdad. 

These institutions of the higher learning, founded 
by the Arabs, at first as rather strict imitations of 
the museums or academies of Egypt and Asia 
Minor, gradually changed their character under the 
Arabs. Their courses became much more formal, 
ezammatious became much more important. Schol- 
arship was sought not so much for its own sake, as 
because it led to positions in the civil service, to the 
favor of princes, and, in general, to reputation and 
pecuniary reward. Formal testimonials proclaim- 
ing education, signed by the academic authorities, 
were introduced and came to mean much. Lawyers 
conld not practise withont a license, physicians also 
required a license. These formalities were adopted 
by the Western medieval universities to a consid- 
erable degree and have been perpetuated in the mod- 
em time. Undoubtedly they did much to hamper 
real education among the Arab? by setting in place 
of the satisfaction of learning for its own sake 
and the commendation of teachers the formal recog- 
nition of a certain amount of work done as recog- 
nized by the educational authorities. There was al- 
ways a tendency among the Arabs to formulate and 
formalize, to over-systematize what they were at; 
to think that new knowledge could be obtained 
aimply by speculating over what was already ac- 
quired, and developing it. There are a number of 
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comparisons between this and later periods of edu- 
cation that might be su^^ested if comparisons were 
not odions. 

The inflnence of Arabian medicine on modern 
medicine can, perhaps, best bp judged from the num- 
ber of words in our modern nomenclature, which, 
though bearing Latin forms, often with suggestion 
of Greek origins, still are not derived from the old 
Latin, or Greek authors, but represent Arabic terms 
translated into Latin during the Renaissance period. 
Hyrtl, without pretence of quoting them all, gives 
a list of these which is surprising in its compre- 
hensiveness. For instauco, the mediastinimi, the 
BUtura sagittalia, the scrobiculus cordis, the mar- 
aupium cordis, the chambers of the heart, the velum 
palati, the trochanter, the rima glottidis, the fon- 
'tanelles, the alie of the nose, all have their present 
names, not from original Latin expressions, but 
from the translation of Arabic terms. For all such 
words the Greeks and Romans have quite other ex- 
pressions, in which the sense of our modem terms 
is not contained. This has given rise to many mia- 
nnderstandings, and to many attempts in the mod- 
em times to return to the classic terminology rather 
than preserve what in many cases are the barba- 
risms introduced through the Arabic, but it is doubt- 
ful whether any comprehensive reform in the matter 
can be effected, so strongly entrenched in medical 
usage have these terms now become. 

Preind, in his '* History of Medicine," already 
cited, calls attention to the fact that the Arabs had 
an unfortunate tendency to change by addition or 
subtraction of their own views the authors that they 
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studied, aod wished to translate to others. This 
seems to have been true even of some of the mo&t 
distinguished of them. Of course, the idea of pre- 
serving an author's text untouched, and making it 
clear just where note and commentary came in, 
had not yet come to men's view, but quite apart from 
this the Arabs apparently often tried to gain ac- 
ceptance for their own ideas by having them 
masquerade as the supposed ideas of favorite dasslo 
authors. 

Another unfortunate tendency among the Arabs 
was their liking for the discussion of many trivial 
questions. HyrtI, in his volume on " Arabian and 
Hebrew 'Words in Anatomy,'" declares that it is 
ahuost incredible how earnestly some trivial ques- 
tions in anatomy and physiology were disnissed by 
the Arabs. He gives some examples. Why doea 
no hair grow on the nose of mcnt Why does the 
stomach not lie behind the mouth? Why does the 
windpipe not lie behind the esophagus! Why are 
the breasts not on the abdomeni Why are not the 
calves on the anterior portion of the legsT Eren 
such men as Ehazes and Avicenna discuss eneh 
questions. 

It was this tendency of the Arabs that x>as8ed 
over to the Western Eurojieans with Arabian com- 
mentaries on philosophy and science, and brought 
so many similar discnsRions in the scholastic period. 
These trivialities have usually been supposed to 
originate with the scholastics themselves, for they 
are not to be fomid in the Greek authors on whom 

■"Du Arabliclifl und nebrltliclie Id der Anatomfe," Dr. Joseph 
Hyrtl, WteD, 187fl. 
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the scholastics were writing commentaries, bnt they 
are typically Oriental in ehnracter, and it must be 
remembered that during the twelfth and early thir- 
teenth centuries, at least, Greek philosophy found 
its way iar^fely into Europe in Arab versions, and 
these characteristically Arabian addiliona of the 
discussion of eurions trinat questions came with 
them and produced an imitative tendency among the 
Europeans. 

As a rule the more careful has been the study of 
Arabian writers in the modem time, particularly 
by specialists, the clearer has it become that they 
lacked nearly all originality. Especially were they 
faulty in their obser^'ations; besides, they had a 
deftnlte tendency to replace observation by theory, a 
fata! defect in medicine. The fine development of 
surgery that came at the end of the Arabian period 
of medicine in Europe could never have come from 
the Arabs themselves. Gurlt has brought this out 
particularly, but it will not be difHcuIt to cite many 
other good authorities in support of this opinion. 

HyrtI, in his " Thesis on the Rarer Old Anato- 
mists,"' says that " the Arabs paid very little at- 
tention to anatomy, and, of course, because of the 
prohibition in the Koran, added nothing to it. What- 
ever they knew they took from the Greeks, and espe- 
cially Oalen. Not only did they not add anything 
new to this, but they even lost sight of much that 
was important in the older authors. The Arabs 
were much more interested in physiology; they 
could study this by giving thought to it without soil- 



«*■ Aut. Anliq. RurtoTeH," Vienna, 1835. 
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ing their bands. They delighted in theory, rather 
than in obserration.'* 

While we thus discuss the lack of origioality and 
the tendency to over-refinement among the Arabiaa: 
medical writers, it must iiot be thought that wei 
would make little of what they accomplished. They 
not only preser\'ed the old medical writers for us, 
bat they kept alive practical medicine with the prin- 
ciples of the great Greek thinkers as its basis. 
There are a large number of writers of Arabian 
medicine whose names have secured deservedly a 
high place in medical history. If this were a formal 
history of Arabian medicine, their careers and works 
would require discossion. For our purpose, how- 
ever, it seems better to confine attention to a few 
of the most prominent Arabian writers on medi- 
cine, beoause they will serve to illustrate how thor- 
oughly practical were the Arabian physicians and 
how many medical problems that we arc prone to 
think of as modem they occupied themselves with, 
solving them not infrequently nearly as we do in 
the modern time. 
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The Medical School at Salerno, probably organized 
early in the tenth century, often apoken of as the 
darkest of the centuries, and reaching its highest 
point of inRnence at the end of the twelfth century, 
is of great interest in modern times for a number of 
reasons. First it brought about in the course of ita 
development an organization of medical education, 
and nn establishment of standards that were to be 
maintained whenever and wherever there was a true 
professional spirit down to our own time. They in- 
sisted on a preliminary education of three years of 
college work, on at least four years of medical train- 
ing, on special study for specialist's work, as in 
snrgery, and on practical training with a physiciau 
or in a hospital before the student was allowed to 
practise for himself. At Salerno, too, the depart- 
ment of women's diseases was given over to women 
professors, and we have the text-books of some of 
these women medical teachers. The license to prac- 
tise given to women, however, seems to have been 
general and did not confine them merely to the care 
of women and children. We have records of a num- 
ber of these licenses issued to women in the neigh- 
borhood of Salerno. This subject of feminine med- 
ical education at Salerno, because of its special inter- 
eet in our time, will have a chapter by itself. 
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These am the special features of medical eclncation 
in our owu time that wc are rather prouc to think 
of aB origiuating with ourselves and as being indices 
of that evolution of humanity and progress in man- 
kind which are culminating in our era. It is rather 
interest ing, then, to study just how these develop- 
loonts came about and what the genesis of this great 
school was. The books of its professors were widely 
read, not only in their own generation but for cen- 
turies afterwards. With the invention of printing 
at the time of the Renaissance most of them were 
printed and exerted profound influeuee over the re- 
viva! of medicine which took place at that time. 
Salerno became the first of the universities in the 
modem sense of the word. Here there gathered 
round the medical school, first a preparatory depart- 
ment representing modern college work, and then 
departments of theology and law, though this latter 
department particularly was never quite successfnl. 
The fact that the first university, that of Salerno, 
should have been organized round a medical school, 
the second, that of Bologna, around a law school, and 
the third} that of Paris, around a school of theology 
and philosophy, would seem to represent the ordi- 
nary natural process of development in hiunan inter- 
ests. First man is interested in himself and in his 
health, then in his property, and finally in his rela- 
tions to his fellow-man and to God. 

Though much work has been done on the subject 
in recent years, it is not easy to trace the ori^ of 
the medical school at Salerno. The difficulty is em- 
phasized by the fact that even the earliest cliron- 
iclers whose accounts we have were not sure as to its 
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origin, and even had eomo doubt abont tho age of tbe 
Bchool. Alphanns, asnally designated AJpbanns I be- 
cause there are several of the name, who ia one of 
the earliest professors whose name and fame have 
come diovra to us, gives as the only definite detail as 
to the age of the echool. He was a Benedictine 
monk, distiDgnishcd as a literary man, knoivTi both 
as poet and physician, who was afterwards raised to 
tho Biahnpric of Salerno. As a bishop he was one 
of the beneficent patrons, to whom tho school owed 
much. He lived in the tenth eentury, and states that 
medicine flourished in the town before the time of 
Ouimarus IT, who reigned in the ninth century. Tn 
the ancient chronicle of Salerno, re-discovered by Do 
Renzi and published in his *' CoIIedio Salernitana,*' 
it is definitely recorded that the medical school was 
foandcd by four doctors, — a Jewish Kabbi Elinus, 
Greek Pontns, a Saracen Adala, an Arab, and a 
native of Salerno, each of whom lectured in his 
native language. There arc many elements in this 
tradition, however, that would seem to indicate its 
mythical origin and that it was probably invented 
after the event to accormt for the presence of teach- 
ers in all these Innguages aud the coming of students 
from all over the world. The names, for instance, 
are apparently corruptions of real names, as can be 
readily recognized. Elinns, tbe Jew, is probably 
Elias or GIlsous, Adala is a corruption of Abdullah, 
and Pontus, as pointed out by Puschmann in his 
" History of Medical Education," should probably 
be Gario-Pontus. 

While we do not know exactly when the medical 
Bcbool at Salerno was founded, we know that a hos- 
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pital was establisbed there as early as 820. It was 
founded by the Archdeacon Adelmus, and was 
placed under the control of the Benedictines after it 
was realized that n religious order, by its organiza- 
tion, was best fitted for carrying on such charitable 
work continuously. Other infirmaries and charitable 
inatiiutions, mainly under control of the religions, 
spraog up in Salerno. It was the presence of these 
hospitals in a salubrious climate that seems first to 
have attracted the attention of patients and then of 
physicians from all over Europe and even adjacent 
Africa and Asia. Puachmano says that it is uncer- 
tain whether clinical instruction was imparted in 
these institutions or not, bat the whole tenor of what 
we know about the practical character of the teach- 
ing at Salerno and of the fine development of profes- 
sional medicine there, would seem to argue that 
probably those who came to study medicine here 
were brought directly in contact with patients. 

As early as the ninth century Salerno was famous 
for its great physicians. We know the names of &t 
least two physicians, Joseph and Joshna, who prao-< 
tised there about the middle of the ninth century. 
Ragenifrid, a Lombard by his name, was private 
physician to Prince Wyamar of Salerno in the year 
90O. The fact that he was from North Italy indi- 
cates that already foreigners were being attracted, 
but more than this that they were obtaining oppor- 
tunities unhampered by any Chauvinism. From 
early in the tenth century physicians from Salerno 
were frequently brought to foreign courts to become 
the attending physicians to rulers. Fatients of the 
highest distinction from all over Europe began to 
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flock to Salerno, and we have the names of many of 
tliem. In the tenth century Bishop Adalberon, 
when ailing, went there, though he found no cure 
for his ills. Abbot Desiderius, however, the great 
Benedictine scholar of the time, who afterwards be- 
came Pope Victor 111, regained hia health at Sa- 
lerno under the care of the great Constantine Afri- 
canus, who was so much impressed by the gentle 
kindness and deep teaming and the example of the 
saintly Ufe of bis patient that not long after he went 
to Monte Cassiuo to become a Benedictine under 
Desiderius, who was abbot there. Duke Guiscard 
sent his son Bohemund to Salerno for the cure of 
a wound received in battle, which had refused to 
heal under the ordinary surgical treatment of the 
time. William the Conqueror, early in the eleventh 
century and while still only the Duke of Normandy, 
is said to have passed some time at Salerno for a 
Buuilar reason. 

The most interesting feature of the medical life at 
Salerno at this time is the relations between the 
clergy- and the physicians. In the sketch of the life 
of Constantine Africanus, which follows this chap- 
ter, there is some account of the friendship between 
Abbot Desiderius of Monte Cassino and Constantine 
Africanus, and the latter's withdrawal from his pro- 
fessorship to become a Benedictine. One of the phy- 
sicians of the early tenth century who stood high in 
favor with Prince Qisulf was raised to the Bishopric 
of •Salerno. This was Alphanus, whom we have al- 
ready mentioned as a chronicler, a monk, a poet, a 
physician, and finally the Bishop of Salerno. 

The best proof of how thorough was the medical 
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education at Salerno and how mnch inSaence it ex* 
crted evon over public opinion is to bo found in the 
regcUatioD of the practice of medicine, wliioh soon 
iKgan, and the insistence upon proper training be- 
fore permission to jjruciise medicine was granted. 
The medical school at Salerno early came to be a 
recognized institution in the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, representing a definite standard of medical 
training. It is easy to understand that the attrac- 
tion which Salerno possessed for patients soon also' 
brought to the neighborhood a number of irregular' 
physicians, travelling quacks, and charlatans. 
Wealthy patients were coming from all over the 
world to be treated at Salerno. Many of them doubt- 
less were sufferers from incurable diseases and noth- 
ing could be done for them. Ofteu they would be 
quite unable to return to their home» and would be 
surely unwilling to give up all hope If anybody prom- 
ised them anytliiug of relief. There was a rich field 
for the irregular, and of course, as always, he came. 
Salerno had already sho^sn what a good standard of 
medical education should be, and it is not surprising, 
then, that the legal authorities in this part of the 
country proceeded to the enforcement of legal regu- 
lations demanding the attainment of this standard,' 
in order that imiit and unworthy physicians might 
not practise medicine to their own benefit but to the 
detriment of the patients. 

Accordingly, as early as the year 1140, ICing Rug- 
giero (Roger) of the Two Sicilies promulgated the 
law : " ^Vliocvcr from this time forth desires to prac- 
tise medicine must present himself before our of- 
ficials and judges, and be subject to their decision. 
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lyone audacious enough to neglect this eliall be 
punished by imprisonment and confiscation of goods. 
This decree has for its object the protection of the 
subjects of our kingdom from the dangers arising 
from the ignorance of practitioners," 

Just about a eeutury hiter the Emperor Frederick 
n, the Hohenstaufen, in the year 1240, extende<I this 
law, emphasized it, and brought it pavticuhirly into 
connection with the great medical school of the Two 
Sicilies, of which territory he was the ruler. This 
law has often been proclaimed as due to his person- 
ality rather than to lus times, — as representing his 
very modern spirit and his progressive way of look- 
ing at things. There is no doubt that certain per- 
sonal elements for which he should be given dne 
credit are contained in the law. To understand it 
properly, however, one must know the law of King 
Roger of the preceding century; and then it is easy 
to appreciate that Frederick's regulation is only 
such a development of the governmental attitude to- 
ward medical practice as might have been espectod 
during the ceulury since Roger's time. It haw sotno- 
times been suggested that this law made by the Em- 
peror Frederick, who was so constantly in bitter 
opposition to the Papacy, was issued in despite of the 
Church authorities and represents a policy very dif- 
ferent from any which they would hove encouraged. 
The early history of Salerno, even briefly as we 
have given it, completely contradicts any such idea. 
The history of medical regulation at the beginning of 
the nest century down at Montpellior moreover, 
where the civil authorities being weak the legal or- 
dering of the practice of medicine was effectively 
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taken ap by the Church, and the authority for tb« 
issuance of liccnsos to practise was in the hands of 
the bishops of the neighborhood, shows clearly that 
it is not because of any knowledge of the real mcdioa] 
history of the times that snch remarks are made, but 
from a set purpose to discredit the Church. 

The Emperor Frederick's law deserves profound 
respect and eouslderatlon because of the place that 
it holds in the legal regulation of the practice of 
medicine. Anyone who thinks that evolution must 
have brought us in seven centuries much farther in 
this matter than were the people of the later Middle 
Ages should read this law attentively. Everyone 
who is interested in medical education should bavo 
a copy of it near him, because it will have a chasten- 
ing effect in demonstrating not only liow little we 
have done in the modern time rather than how much, 
but above all how much of decadence there was dur- 
ing many periods of the interval. The law may 
be found in the original in " The Popes and 
Science " (Fordham University Press, N. Y., 1908). 
Three years of preliminary imiversity education be- 
fore tho study of medicine might be taken up, four 
years of medical studios proper before a degree was 
given, a year of practice with a regularly licensed 
physician before a license to practise could be ob- 
tained, a special course in anatomy if surgery were 
to be practised ; all this represents an ideal we are 
striving after at the present time in medical edu- 
cation. Besides this, Frederick's law also regulates 
medical fees, requires gratuitous attendance on the 
poor for the privilege of practice accorded by the 
license, though the general fees are of a thoroughly 
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professional diaracter and represent for each visit 
of the phyBLcian about the amount of daily wage that 
the ordinary laborer of that time earned. Curiously 
enough, this same ratio of eroolnment has maintained 
itself. This law was also a pure drug law, regulat- 
ing the practice of pharmacy, and the price as well 
as the purity of drugs, and the relations of phy- 
sicians, druggists, and the royal drug inspectors 
whose business it was to see that only proper drugs 
were prepared and sold. 

All this is so much more advanced than we could 
possibly have imagined, only that the actual docu- 
ments are in our possession, that most people refuse 
to let themselves be persuaded in spite of the law 
that it could have meant very much. Especially as 
regards medical education arc they dubious as to 
conditions at this time. To them it seems that it 
can make very little difference how much time was 
required for medioal study or for studies prelim- 
inary to medicine, since there was so little to be 
learned. The age was ignorant, men knew but little, 
and so very little could be imparted no matter how 
much time was taken. 

This is, I fear, a common impression, but an ut- 
terly false one. The preliminary training that is 
the undergraduate work at the universities consisted 
of the Seven Liberal Arta—tbe trivium and quad- 
rivium, which embraced logic, rhetoric, grammar, 
metaphysics, uuder which was included not a little 
of physics, cosmology in which some biology was 
studied, as well as psychology and mathematics, as- 
tronomy, and music. This was a thoroughly 
rounded course in intellectual training. No wonder 
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that Professor Iluxley said in his Inaugural Ad- 
dress as Rector of Aberdeen, " I donbt if the car- 
riculum of any modem university shows so clear and 
generous a comprehension of what is meant by cul- 
ture as this old trivium and quadrivium does." 
There is no doubt at all about the value of the under- 
graduate training, nor of the scholarship of the men 
who were turned out under the system, nor of their 
ability to concentrate their minds on difficult sub* 
jects — a faculty that we strive to cultivate in our 
lime and do not always congratalate ourselves on 
securing to the degree, at least, that we would like. 

As to the medical teaching, ^gldius, often called 
Gilles of Corbeil, who was a graduate of Salerno 
and afterward became the pliysician-iu-ordinary to 
Philip Augustus, King of France, thought that he 
could not say too much for the training in medicine 
that was given at this first of the medical schools. 
One thing is sure, the professors were eminently 
seriong, the work taken up was in many ways thor- 
oughly scientific, and some of the results of the 
medical investigations of that early day are inter- 
esting even now. The descriptions of diseases that 
we have from the Salernltan school are true to na- 
ture and are replete with many original observa- 
tions. Puschmann says: ** The accounts given of 
intermittent fever, pneumonia, phthisis, psoriasis, 
lupus, which they called the malum raortuum, of 
ulcers on the sexual organs, among which it is easy 
to recognize chancre, and of the disturbances of the 
mental faculties, especially deserve mention. ' ' They 
seem to have been quite expert in their knowledge of 
phthisis. In the treatment of it ihcy laid great 
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stress upon the giving up of a strenuous life, tl>e 
living a rather easy existence in the open air, and a 
suitable diet, When the cooimencement of consnmp- 
tion was suspected, the first prescription was a good 
course of strengthening nourishment for the pa- 
tient. On the other hand, they declared that the 
cases in which diarrhea supervened daring consump- 
tion soon proved fatal. In general, with regard to 
people who were liable to respiratory diseases, they 
insisted upon life in an atmosphere of etiuable tem- 
perature. Though the cnstom was almost unheard 
of in the Ralemo of that time, and indeed at the 
present time there is very little heating daring the 
winter in southern Italy, they insisted that patients 
who were liable to pulmonary affections should have 
their rooms heated. 

On the other hand, they suggested the cooling of 
the air of the sick-room, as we have noted in the 
chapter on Constantino AfricanuR, and AMacins rec- 
ommended the employment of au apparatus from 
which water trickled continuously in drops to the 
ground and then evaporated. Baths and bleeding 
were employed according to definite indications and 
diet was always a special feature. They had a num- 
ber of drugs and simples, and the employment of 
some of them is interesting. Iron was prescribed 
for enlargement of the spleen. The internal use of 
sea sponge, in which of course there is a noteworthy 
proportion of iodine, was recommended for relief 
from the symptoms of goitre by reducing its size. 
Iodine has been used so much ever since in this af- 
fection, even down to our own day, that this employ- 
ment of one of its compounds is rather striking. 
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Massage of tho goitre was also recommende<l, and 
tiiia mode of treatment was commonly employed for 
a number of ailments. 

Probably the beet idea tbat can be obtained in 
brief space of the achievements of the University 
of Salerno is to be found in Pagel's appreciation of 
Salerno's place in the history of medicine in bia 
chapters on " Medicine in the Middle Ages " in 
Puschraann's " Handbueh der Oeschichte der Mo- 
dizin " (Berlin, 1902). He said;** If we take up now 
the accomplishments of the school of Salerao in the 
different departments there is cue thing tbat is very 
remarkable. It is the rich independent producli\nty 
with which Salerno advanced the banners of medical 
science for hundreds of years almost as the only au- 
tochthonous centre of medical influence in the whole 
West. One might almost say that it was tike a 
verspreitfften Keim^a displaced embryonic ele- 
ment — which, as it unfolded, rescued from destruc- 
tion the ruined remains of Greek and Roman medi- 
cine. This productivity of Salerno, which may well 
be compared Id quality and quantity with tbat of 
the best periods of our science, and in which no de- 
partment of medicine was left without some ad- 
vance, is one of the striking phenomena of the liistory 
of medicine. Wbile positive progress was not made, 
there are many noteworthy original observations to 
be chronicled. It must be acknowledged tbat pupils 
and scholars set themselves faithfully to their tasks 
to further as far as their strength allowed the sd- 
enee and art of healing. In the medical writers o£, 
the older period of Salerno who had not yet been 
disturbed by Arabian culture or scholasticism, we 
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caDDot but admire the clear, cbarmingly smootb, 
light-Qowing diction, the delicate and honest setting 
forth of cases, the simplicity of their method of 
treatment, which was to a great extent dietetic and 
expectant, and while we admire the carefulness and 
yet the copiousness of their therapy, we cannot but 
envy them a certain austerity in their pharmaceutic 
formulas and an avoidance of medicamental poly- 
pragmasia. The work in internal medicine was espe- 
cially developed. The contributions to it from a 
theoretic and a literary standpoint, as well as from 
practical applications, found ardent devotees." 

Less than this could scarcely have been escpected 
from the medical acliool -which brought such an np- 
lift of professional dignity and advance in the stand- 
ards of medical education that are to be noticed in 
connection with Salerno. Hegistration, licensure, 
preliminary education, adequate professional studies, 
clinical experience under expert guidance, even spe- 
cial training for surgical work, all came in connec- 
tion with tliis great medical school. Such practical 
progress in medical education could not have been 
made but by men who faced the problems of the prac- 
tice of medicine without self-deception and solved 
them us far as possible by common -sense, natural, 
and rational methods. 

It is usually said that at Salerno surgery occupied 
an inferior [wsition. It is true that we have less 
record of it in the earlier years of Salerno than we 
vonld like to see. It was somewhat handicapped by 
the absence of human dissection. This very impor- 
tant defect was not due to any Church opposition to 
anatomy, as has often been said, but to the objection 
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that people hove to seeing the bodies of their friends 
or acquaintances used for anatomical purposes. In 
the comparatively small to\vns of the Middle Ages 
there were few strangers, and therefore very seldom 
were there unclaimed bodies. The difficulty was in 
the obtaining of disseeting material. We had the 
same difficulty in tbia country mitil about two gen- 
erations ago, and the only way that bodies could bo 
obtained regularly was by ** resurrecting " them, 
as it was called, from graveyards. In the ab- 
eence of human subjects, anatomy was tanght at 
Salerno upon the pig. The principal portion of the 
teaching in anatomy consisted of the demonstration 
of the organs in the great cavities of the body and 
their relations, with some investigations of their 
form and the presumed functions of the correspond- 
ing organs in man. Copho's well-known " Anatomy 
of the Pig '* was a text-book written for the students 
of Salerno. In spite of its limitations, it shows the 
bcginnioga of rather searching original inquiry and 
even some observations in pathological anatomy. It 
is simple and straightforward and does not profess 
to be other than it is, though it must be set down aB 
the first reasonably complete contribution to com- 
parative anatomy. 

When their surgery came to be written down, 
however, it gave abundant evidence of the thorough- 
ness with which this department of medicine had 
been cultivated by the Satemitan faculty. We have 
the text-book of Roger, with the commentary of Bo- 
lando, and then the so-called commentary of the 
Pour Masters. These writings were probably made 
rather for the medical school at Bologna than that 
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of Salerno, thongh there is no donbt that at least 
Boger and Rolando received their education at Sa- 
terao and embodied in their writings the surgical 
traditions of that sohool. While I have preferred, in 
order to have a connected story of surgical develop- 
ment, to treat of their contributions to their specialty 
under the head of the *' Great Surgeons of the Me- 
dieval TJniveraitiea/' it Beems well to point out here 
that they must be considered as representing espe- 
cially the surgical teaching of the older medical 
school of Salerno. There arc many interesting fea- 
tures of the old teaching that they have embodied 
in their books. For instance, at Salerno both sutures 
and ligatures were employed in order to prevent 
bleeding. AVe are rather accustomed to think of such 
uses of thread, and especially the ligature, as being 
much later inventions. The fact of the matter is, 
however, that ligatures and sutures were reinvented 
over and over again and then allowed to go out of 
u^ until someone who had no idea of their dangers 
came to reinvent them once more.' 



>It B««nia h»rA to und«rntAnd tioir to OMful an «uxni«ry (o 1Ii« 
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Much is often said about the place of Arabian sur- 
gery and medicine at tbifi time, and tbe influence 
that tbejr had over the medical teaching and think- 
ing of the period. To trust many of the shorter 
histories of medicine the Arabs must be given credit 
for more of the medical thought of this time than any- 
other medical writers or thinkers. It is forgotten, 
however, apparently, that in tbe southern part of 
Italy, where Salerno was situated, Greek influence 
never died out. This had been a Oreek colony in 
the olden time and continued to be known for many 
centuries after the Christian era ai; Magna Gnccia. 
Greek medicine, then, had more influence here than 
anywhere else. As a matter of fact, the beginnings 
of Salernitan teaching are all Greek and not at all 
Arabian. This is as true in surgery as in medicine. 
I have quoted Gurit in the chapter on *' Great Sur- 
geons of the Medieval Universities," insisting that 
the Salernitan school owed nothing at all to Arabian 
surgery. Salernitan medicine was, during the 
twelfth century, ju.it as free from Arabian influence. 
When Arabian medicine makes itself felt, as pointed 
out by Pagel in his " Geschichte der Heilkunde im. 
Mittelalter, " ' far from exerting a beneficial influ- 
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ence, it had a rather unfortunate effect. It led espe- 
cially to ao oversophistication of medicine from the 
standpoint of drug therapeutics. The Arabian 
physicians tnisted nature very little. In this they 
were like our forefathers of medicine oue hundred 
years ago, of whom Rush was the typical representa- 
tive — BO history rei>eats itself. 

Before the introduction of Arabian medicine the 
Salcmitan school of medicine -was noted for its 
oommon-seose methods and its devotion to all the 
natural modes of healing. It looked quite as much 
to the prevention of disease as its treatment. Diet 
and air and water were always looked upon as sig- 
nificant therai)eutic aids. With the coming of Ara- 
bian influence there began, says Pagel, " as the lit- 
erature of the times shows very well, that rule of 
the apothecary in therapeutics which was an unfor- 
tunate exaggeration. Now all the above-mentioned 
complicated prescriptions came to be the order of 
the day. Apparently the more complicated a pre- 
scription the better. Dietetics especially was rele- 
gated to the background. Salerno, at the end of the 
twelfth century, had already reached its highest 
point of advance in medicine and was beginning to 
decline. Decadence was evident in so far as all the 
medical works that we have from that time are cither 
borrowings or imitations from Arabian medicine 
with which eventually Salernitan medical literature 
became confounded. Only a few independent au- 
thors are found after this time.*' This is so very 
different from what is ordinarily presumed to have 
been the case and openly proclaimed by many his- 
torians of medicine because apparently they would 
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prefer io attribute scientific advance to tbe Arabs 
than to the Christian scholars of the time, that it is 
worth whilo noting it particularly. 

Salerno was particularly rich in its medical lit- 
erarj' products. Very often we have not the names 
of the writers. Apparently there is good reason to 
think that a number of the professors consulted to- 
gether in writing a book, and when it was issued it 
was considered to be a text-book of the Salcmitan 
school of medicine rather than of any particular pro- 
fessor. This representH a development of co-opera- 
tion on the part of colleagues in medical teaching 
that we are likely to think of as reserved for muck] 
later times. 

The most important medical writing that comes to^ 
ns from Salerno, in the sense at least of the work that' 
has had mout effect on suooeeding generations, has 
been most frequently transcribed, most often trans- 
lated and committed to memory by many generations 
of physicians, is tbe celebrated Salemitan medical 
poem on hygiene. The title of the original Latin 
was " Hegimen Sanitatis Salemitanum." It was 
probably written about tbe beginning of tbe twelfth 
century. A century or so later it came to be the cus- 
tom to call medical books after flowers, and so we 
had the ** Lilium Modicinic " and the '* Flos Medi- 
ciniB " down at Montpellier, and this became the 
*' Flos Medicinae " of Salerno. Page! calls it the 
quintessence of Salernitan therapeutics. 

For many centuries portions at least of this Latin 
medical poem were as common in tbe mouths of 
physicians all over Europe as the aphorisms of Hip- 
pocrates or the sayings of Galen. Probably this en- 
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ables U8 to understand the great reputation that th« 
Saleruitati school enjoyed «nd the influence that it 
wielded better than anything else. The poem is di- 
vided into ten principal parts, coutainlug altogether 
about 3,500 linos. The first part on hygiene has 855 
lines in eight chapters. The second part on materia 
medica, thougli containing only four chapters, haa 
also aljout 800 lines. Anatomy and physiology 
are crowded into about 200 lines, etiology has some- 
thing over 200, semiotics has about 250, pathology 
has but thirty lines more or less, and therapeutics 
about 400; nosology has about GOO more, and finally 
there is something about the physician himaeU', and 
an epilogue. As Latin verses go, when written for 
such purposes, these are not so bad, though some 
of them would grate on a literary car. Tbo whole 
work makes a rather interesting compendium of 
medicine, with therai^ntic indications and contra- 
indications, and whatever the physician of the me* 
dieval period needed to have ready to memory. 
Some of its prescriptions, both in the sense of 
formulx and of direetions to the patient, have quite 
a modern air. 

One very interesting contribution to medical lit- 
erature that comes to us from Salerno bears the title, 
" The Coming of a Physician to His Patient, or An 
Instruction for the Physician Himself." We have 
had a number of such works published in recent 
years, but it is a little surprising to have the subject 
taken up thus early in the history of modern pro- 
fessional life. It is an extremely valuable document, 
as demonstrating how practical was the teaching at 
Salerno. The work is usually ascribed to Archi- 
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mattheas, and it certainly gives a vivid picture of 
the medical customs of the time. The instrut-tion for 
the immediate coming of the physician to bis patient 
runs as follows: " When the doctor enters the dwell- 
ing of his patient, he should not appear haughty, 
nor covetous, but should greet with kindly, modest 
demeanor those who are present, and then seating 
himself near the sick man accept the drink whieh is 
offered him (sic) and praise in a few words the 
beauty of the neighborhood, the situation of the 
house, and the well-known generosity of the family, — 
if it should seem to him suitable to do so. The pa- 
tient should he put at his ease before the examination 
begins and the pulse should be felt deliberately and 
carefully. The fingers should be kept on the pulse at 
least until the hundredth beat in order to judge its 
kind and character; the friends standing round will 
be all the more impressed because of the delay and 
the physician's words will be received with just that 
much more attention." 

The old physician evidently realized very well how 
much influence on the patient's mind meant for the 
course of the disease. For instance, he recommends 
that the patient should be asked to confess and re- 
ceive the sacraments of the Church before the doc- 
tor sees him, for if meutioD is afterwards made of 
this the patient may believe that it is because th© 
doctor thinks that there is no hope for him. For 
the purpose of producing an effect upon the patient's 
mind, the old physician does not hesitate even to 
suggest the taking advantage of every possible 
source of information, so as to seem to know all about 
"Uie case. '* On the way to see the sick person he 
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[the physicinn] should question tlic messenger who 
has SDmraoned him upou the circumstauc-es and the 
conditiuns of the illness of tho patient; then, if not 
able to make any positive diagnosis after examining 
the pulse and the arine, lie wiU at least excite th© 
patient 'h astonishment by his accurate J^nowledge 
of the symptoms of the disease and thus win his 
confidence." 

At tlie end of these preliminary instructions there 
is a rather diplomatic— to say the least— bit of ad- 
vice that might perhaps to n puritanic conscience 
seem more politic than truthful. Since the old pro- 
fessor insists so much on not disturbing the pa- 
tient's mind by a bad prognosis or any hint of it, 
and since even some exaggeration of what he might 
think to be the serious outlook of the cose lo friends 
would only lead to greater care of the patient, there 
is probably much more justification for his sugges- 
tion than might be thought at first glance. He says, 
*' When the doctor quits the patient he should prom- 
ise him that he will get quite well again, but he 
should inform his friends that he is very ill; in this 
way, if a cure is affected, the fame of the doctor 
will be so much the greater, but if the patient dies 
people will say that the doctor had foreseen the fatal 
issue." 

The story of the medical school of Salerno, even 
thus briefly and fragmentarily told, illustrates very 
well how old is the new in education, — even in medi- 
cal education. There is scarcely a phase of modern 
interest in medical education that may not be traced 
very clearly at Salerno though the school began its 
career a thousand years ago, and ceased to attract 
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much fltiention over six Irandred years aijo. We owe 
mosl of our knowledge of the details of its orgamza* 
tion and teaching to De Reiizi. "Without the devo- 
tion, of so ardent a scholar it would have been almost 
impossible for us to have attained ho complete a pic- 
ture of ti^^Iemitau activities. As it is, as a conse- 
quence of his work we are able to see this fii-st of 
modem medical schools developing very much as do 
our most modern medical schools. There has been 
an actrumulation of medical information in the thou- 
sand years, but the ways and modes of facing prob- 
lems and many of the solutions of them do not differ 
from what they were in the distant past. The more 
we know about any particular period, the more is this 
brought home to us. It is for this that study of par- 
ticular periods and iusiitutions of the olden time, as 
of Salerno, grows increasingly interesting, because 
each new detail helps to fill in Bympathetically the 
new-old picture of human activity as it may be seen 
at all times. 
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Probably the most important representative of 
the medical school at Salerno, certainly the most 
significant member of its faculty, if we consider the 
wide influence for centuries after his time that his 
writings bad, vras CoDstantine Africanus. He is in- 
teresting, loo, for many other reasons, for he is the 
first representative, in moderu times, that is, who, 
after the iucontive of antiquity had passed, devoted 
himself to creating a medical literature by tranala* 
tions, by editions, and by the collation of his own 
and otliers' observations on medical subjects. He 
is the connecting link between Arabian nicnliciuo and 
Western medical studies. The fact that he was first 
a traveller over most of the cducatioual world of his 
time, then a professor at the Uuivorsity of Salerno 
who attracted many students, and finally a Bene- 
dictine monk in the great abbey at Monte Casaiuo, 
shows how his life ran the gamut of the various 
phases of interest in the intellectual world of his 
time. It was his retirement to the famous moo- 
astery that gave him the opportunity, the leisure, 
the reference library for consultation that a writer 
feels he must have near bim, and probably also the 
means necessary for the publication of his works. 
Not only did the monks of Monte Cassino itself de- 
le^ 
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vote tliemseJves to the copying of his many books, 
but othor Benodictlno monasteries in various parts 
of the world made it a point to give wide diffusion 
to his writings. 

As a study in soccessful pubUcation, that is, in 
the securiug of wide attention to writings within a 
short time, the career of Constantine and the story 
of bis books would be extremely interesting. 
Medieval distribution of books is usually thought to 
have been rather halting, but here was an esception. 
It was largely because Benedictines all over the 
world were deeply interested in what this brother 
Benedictine was writing that wide distribution was 
secured for his work within a very short time. His 
superiors among the Benedictines had a profound 
interest in what he was doing. The great Bene- 
dictine Abbot Desiderius of Monte Cassino, who 
afterwards became Pope, used all of his extensive 
influence in both positions to secure an audience for 
the books — hence the many manuscript copies of 
his writings that we have. It is probable that Con- 
stantine established a school of writers at Monte 
Cassino, for he could fi<^arcely have accomplished so 
much by himself as has been attributed to him. Be- 
sides, his works attracted so much attention that 
writers of immediately succeeding generations who 
wanted to secure attention for their works some- 
times attributed them to him in order to take ad- 
vantage of his popularity. It is rather difhcult, 
then, to determine with absolute assurance which 
are Constantine's genuine works. Some of those 
attributed to him are undoubtedly spurious. What 
we know with certainty, however, is that his 
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authentic works meant much for his onu and after 
generations. 

Conslantine was bom in the early part of the elev- 
enth century, and died near its close, having lived 
probably well beyond eighty years of age, his years 
running nearly parallel with his century. His sur- 
name, Africauus, is derived from his having been 
born in Africa, his birthplace being Carthage. Early 
in life he seems to have taken up with ardor the 
study of medicine in his native town, devoting him- 
self, however, at the same time to whatever of phys- 
ical science was available. Like many another 
young man since his time, not satisfied with the 
knowledge he could secure at home, he made distant 
journeys, gathering medical and scientific informa- 
tion of all kinds wherever he went. According to 
a tradition that seems to bo well grounded, some of 
those journeys took him even into the far East. 
During his travels he became familiar with a num- 
ber of Oriental languages, and especially studied 
the Arabian literature of science very diligently. 

At this time the Arabs, having the advantage of 
more intimate contact with the Greek medical tradi- 
tions in Asia Minor, were farther advanc-ed in their 
knowledge of the medical sciences than the scholars 
in the West. They had better facilities for obtain- 
ing the books that were the classics of medicine, and. 
with any desire for knowledge, could scarcely fail 
to secure it. 

Wliat was best in Arabian medicine was brought 
to Salerno by Constuntine and, above all, his trans- 
lation of many well-known Arabian medical authors 
proved eminently suggestive to seriously investigat- 
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ing physicians alt over the world in his time. Be- 
fore he was to be allowed to settle down to his 
literary work, however, Constantine was to have a 
very varied experience. Some of this doubtless was 
to be valuable in enabling him to set the old Arabian 
teachers of medicine properly before his generation. 
After his Oriental travels he returned to lus uativo 
Carthage in order to practise medicine. It waa not 
long, however, before his superior medical knowl- 
edge, or, at least, th« many novelties of medical 
practice that he had derived from his contact with, 
the East, drew upon him the professional jealousy 
of his colleagues. It la very probable that the repu- 
tation of his extensive travels and wide knowledge 
soon attracted a large clientele. This was followed 
quite naturally by tlie envy at least of his pro- 
fessional brethren. Feeling became so bitter, that 
even the possibility of serious personal conse- 
quences for him because of false accusations was 
not out of the question. "Whenever novelties are 
introduced into medical science or medical practice^ 
their authors are likely to meet with this opposition 
on the part of colleagues, and history is full of ex- 
amples of it. Galvanl was laughed at and called the 
frogs' dancing-master; Aucnbrugger was made fun 
of for drumming on people; Han'ey is said to have 
lost half of hia consulting practice ; — all because they 
were advancing ideas that their contemporaries 
were not ready to accept. We are rather likely to 
think that this intolerant attitude of mind belongs 
to the older times, but it is rather easy to trace it in 
our own. 
In Constantino's day men had ready to hand a 
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very serious weapon that mlpht be used against in- 
novators. By craftily circulated rumors tlie pop- 
ulace was brought to accuse him of magical prac- 
tices, that is, of producing his cures by association 
with the devil. We are rather prone to think little 
of a generation that could take such nonsense seri- 
ously, but it would not be hard to find analogous 
false iiotious prevalent at the present time, which 
somctiniea make life difficult, if not dangerous, for 
well-meaning individuals.' Life seems to have been 
made very uncomfortable for Constantine in 
Carthage. Just the extent to which persecution 
went, however, we do not know. About this time 
Constantine's work attracted the attention of Duke 
Bobert of Salerno. He invited him to become his 
physician. After he had filled the position for a time 
n personal friendship developed, and, as has often 
happened to the physicians of kings, he became a 
royal counsellor and private secretary. When the 
post of professor of medicine at Snlerno fell vacant, 
it is not surprising, tbeu, that Constantine should 
have been made professor, and from here his teach- 
ing soon attracted the attention of all the men of 
his time. 

Constantine seems to have greatly enlianced the 
reputation of the medical school, and added to the 
medical prestige of Salerno. After teaching for some 
ten years there, however, he gave up his professor- 
sbip— the highest position in the medical world of 
the time — apparently witli certain plans in mind. 

'The flTflt dentist who flUod toeth with amslgani in New York, 
•ome dglit; j-«nrH ngo, liitd U) llee for liU hie, liecauBo of a liuc and 
cry Bct up that he was poisoning Mi paticnta with m«rcury. 
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He wanted leisure for writing the mauy tilings in 
luedicioe that he had learned in his travels in the 
I>ast, so as to puss his precious treasure of knowl- 
edge on to succeeding generations; and then, too, he 
seems to have longed for that peace that would 
enable him not only to do bis writing undisturbed, 
but to live his life quietly far away from the strife 
of men and the strenuous existence of a court and of 
a great school. 

There was ])robably another and more intimate 
personal reason for his retirement. Abbot Desi- 
derius of the Benedictine Abbey of Monte Cassino, 
not far away, had become a close and valued friend. 
Before having been made abbot, Desiderius and 
Constantino prol>ably were fellow professors at 
Salerno, for we know that Desiderius himself and 
many of his follow Benedictines taught iu the under- 
graduate department there. DesideriuB enjoyed 
the reputation of being one of the most learned men 
of the time when his election to the abbacy at Monte 
Cassino took him awny from Salerno. His de- 
parture was a blow to Constantine, who had learned 
by years of friendship that to be near his intimate 
friend, the pious seholarly Benedictine, was a solace 
in life and a never failing incentive to his own in- 
tellectual work. Desiderius seems, indeed, to have 
been a large factor in influencing the great physi- 
cian to write his books rather than devote himself to 
oral teaching, since the circulation of his writinj 
would confer so much more of benefit on o greater 
number of people. Perhaps another element in the 
situation was that DcHiderius was desirous of hav- 
ing the learned physician, the travelled scholar, at 
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Montp Cassino, for tlie sake of his influence on the 
scbolarsliip of the abbey, and for the incentive that 
bo would be to the younger monks to apply them- 
selves to the varied field of knowledge whieh the 
Benedictines had chosen for themselves at this time. 

Wliatever hopes of mutual solace and helpfulness 
and of the joys of intimate close friendship may 
have been in the minds of these two most learned 
men of their time, they were destined to be grievously 
disappointed. Only a fow years after Conslantine's 
entrance into the monaatcn,* at Monte Cassino Dcsi- 
derius was elected Pope. The humble Bcnedictino 
did not want to take the exalted position, but it was 
plainly shown to him that it was his duty^ and that 
he must not shirk it. Accordingly, under the name 
of Pope Victor III, he became one of the great 
Popes of the eleventh centurj'. One might think 
that he could have summoned Constantine to Rome, 
but perhaps ho knew thai his friend would prefer 
the quietude of the cloister, and then, loo, probably 
he wanted to allow him the opportunity to uceom- 
plish that writing for which C'onstantine and him- 
self had planned when the great physician entered 
the monastery. 

All that we know for sure is that some twenty 
years of Conatantine's life were spent as a monk in 
Monte Cassino, where he devoted his time mainly 
to the writing of his books. One bond of union tiiere 
was. Each of the works, as soon as completed, 
was sent off to the Pope as long as he lived. On 
the other hand, though busy with his Papal duties, 
Pope V'ietor constantly stimulated Constantine, even 
from distant Rome, to go on with his work. There 
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were messages of brotherly interest and solicitude 
juat aa in the old days. The great African physi- 
cian's best known work, the so-called '* Liber Pan- 
tegni," whinh is really a translation of the " Khitaab 
ol Maleki " of AH Ben el-Abbas, is dedicated to Desi- 
deriua. Constantine wrote a number of other books, 
most of them OTiginal, but it is difficult now to de- 
cide just which of those that pasn under his nam( 
are genuine. Many were subsequently attributed to^ 
him that are surely not bis. 

Tbese translators of the Middle Ages proved to 
be not only the channels through which informa- 
tion came to their generations, but they were also 
incentives to stndy and investigation. It in when 
men can get a certain amount of information rather 
easily that they are tempted to seek further in 
order to solve the problems that present themgelves. 
There arc three great translators whose work meant 
much for the Middle Ages at this time. They were, 
besides Constantine in the eleventh century, Gerard 
of Cremona, in the twelfth, and the Jewish Faradj 
Ben Salim, at Naples, in the thirteenth. Gerard did 
in Spain for the greater Arabian writers what Con- 
stantine had accomplished for those of lesser im- 
port. Under the patronage of the Emperor Fred- 
erick Barbarossa, he published translations of 
Ehazes, Isaac Jndieua, Serapion, Abnicasis, and Avi- 
cenna. His work was done in Toledo, the city in 
which, dnrmg the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
BO many translators were at work making books for 
the Western world. 

Constantine did much more than merely bring out 
his translations of Arabian works. He gave a zest to 
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the study of tbe old masters, issued editions of cer- 
tain, at least, of the works of Hippocrates (" Apho- 
risms ") and Galea (" Microtechnics "), and, in gen- 
eral, called attention to the precious treasure of med- 
ical lore that must be used to advantage if men were 
to teach the rifling generation out of the aocuraulated 
knowledge of the past. Paget, in Puschmann's 
** Handbook," does not hesitate to say that "a 
farther merit of Constantine must bo recognized, 
inasmuch as that not long after his career the sec* 
ond epoeh of the school of Salemo begins, marked 
not onlj by a wealth of writers and writings on 
medicine, but, above all, because from this time on 
the study of Greek mediane received renewed en- 
couragement through the Latin versions of the 
Arabian literature. We may think as we will of 
the worth of these works, but this much is sure, that 
in many ways they brought about a broadening 
and an improvement of (Jreck knowledge, especially 
from the pharmacopeia standpoint." 

Probably the best evidence that we have for Con- 
stantine's influence on his generation is to be found 
in what was accomplished by men who acknowledged 
with pride that he was their master, and who 
thought it a mark of distinction to be reckoned as 
his disciples. 

Among these especially noteworthy is Johannes 
AJTiaeius, or Saracpiius (wlioso surname of the Sara- 
cen probably means that he, too, came from Africa, 
as his master did). He was the author of two 
treatises on "Fevers and Urines,*' and the so- 
called " Cures of Afllacius." Some of these cures he 
directly attributed to Constantine. Then there is a 
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Bartholomew who wrote a " Practica," or " Manual 
of the Practice of Medicine," with the subtitle, 
" lutroductions to and Experiments iu the Medical 
Practice of Uippocrates, Constantine, and the Greek , 
Physicians." Bartholomew represents himself as a 
disciple of Constantino. This "Practica" of 
Bartholomew was one of the most conunonly used 
bootcs of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
throughout Kurope. There are manuscript com- 
mentaries and tranelatioQs, aud abstracts from it 
not only in the Lntin tongucf^, hut especinlly in tlie 
Teutonic languages. Pagel refere to manuscripts 
in High and Low Dutcli, and even in Danish. The 
Middle High Dutch manuscripts of this " Praetiea ** 
of Rartliolomew come mainly from the thirteenth 
century, and have not only a special interest be- 
cause of their va!ue in the history of philology, but 
because they are the main sources of all the later 
books on drugs which appeared in very large num- 
bers in German. They have a very great historioo- 
literary interest, especially for pharmacology. 

To Afflacius we owe a description of a method of 
reducing fever that is not only ingenious, but, in 
the light of our recently introduced bathing methods 
for fever, is a Httlo startling. In bis book on 
" Fevers and Urines,** Afflacius suggests that when 
the patient's fever makus him very restless, and 
especinlly if it is warm weather, a sort of shower 
bath should be given in him. He thought that rain 
water was the best for this purpose, and be de- 
scribes its best application as in rainy fashion, modo 
pbtviaii. The water should be allowed to flow down 
over the patient from a vessel with a uumber of 
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minute perforations in tlie bottom. A number of 
the practical liints for treatment given by AtHacius 
have been attributed to Constantine. 

CouBtantine's reputation has, in the opinion of 
sonic writers, been hurt by two features of his pub- 
lished works, as they have coiue to us, that we find 
it difficult to understand. One of these is that his 
translations from tbe Arabic were made mainly 
not of the books of tho Rarest leaders of Arabian 
medicine, but from certain of the less important 
writers. The other is that it does not aeem always 
to have been made clear in the manuscripts tliat 
have come down to us, whether these writings were 
translations or original writings. Some have even 
gone so far as to suggest that Constantine himself 
would have been quite willing to receive the credit 
for these writings. 

As to the first of these objections, it may be said 
that very probably Constantine, in his travels, had 
eome to realize that the books of the great Arabian 
physicians, Rhazes, Abulnasis, Avicenria, and others, 
already received so much attention that the best 
outlook for medicine was to call particular notice 
to the writings of such lesser lights as Ait Abbas, 
Isaac Judseus, Abn Dschafer, and others of even 
less note. Certainly wo cannot but feel that bis 
judgment in the matter must have been directed 
by reasons that we may not be able to understand at 
present, but that must have existed, for all that 
we know of the man proves his character as a prac- 
tical, far-sighted scholar. Besides, it seems not un- 
likely that but for hts interest in thorn we would not 
at the present time possess tbe translations of these 
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minor Arabian writers, and that would be an tm* 
fortunate gap in medical history. 

The other misunderstanding with regard to Con- 
stantine refers to the fact that it is now almost im- 
possible to decide which are his own and which are 
tlie writings of others. It has been said that he 
even tried to palm off some of the writings of others 
as his own. This seems extremely unlikely, how- 
ever, knowing all that we do about his life; and the 
suspicion is founded entirely on manuscripts as we 
have them at the present time, about a thousand 
years after he lived. What mutilations these manu- 
scripts underwent in the course of various copyings 
is hard now to estimate. Monastic copyists might 
very well have left out Arabian names, because they 
were mainly interested in the fact that they were 
providing for their readers works that bad received 
the approval of Constantine, and the translation of 
which at least had been made nnder his direction. 
It is quite clear that he did not do all the translat- 
ing himself, and that he probably must have organ- 
ized a school of medical translators at Monte Cas- 
sino. Then just how the various works would be 
looked at is very dubious. Undoubtedly many of the 
translations were done after his death, or certainly 
finished after his time, and at last attributed to 
him, because he was the moving spirit and had prob- 
ably selected the books that should be translated, and 
made snggestions witi regard to them. For all of 
his monks ho was, as masters have ever been for 
disciples, mncli more important, and rightly so, than 
those writers to whom he referred them. 

The whole question of plagiarism in these 
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medieval times, as I have pointed out elsewhere, is 
entirely different from that of the present time. 
Now a writer may consciously or unconsciously 
claim another writing as his own. We have come 
to a lime when men think much of their individual 
reputations. It was no uncommon thing, however, 
in the Middle Ages, and even later in the Benais- 
aance, for a writer to attribute what be had writ- 
ten to some distinguished literary man of the pre- 
ceding time, and sign that writer's name to his own 
work. The idea of the later author was to secure 
an audience for his thoughts. He seemed to be quite 
indifferent whether people ever knew just who the 
writer was, but he wanted to influence bumonity by 
his writings. He thought much more of this than 
of any possible reputation that might come to him. 
Of course, there was no question of money. There 
never has boon any question of moncy-maMng when- 
ever the things written have been really worth while. 
Literature that has deeply influenced mankind has 
never paid. Pubiirations that have paid are insig- 
niflcant works that have toudied superficially a whole 
lot of people. To think of Constantine as a pla- 
giarist in our modern sense of the word, as trying 
to take the credit for someone else's writings, is to 
misunderstand entirely the times in which he lived, 
and to ignore the real problem of plagiarism at that 
time. 

With the accumulation of information with re- 
gard to the history of medicine in his time, Con- 
stantine's reputation has been constantly enhanced. 
It is not so long since he was considered scarcely 
more than a monkish chronicler, who happened to 
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have taken medicine rather than history for hlB 
field of work. Gradually wo have come to appre- 
ciate all thai he did for the medicine of his time. 
Undonbtedly his extensive travels, his wide knowl- 
edge, and then his years of effort to make Oriental 
medicine available for the 'Weatem civilization that 
was springing up again among the peoples who had 
come to replace the Bomans, set him among the 
great intellectual forces of the Sliddln Ages. 
Salerno owed much to him, and it mtist not be for- 
gotten that Salerno was the first university of mod- 
ern times, and, above all, the first medical school 
that raised the dignity of the medical profession,, 
established standards of medical education, edu-' 
cated the public mind and the rulers of the time to 
the realization of the necessity for the regulation 
of the practice of medicine, and in many ways an- 
ticipated our modern professional life. That the 
belter part of his life work should have been done 
as a Benedictine only serves to emphasize the place 
that the religious had in the preservation and the 
development of culture and of education during the 
Middle Ages. 
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Very probably the most intereslinff cbapter for 
ua of the modem time in the history of the medical 
school at Salerno is to be found In th# opportunities 
provided for the medical education of women and 
the surrender to them of a whole department in the 
medical school, that of Women's Diseases. While 
it is probable that Salerno did not owe its origin 
to the Benedictines, and it is even possible that there 
was some medical teaching there for all the cen- 
turies of the Middle Ages from tiie Greek times, for 
it must not be forgotten that this part of Italy was 
settled by Greeks, and was often called Magna 
Grificia, there is no doubt at all that the Bene- 
dictines exercised great influence in the counsels 
of the school, and that many of the teachers were 
Benedictines, as were also the Archbishops, who 
were its best patrons, and the great Pope Victor m, 
who did much for it. For several centuries the 
Benedictines represented the most potent influence 
at Salerno. 

For most people who are not intimately familiar 
with monastic life, and, above all, with the story 
of the Benedictines, their prestige at Salerno might 
seem to be enough of itself to preclude all possibility 
of the education of women in medicine at Salerno. 
For those who know the Benedictines well, however, 
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such n departnrc as tbe accordance of opportunities 
for women to study medicine would seem emineutly 
in keeping with the practical wisdom of their rules 
and the development of their work. From the be- 
ginning the Benedictines recognized that a monastic 
career should be open to women as well as to men, 
and Benedict's sister, Scholastica, established con- 
vents for them, as her brother did the Benedictine 
monasteries, thus providing a vocation for women 
who did not feel called upon to marry. That the 
members of the order should recognize the ad\nsabi!- 
ity of affording women the opportunity to study 
medicine, and of handing over to them the depart- 
ment of women's diseases in a medical school in 
which they bad a considerable amount of authority, 
seems, then, indeed, only what might have been ex- 
pected of them. 

We are prone in tbe modem time to think that 
our generation is the first to offer to women any 
facilities or opportunitios for education in medicine. 
We are prone, however, just in the same way, to 
consider that a number of things that we are doing 
are now being done for the first time. As a matter 
of fact, it is extremely difficult to find any im- 
portant movement or occupation that is not merely 
a repetition of a previous interest of mankind. The 
whole question of feminine education we are apt to 
think of as modern, forgetting that Plato insisted 
in his " Republic," as absolutely as any modem fem- 
inist, that women should have the same opportuni- 
ties for education as men, and that at Home, at the 
end of tho Kopublic and the beginning of the Em- 
pire, the women occupied very much the same posi- 
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tion in social life as our own at the present time. 
Their husbands supplied tlie funds, and they 
patronized the artists, gave receptions to the poets, 
lionized the musicians, and, in Reneral, '* wont after 
culture " in a way that is a atartling^ reminder of 
what we are familiar with in our own time. Just as 
soon as Christianity began to influence education, 
women were given abundant opportunities for 
higher education in all forms. In Ireland, the 
first nation completely converted to Christianity, 
—where, therefore, the national policy in education 
could be shaped by the Church without hindrance, — 
St. Brigid's school at Kildare was scarcely less 
famous than St. Patrick's at Armagh. It bad sev- 
eral thousand students, and, to a certain extent at 
least, eo^ucatioB existed, In Charlemagne's time, 
with the revival of education on the Continent, the 
women of the Imperial Court attended the Palace 
School, as well as the men. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury we find women professors in every branch at 
Italian universities. Some of them were at least 
assistants in anatomy. The Renaissance women 
were, of course, profoundly educatod. In a word, 
we have many phases of feminine education, though 
with intervals of ab.tolutcly negative interest, down 
the centuries. 

There had evidently been quit« a considerable 
amount of opportunity, if not of actual encourage- 
ment, for women in medicine, both among the Greeks 
and the Bomans, in the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. Qalen, for instance, quotes certain pre- 
scriptions from women physicians. One Cleopatra 
is said to have writteu a book on cosmetics. This 
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name come afterwards to be confounded witli that 
of Queen Cleopatra, giving new prestige to the book, 
but neither Galen nor Aetius, the early Chrtiitian 
physician, both of whom quote from her work, speak* 
of her as anything except a medical writer. Some 
monnmenta to women physicians from these old 
times have escaped the tooth of time. There was 
the tomb of one Basila, and also of a Thecla, both of 
whom are said to have been physicians. Two othor 
names of Greek women physicians we have, Origenia 
and Aspasia, the former mentioned by Galen, the 
latter by Actins in his " Tetrabiblion." Parcm- 
berg, the medical historian, amiouuced in 1851 that 
he had found a Greek manuscript with the title, *' On 
Women's Diseases,'* written by one Metrodora, a 
woman physician. He ])romised to publish it. It 
was unpublished at the time of his death, but could 
not be found among his papers. There is a manu- 
script on medical subjects, bearing this name, men- 
tioned in the catalogue of the Greek Codioes of 
the Laurentian Library at Florence, but this is said 
to give no indication of the time when its author 
lived. We have evidence enough, however, to show 
that Greek women physicians were not very rare. 

The Komans imitated the Greeks so faithfully — 
one might almost say copied them so closely — that it 
is not surprising to find a number of Boman women, 
physicians. The first mention of them eomos from 
Scribonius Largus, in the first century after Christ. 
Octavins Horatianua, whom most of us know better 
as Priscian, dedicated one of his books on medicine 
to a woman physician named Victoria. The dedica- 
tion leaves no doubt that she was a woman in active 
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practice, at least in women's diseases, and It is a 
book CD this subject that Priscian deilicaies to her. 
He mentions another woman physician, Leopai-da. 
The word medica for a woman physician was very 
oommonly used at Rome. Martial, whose epigrams 
have been a source of so much information in med- 
ical history, especially on subjects with regard to 
which information was scanty, mentions a medica 
in an epigram. Apuleius also uses the word. There 
are a number of inscriptions in which women physi- 
cians are mentioned. Among the Christians we find 
women physicians, and Theodosia, the mother of St. 
Procopius, the martyr, is said to have been very 
successful in the practice of both medicine and 
surgery. She is numbered among the martyrs, and 
oceurs in the Roman Martyrologj' on the 29th of 
May. Father Bzowski, the Polish Jesuit, who com- 
piled *' Nomonelatnra Sanctoriim Professione Medi- 
eorum *' (Rome, 1621 ; the book is usually catalogued 
under the Latin form of his name, Bzovius), has 
among his list of saints who were physicians by 
profession a woman, St. Nicerala, who lived at Con- 
stantinople in the reign of the Emperor Arcadins, 
and who is said to have cured St. John Chrysostom 
of a serious disease. 

The organization of the department of wonion's 
diseases at Salerno, under the care of women pro- 
fessors, and the granting of licenses to women to 
practise medicine, is not so surprising in the light 
of this tradition among Oreelcs and Romans, taken 
np with some enthusiasm by the Christians. We 
are not sure juat when this development took place. 
The first definite evidence with regard to it comes 
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in the life of Trotula, who seems to have been the 
head of the depnrtment. Some of her books are 
well known, and often quotod from, and she con- 
tribnted to a symposium on the treatment of disease, 
in which there are cootributious, also, from men 
professors of Salctmo at the time. She seems to 
have flonrished about the middle of the eleventh 
century. Ordericns Vitalis, a monk of tJtica, who 
wrote an ecclesiastical history, tells of one Rudolph 
Malcorona, who, in 1059, came to TJtica and re- 
mained there for a long time with Father Robert, 
his nephew. "This Budolph had been a student 
all hia life, devoting himself with great seal to 
letters, and had become famous for his visits to the 
schools of France and Italy, in order to gather there 
the secrets of learning. As a consequence he was 
well informed not only in grammar and dialectics, 
bnt also in astronomy and in music He also pos- 
sessed such an extensive knowledge of the natural 
sciences that in the town of Salerno, where, since 
ancient times, the best schools of medicine had ex- 
isted, there was no one to equal him with the ex- 
ception of a very wise matron." 

This wise matron has been identified with Tro- 
tula, many of the details of whose life have been 
brought to light by De Renzi, in his *' Story of the 
School of Salerno." * According to very old tradi- 
tion, Trotula belonged to the family of Ruggiero. 
This was a noble family of Salerno, many of the 
members of which were distinguished in their native 
town at least, but the name is not unusual in Italy, 
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as readers of Dante and TJoccnccio are likely to 
know. It was, indeed, as coimuon as our own 
BogerSf of which it is the Italian equivalent. 

De Beuzi has made out a rather good case for the 
tradition that Trota!a was the wife of John 
Plateariiis I — so called because there were probably 
throe professors of that name. Trotula was, ac- 
cording to this, the mother of the second Platearins, 
and the grandmother of the third, all of them dia- 
tinguiahed members of the faculty at Salerno. 

Her reputation extended far beyond her native 
town, and even Italy itself, and, in later centuries, 
her name was used to dignify any form of treat- 
ment for women's diseases that was being exploited. 
Rutebeuf, one of the trouveres, thirtecnth-ecntiiry 
French poets, has a description of the scene in 
which one of the old herbalist doctors who used to 
go round and collect a crowd by means of songs 
and music, and then talk medicine to them — ^just as 
is done even yet in many of the smaller towns of 
this country — is represented as saying to the crowd 
when he wants to make them realize that he is no 
ordinary qnaeksalrer, that he is one of the disciples 
of the great Madame Trot of Salerno. The old- 
fashioned speech runs somewhat as follows: 
" Charming people: I am not one of these poor 
preachers, nor the poor herbalists, who carry little 
boxes and sachets, and who spread out before them 
a carpet. I am the disciple of a great lady, who 
bears the name of Madame Trot of Salerno. And 
T would have you know that she ia the wisest woman 
in all the four quarters of the world." 

Two books are attributed to Trotula i one bears 
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the title, '* De Paesionibus Mnlienuu," and tbc other 
has been called " Trotuta Minor," or " Sommala 
Secundum Trotnlam,*' and is a compendium of what 
she vrote. This is probably doe to some disciple, 
bnt seems to have existed almost in her own time. 
Her most important work bears two $inb-titles, 
*' Trotula's Unique Book for the Curing of Diseases 
of Women, Before, During, and After Labor," and 
the other sub-title, " Trotula's Wonderful Book of 
Experience (experinumtalis) in the Diseases of 
Women, Before, During, aud After L#abor, with 
Other Details Likewise Relating to Labor." 

The book begins with a prologue on the nature 
of man and of woman, and an explanation of how 
the author, taking pity on the sufferings of women, 
came to devote herself to the study of their diseases. 
There are many interesting details in the book, all 
the more interesting because in many ways they an- 
ticipate modem solutions of difficult problems in 
women's diseases, and the care of the mother and 
child before, during, and after labor. For instance, 
there are a series of rules on the choice of the nurse, 
and 00 the diet and the regime whi(^b she should 
follow if the child is to be properly nourished with- 
out disturbance. 

Probably the most striking passage in her book 
is that with regard to a torn perineum and its re- 
pair. This passage may be found in De Genzi or in 
Gorlt It runs as follows: " Certain patients, from 
the severity of the labor, run into a rupture of the 
genitalia. In some e\'en the vulva and anus be- 
come one foramen, having the same course. As a 
consequence, prolapse of the uterus occurs, and 
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it becomes indurated. In order to relieve this con- 
dition, we apply to the uterns warm wine in winch 
bntter has been boiled, and these fomentations are 
continued until the ntenia becomes soft, and then it 
is gently replaced. After this the tear between the 
anus and vulva, we sew in three or four places with 
silk thread. The woman should then be placed in 
bed, with the feet elevnted, and must retain that 
position, even for eating and drinking, and all the 
necessities of life, for eight or nine days. During 
this time, also, there must be no bathing, and care 
must be taken to avoid everything that might cause 
cougliing, and all indigestible matorials." 

There is a passage, also, almost more interesting 
with regard to prophylaxis of rupture of the 
perineum. She says, *' lu order to avoid the afore- 
said danger, careful provision should be made, and 
precautions should be taken during labor somewhat 
as follows; A cloth should be folded in somewhat 
oblong shape, and placed on the anus, so that, during 
every effort for the expulsion of the child, that 
should be pressed firmly, in order that there may 
not be any solution of the continuity of tissue." 

Her book contains, also, some directions for vari- 
ous cosmetics. How many of these are original, 
however, is difficult to say. Trotula's name had be- 
come a word to conjure with, and many a quack in 
the after time tried to make capital for his remedies 
in this line by attributing them to Trotula, As a 
consequence, many of those remedies gradually 
found their way into the manuscript copies of her 
book, and subsequent copyists incorporated them 
into the text, until it became practically impossible 
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to determine vhich were origina]. There arc manu- 
ficripts of Trotula's work in Florence, Vienna, and 
Breslau. Some of these contain chapters not in 
the others, undoubtedly added by subsequent hands. 
In one of these, that at Florence, from which the edi- 
tion of Straeburg was printed in 1544, and of Venice, 
1547, one of the Aldine issues, there is a mention in 
the last chapter of spectacles. We have no record 
of these until the end of the thirteenth century, 
when this passage was probably added. It was also 
printed at Basle, 1566, and at Leipzig as late as 
1778, which would serve to show how much atten- 
tion it has attracted even in comparatively reoent 
times. 

After Trotula we have a niunber of women phyai- 
ciaos of Saleruo whose names have come down to us, 
The best known of these bear the names Coustanza, 
Calendula, Abclla, Mcrcuriade, Kebecca Guarna, who 
belonged to the old Salemitan family of that name, 
a member of which, in the twelfth century, was 
Bomuald, priest, physician, and historian, LoQi»e 
Trenoapilli, and others. Tlip titles of some of their 
books, as those of Mereuriade, who occupied her- 
self with surgery as well as medicine, and who is 
said to have written on ** Crises," on ** Pestilent 
Fever," on " The Cure of Wounds." and of Abella, 
who acquired a great reputation with her work on 
"Black Bile," and on the "Nature of Seminal 
Fluid," have come down to us. Rebecca Guarna 
wrote on " Fevers," on the '* tJrino," and on the 
" Embryo." The school of Salemitan women 
came to have a definite place in medical literature. 

While, as teachers, they had charge of the depart- 
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ment of women's diseases, their writings would seem 
to indicate that they studied all branches of medi- 
cine. Besides, tJiere are a number of licenses pre- 
Borvod in the archives of Naples in which women 
are accorded the privilege of practising medicine. 
Apparently these licenses were without limitation. 
In many of these mention is made of the fact that 
it seems especially fitting that women should be al- 
lowed to practise in women's diseases, since they 
are by constitution iikcly to know more and to 
liave more sympathy with feminine ills. The 
fonnula employed as the preamble of this license 
ran as follows: " Since, then, the law permits women 
to exercise the profession of physicians, and since, 
besides, due regard being had to purity of morals, 
women are better suited for the treatment of 
women's diseases, after having received the oath of 
fidelity, we permit, etc." 

Salerno continued to enjoy a reputation for train- 
ing women physicians thoroughly, until well on in 
the fifteenth century, for we have the record of Con- 
stance Calenda. the daughter of Salvator Calcnda, 
who had been dean of the faculty of medicine at 
Salerno about 1415, and afterwards dean of the 
faculty at Naples. His daughter, under the diligent 
instruction of her father, seems to have obtained 
special honors for hor medical examination. Not 
long after this, Salerno itself lost alt the prestige 
tliat it had. The Kings of Naples endeavored to 
create a great university in their city in the thir- 
teenth century. They did not succeed to the extent 
that they hoped, hut tlie neighboring rival institution 
hurt Salerno very much, and its downfall may be 
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traced from this time. Oradtuilly its rcpntation 
waaed. and we have practically no medical writer of 
distinction there at the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, though the old custom of op|X)rtnnitics for 
women students of medictne was maintained. 

This caiitom seemti also to have been transferred 
to Naples, and licenses to practise were issued to 
woman graduates of Naples. This never achieved 
anything like the reputation in this department that 
had been attained at Salerno. Salerno influenced 
Bologna and the north Italian univeraitiea pro- 
foundly in all branches of medicine and medical edu- 
cation, particularly in surgery, as can be seen in 
the chapter on " Great Surgeons of tlie Medieval 
Universities," and the practice of allowing fcjch 
women as wished to study medicine to enter the 
university medical schools la exemplified in tlie case' 
of Mondino's assistant in anatomy, Alessaudra 
Gitiani, though there are also others whose names 
have come down to us. 

The University of Salerno had developed round 
a medical school. It was the first of the uni- 
versities, and, in couuection with its medical school, 
feminine education obtained a strong foothold. It 
is not surprising, then, that with the further de- 
velopment of universities in Italy, feminine educa- 
tion came to be the rule. This rule has maintained 
itself all down the centuries in Italy, so that there 
has not been a single century since the twelfth in 
which there have not been one or more distinguished 
women teachers at the Italian universities. Uni- 
versity life gradually spread westward, and Paris 
came into existence as an organized institution of 
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Ieam[Dg' afler Bologna, and, doubtless, with some 
of the traditions of Salerno in the minds of its 
founders. Feminine education, however, did not 
spread to the West. This is n little bit difficult to 
underRtaod. considering the reverence that the Teu- 
tonic peoples have always had for their women folk 
and the privileges accorded them. A Bingle un- 
fortunate incident, that of Abulard and Heloise, 
seems to have been sufiicient to discourage efforts 
in the direction of opportunities for feminine edu- 
cation in connection with the Western universities. 
Perhaps, in the less sophisticated countries of the 
North and West of Kiirope, women did not so 
ardently desire educational opportunities as lu Italy, 
for whenever they have really wanted them, as, 
indeed, anything else, they hare always obtained 
them. 

In spite of the absence of formal opportunities 
for feminine education in medicine at the Western 
universities, a certain amount of scientific knowl- 
edge of diseases, as well as valuable practical train- 
ing in the care of the ailing, was not wanting for 
women outside of Italy. The medical knowledge of 
the women of northern France and Germany and 
England, however, though it did not receive the 
stamp of a formal degree from the university and 
the distinction of a license to practise, was none the 
leas thorough and extensive. It came in connection 
with certain offices in their own communities, held 
by members of religions orders. Genuine informa- 
tion with regard to what the religious were doing 
during the Middle Ages was so much obscured by 
the tradition of laziness and immorality, created at 
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tlic time of the so-called reformation in order to 
justify the confiscation of thoir property by those 
whoso one object was to enrich themselves, that we 
have only come to know tho reality of their life and 
accomplishments in comparatively recent years. 
We DOW know that, besides being the home of most 
of the book knowledge of the earlier Middle Ages, 
the monasteries were the constant patrons of such 
practical sabjccts as architecfurc, agricultnre in all 
its phases, especially irrigation, draining, and the 
improvement of land and crops; of art, and even 
what we now know as physical science. Above all, 
they preserved for ns the old medical books and 
carried on medical traditions of practice. The 
greatest surprise has been to find that this was 
true not only for the monks, but also for the 
nans. 

One of the most important books on medicine that 
has come to us from the twelfth century is that of a 
Benedictine abbess, since known as St. Hildcgarde, 
whose life was spent in the Rhineland. Her works 
serve to show very well that in the convents of the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries there was 
much more of interest in things intellectual than we 
have had any idea of UDtil recent years, and that, 
indeed, one of the important occupations of convent 
life was the serious study of books of all kinds, some 
of them even scientific, as well as the writing of 
works in all departments. The centuiy before St. 
Hildegarde there is tho record of Hroswitha, who 
wrote a scries of dramas in imitation of Terence, 
that were meant to replace, for the monks and nuns 
of that period, the reading of that rather too human 
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author. Hroswitlia, like Hildegarde, was a German, 
and we have the record, also, of another religious 
writer, abbess of the Odilian Cloister, at HoheDberg, 
who wrote a book called '* Hortns Dcliciarum, the 
Garden of Delights," a book of information on 
many subjects not unlike our popular encyclopedias 
of the modern time, the title of which shows that 
tho place of information in life was considered to bo 
the giving- of pleasure. While this work deals 
mainly with Biblical and theological and mystical 
qneetions, there are many purely scientific paasagea 
and many subjects of strictly medical interest 
treated. 

The life of the Abbess Hildegarde is worthy of 
consideration, because it illustrates the period and 
makes it very clear that, in spite of the grievous 
misunderstanding of their life and work, so com- 
mon in the modem time, these old-time religious 
had most of the interests of the modern time, and 
pursued them with even more than modern zeal 
and success, very often. Her career illustrates 
very well what the foundation of the Benedictines 
had done for women. When St. Benedict founded 
his order for men, his sister, Scholastica, wanted 
to do a similar work for women. We know that 
the Benedictine monks saved the old classics for 
us, kept burning the light of the intellectual life, 
and gave a refuge to men who wanted to devote 
themselves in leisure and peace to the things of 
the spirit, whether of this world or the other. We 
have known much less of the Benedictine nnns un- 
til now the study of their books shows that they 
provided exactly the same opportunities for women 
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and forniehed a vocaiiou, a home, an occupation of 
miod, and a satisfaction of spiTit for tlie women 
who, in every generation, do not feel themselves 
called to be wives and mothers, but who want to 
live their lives for others rather than for them- 
selves and their kin, seeking snch development of 
mind and of spirit as may come with the leisure and 
peace of celibacy. 

Hildegarde was bom of noble parents at Bockel- 
heim, in the county of Sponheim, about the end of 
the eleventh century (probably 1098). In her eighth 
year she went for her education to the Benedictine 
cloister of Disibodonborg. When her educiition was 
finished^ she entered the cloister, of which, at the age 
of about fifty, she became abbess. Her writings, 
reputation for sanctity, and her wise saintly rule 
attracted so many new members to the community 
that the convent became overcrowded. Accord- 
ingly, with eighteen of her nans, Hildegarde with- 
drew to a new convent at Rujicrtsberg, which Eng- 
lish and American travellers will remember because 
it is not far from Biugen on the Rhine. Here she 
came to be a centre of attraction for most of the 
world of her time. She was in active eorrespond- 
enee with nearly every important man of her gen- 
eration. She was an intimate friend of Bernard of 
Clairvaux, who was himself, perhn|>s, the most in- 
fluential man in Europe in this century. She was io 
correspondence with four Popes, and with the Em- 
perors Conrad and Frederick I, and with many dis- 
tinguished archbishops, abbots, and abbesses, and 
teachers and teaching bodies of various kinds. These 
correspondences were usually begun by her oorre- 
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spoDdents, who consulted her because her advice 
in difficult problems was considered so valu- 
able. 

In spite of all this time-taking corrcspondonce, 
siic found leisure to write a series of books, most 
of tliem on ntystiual subJectB, but two of them on 
medical subjects. The first is called " Liber Sim- 
plicis Medicinie," and the second *' Liber CompositJD 
Medieijia?. * ' These books were written in order to 
provide information tuninly for the nuns who had 
charge of the infinnaries of the monasteries of the 
Benedictines. Almost constantly someone in the 
large comninuities, which always contained aged re- 
ligious, was ailing, and theu, besides, there were 
other calls on tlio time and the skill of the sister 
infirraariaos. There were uo hotels at that time, 
and no hospitals, except in the large cities. There 
were always gnest houses in connection with 
monasteries and convents, in wliich travellers were 
permitted to puss the night, and given what they 
needed to eat. There are mnny people who have 
had experiences of monastic hospitality even in our 
own time. Sometimes travellers fell ill. Not in- 
frequently tlie reason for travelling was to find 
health in some distant and fabulously health-giving 
resort, or at the hands of some wonder-working 
physician. Such liigh hopes are nearly always set 
at a distance. This of itself must have given not 
a little additional need for knowledge of medicine 
to the infirraariaua of convents and monasteries. 
There were around many of the monasteries, more- 
over, large estates; often they had been cleared and 
made valuable by the work of preceding genera- 
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tlons of monks, and on these estates peasants come 
to live. Workingmen and workingwomcn from 
neigbboring distriots came to help at harvest time, 
ami, after a chance meeting, were married and 
settled down on a tittle plot of gromid provided 
for them near the monaster}'. As these communi- 
tles grew up, they looked to the monasteries and 
convents for aid of all kinds, and turned to them 
particularly in times of illness. The need for 
definite instruction in medicine on the part of a 
great many of the monkg and nuns can be readily 
understood, and it was this need that Hildegarde 
tried to meet in her books. The first of her books' 
that we have mentioned, the " Liber SimpHcia 
Medicinie," attracted attention rather early in the 
Beuaissance, and was deemed worthy of print. It 
was edited at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
by Dr, Schott at Strasburg, under the title, 
*' Physiea S. Hildegardis. " Another manuscript 
of this part was found in the library of Wolfenbut- 
tel, in 1858, by Dr. Jessen. This gave him an in- 
terest in Hildegnrde's contributions to medicine, 
and, in 1859. he noted in the library at Copenhagen 
a manuscript with the title " Uildegardi Cura? et 
CausiB." On examination, he was sure that it was 
the "Liber Compositoe Medicina; " of the saint. 
The first work eonsista of nine books, treating of 
plants, elements, trees, stones, fishes, birds, 
quadrupeds, reptiles, and metals, and is prbted in 
Migne's " Patrologia," under the title " Subtilita- 
tum Diversarimi Natnramm Librj Novem." The 
second, in five books, treats of the general diseases 
of created things, of the human body and its ail- 
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ments, of the causes, eymptoms, and treatmont of 

diseases. 

It would be very ^^^T to think that these are small 
volnmea and that they contain very little. We are 
BO apt to think of old-fashioned so-called books as 
scarcely more than chapters, that it may bo interest- 
ing to give some idea of tlie contents and extent of 
the first of these works. The first hook on Plants 
has 230 chapters, the second on the Elements has 
13 chapters, the third on Trees has 36 chapters, the 
fourth on various kmda of Minerals, including pre- 
cious stones, has 22G chapters, the fifth on Fishes 
hag S6 chapters, the sixth on Birds has 68 chapters, 
the seventh on Quadrupeds has 43 chapters, the 
eighth on Reptiles has 18 chapters, the ninth on 
Metals has 8 chapters. Each chapter begins with 
a description of the species in question, and then 
defines its value for man and its therapeutic sig- 
nificance. Modem scientists have not hesitated to 
declare that the descriptions abound in observa- 
tions worthy of a scientific iuQuiring spirit. We 
are, of course, not absolutely sure that all the con- 
tents of the books come from Hildegnrde. Subse- 
quent students often made notes in these manuscript 
books, and then other copyists copied these into 
the tests. Unfortunately we have not a number of 
codices to collate and correct such errors. Most 
of what Hildegarde wrote comes to us in a single 
copy, of none are there more than four copies, show- 
ing how near we came to missing all knowledge of 
her entirely. 

Dr. Melanie Lipinska, in her " Histoire dea 
Femmes Medecins," a thesis presented for the doc- 
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torate in medicine at the University of Paris in 
1900, subsetiuently awarded a special prize by the 
French Academy, reviews Hildc^arde's work 
critically from the medical stjindpoint. She says 
that the &aint distinguishes a double mode of action 
of different snbHtanecs, one chemical, the other phys- 
ical, or what we would very probably call magnetic. 
She discusses all the ailments of the various organs, 
the brain, the eyes, the teeth, the heart, the spleen, 
the stomach, the liver. She has special chapters on 
redneaa and paleness of the face, on asthma, on 
cough, on fetid breath, on bilious iDdigestion, on 
gout. Besides, she has other chapters on nervous 
affections, on icterus, on fevers, on intestinal worms, 
on infections due to swamp exhalations, on dys^- 
tery, and a number of forms of pulmonary diseaeea. 
Nearly all of our methods of diagnosis are to be 
found, hinted at at least, in her book. She dis- 
cusses the redness of the blood as a sign of health, 
the characteristics of various excrementitious mate- 
rial as signs of disease, the degrees of fever, 
and the changes in the pulse. Of course, it was 
changes in the humors of the body that constituted 
the main causes for disease in her opinion, but it is 
well to remind ourselves that our frequent dis- 
cussion of auto -intoxication in recent years is a dis- 
tinct return to this. 

Some of Hildcgarde's anticipations of modem 
ideas are, indeed, surprising enough. For instance, 
in talking about the stars and describing their 
course through the firmament, she makes use of a 
comparison that is rallier startling. She says: 
" Jnst as the blood mores in the veins which causes 
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them to vibrate and pulsate, ho the stars move ia 
tliu firmament aud send out sparks as it were of 
light like thti vibrations of the veins." This is, of 
course, not an anticii>ation of tbe discovery of the 
cjroulation of the blood, but it flhows how close were 
men*s ideas to some such thought five centuries be- 
fore Harvey's discovery. For Uildegarde the brain 
was the regulator of all the vital qualities, the centre 
of life. She connects the nerves in their passage 
from the brain and the spinal cord through the body 
with manifcstiitions of life. She has a series of 
chapters with regard to psychology normal and 
morbid. She talks about frenzy, insanity, despair, 
dread, obsession, anger, idiocy, and innocency. 
She ways very strongly in one plac* that *' when 
headache and migraine and vertigo attack a patient 
simultaneously they render a man foolish and up- 
set his reason. This makes many people think that 
he is possessed of a demon, but that is not true." 
Tliese are the exact words of the saint as quoted in 
Mile. Lipinska's thesis. 

It is no wonder thnt Mile. Lipinska thinks St. 
Uildegarde the most important medical writer of her 
time- ReusH, the editor of the edition of Hilde- 
garde published in Migne's " Patrology,'* says: 
*' Among all the saintly religious who have prac- 
tised medicine or written about it in the Middle 
Ages, the moat important is without any doubt St. 
Hildegarde. ..." With regard to her hook he 
says: " All those who wish to write the history of 
the medical and natural Hciences must read this work 
in which this religious woman, evidently well 
grounded in all that was known at that time in tbe 
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secrets of nature, discusees and examines caTefolIf 
all tlie knowledRe of tbe time." He adds, *' H is 
certain that St. Hildcgarde knew many things that 
were unknown io tho physicians of hor time." 

When such Iwoks were read and widely copied, it 
shows that there was an interest in practical and 
scientific medicine among women in Germany much 
greater than is usually thoxight to have existed at 
this time. Such writers, though geniuses, and 
standing above their contemporaries, usually repre- 
sent the spirit of their times and make it clear timt 
definite knowledge of things medical was consid- 
ered of value. The convents and monasteries of 
this time are often thought of by those who know 
least about them as little interested in anything 
except their own ease and certain superstitious prac- 
tices. As a matter of fact, they cared for their 
estates, and especially for the peasantry on them, 
they provided lodging and food for trnvollera, theyj 
took care of the ailing of their neighborhood, and,^ 
besides, occupied themselves with many phases of 
the intellectual life. It was a well-known tradition 
that country people who lived in the neighborhood of 
convents and monasteries, and psi>ecially those who 
bad monks and nuns for their landlords, were much 
happier and were much better taken care of than 
the tenantry of other eatatcs. For this a cultiva- 
tion of medical knowledge was necessary in certain, 
at least, of the members of the religious orders, and 
such books as Hildegarde's are the evidence Ihat 
not only the knowledge existed, but that it was col- 
lected and written down, and widely disseminated. 

Kicaise, in the introduction to Ma edition of 
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Gay de Chaniiae's "Grande Chirurgie," reviews 
briefly the history of women in medicine, and con- 
cludes : 



'* Women continued to practise medicine in Italy 
for centuries, and the names of some who attained 
gi-eat renown Uave been preserved for ns. Their 
works are still quoted from in tlie fifteenth century. 

" There was none of them in France who became 
dlstin^shcd, bat women could practise medicine in 
eertflin tomis at least on condition of passing an 
examination before regularly appointed mastera. 
An edict of 1311, at the same time that it interdicts 
unauthorized women from practising surgery, recog- 
nizes their right to practise the art if they have 
nndergone an examination before the regularly ap- 
pointed master surgeons of the corporation of Paris. 
An edict of King John, April, 1352, contains the 
same expressions aa the previous edict. D« Bouley, 
in his * History of the University of Paris,' gives 
another edict by the same King, also published in 
the year 1352, as a result of the complaints of th« 
faculties at Paris, in which there is also (juestion 
of women physicians. This responded to the peti- 
tion: ' Having heard the petition of the Doan and 
the Masters of the Faculty of Medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, who declare that there are very 
many of both sexes, some of the women with legal 
title to practise and some of them merely old pre- 
tenders to a knowledge of medicine, who come to 
Paris in order to practise, be it enacted,' etc. (The 
e<:iict then proceeds to repeat the terms of previous 
legislation in this matter.) 

*' Gny de Chauliao speaks also of women who 
practised surgery. They formed the fifth and lust 
class of operators in his time. He complains that 
they are accustomed to too great an extent to give 
over patients suffering from all kinds of maladies 
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to the Trill of Heav«D, founding their practice on 
the maxim * The Lord has «^vea as he has pleased; 
the Ijord will take away when he pleases; may tb« 
name of the Lord be blessed.' 

** In the sixteenth century, according to Pasquier, 
the practice of modicino by women almost pntirely 
disappeared. The number of women physicians be- 
comes more and more rare in the following centuries 
just in proportion as we approach our own time. 
Pas<juier says that we find a certain number of them 
anxious for knowledge and with a special penchant 
for the study of the natural sciences and eveu of 
medicine, but very few of them take up practice.** 

Just how the lack of interest in medical education 
for women gradually deepened, until there was al- 
most a negative phase of it, only a few women in 
Italy devoting themselves to medicine, is hard to 
BAy. It is one of the mysteries of the vicissitudes 
of hnman affairs that ups and downs of interest in 
things practical as well as intellectual keep con- 
stantly occurring. The number of discoveries and 
inventions in medicine and surgery that we have 
neglected until they were forgotten, and then had 
to make again, is so well illustrated in chapters of 
this book, that I need only recall them here in gen- 
eral. It may seem a little harder to understand 
that so important a manifestation of interest in 
human afTairs as the education and licen.sure of 
women physicians should not only cease, but pass 
entirely out of men's memory, yet such apparently 
was the case. It would not be hard to illustrate, as 
I have shown in " Cycles of Feminine Education 
and Influence "in " Education, How Old the New *' 
(Fordham University Press, 1910), that oorre- 
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sponding upa and downs of interest may be traced in 
the history of feminine education of every kind. 
In that chapter I have discussed the possible rea- 
sons for these vicissitudes, which have no place here, 
but I may refer those who are interested in the 
subject to that treatment of it. 



IX 



MONDINO AND THE MEDICAL SCHOOL OF 
BOLOGNA 



The most important contributions to medical sci- 
ence made by the Medical School of Salerno at the 
height of its development were in surgery. The 
text-books written by men trained in her halls or 
inspired by her teJichers were to influence many 
succeeding generations of surgeons for centuries. 
Salerno's greatest legacy to Bologna was the gronp 
of distinguished surgical teachers whose text-books 
we have reviewed In the chapter, " Great Surgeons 
of the Medieval Universities." Bologna herself was 
to win a place in medical history, however, mainly in 
connection with anatomy, and it was in this depart- 
ment that she was to provide incentive especially 
for her sister universities of north Italy, though 
also for "Western Europe generally. The first 
manual of dissection, that is, the first handy volume 
giving explicit directions for the dissection of hmnan 
cadavers, was written at Bologna. This was scat- 
tered in thousands of copies in manuscript all over 
the medical world of the fourteenth and early fif- 
teenth centuries. Even after the invention of print- 
ing, many editions of it were printed. Down to the 
sixteenth century it continued to be the most used 
test-book of anatomy, as well as manual of dissec- 
tion, which students of every university had in hand 

aoa 
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when they made their dissection, or wished to pre- 
pare for making it, or desired to review it after the 
body had been taken away, for with lack of proper 
preservative preparation, bodies bad to be removed 
in a comparatively short time. Prot)ably no man 
more influenced the medical teaching of the four- 
teenth and fifteen centuries than Mundinus, or, as 
he was called in the Italian fashion, Mondino, who 
wrote this manual of dissection. 

Mundinus qitem omrns studentium universitas 
coin ut deum {Mundinus, whom all the world of stu- 
dents cultivated as a god), is the eipression by 
which the German scholar who edited, about 1500, 
the Leipzig edition of Mundinus* well-known 
manual, the Anathomia, introduces it to his readers. 
The expression is well worth noting, because it 
shows what was still the reputation of Mundinus in 
tite medical educational world nearly two centuries 
after his death.* 

Until the time of Vesalius, whose influence was 
exerted about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
Mondino was looked up to by all teachers as 
the most important contributor to the science of 



<It la prababl; intoruiing lo nolo Uitt Uie word univtnilat u iiMd 
ben haa ao reference to out word uiilrerait;. but nttn lo (lie vrhole 
world of BtudeDts as It were. In ihe Middle Ag«s unlreraltles were 
<«l)td ttudia gtnerMlia, g«ncr4l itudict—tbnl Jl, places wheneverTthiDg 
could be studied and wliere CTerjone from any pnn of lie world couM 
Btudf. Out um of tlie word uufrerall^ in Ibe specia] modeni bbdm 
«f the tana cornea from tlie fonnal mode of nddreiu lo tlie faculty of t 
unlvorsfty when Fopes or ndars tent them anlborltfttlTS >documeutL 
Bncli (iDCumcnti liff&a with tlic cxprculoii Uniwrtila* ttitra. all of 
you (In the old-time EugUali. u pieaerred In the Irlah expreuiun. " the 
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anatomy in European medicine since the Oreeks. 
He owed bis reputation to two things: hia book, of 
whicb we have already ejwken, and tlieo, the fact 
that bo reintrodnced dissection dcmoDst rations as 
a regolar practice in the medical schools. His book 
is really a manual of makinj; anatomical prepara- 
tions for demonstration purposes. These demon- 
strations had to be hurried, owing to the rapid de- 
composition of material consequent upon the lack 
of preservatives. The various chapters were pre- 
pared with the idea of supplying explicit direetions 
and practical help during the anatomical demonstra- 
tions, ao that these might be made as speedily as 
possible. The book does not comprise much tliat 
was new at that time, but it is a good compendium of 
previous knowledge, and contains some original ob- 
servations. It was entirely owing to its form aa a 
handy manual of anatomical knowledge and, besides, 
because it was an incentive to the practice of human 
dissection, that it attained and maintained its pop- 
ularity. 

Mondino followed Galen, of course, and so did 
every other teacher in medicine and its allied sci- 
ences, until Vesalius' time. Even Vesalius permit- 
ted himself to be influenced overmuch by Oaleu at 
points where we wonder that he did not make his 
observations for himself, since, apparently, they 
were ao obvious. The more we know of Galen, 
however, the less surprised are we at his hold over 
the minds of men. Only those who are ignorant of 
Galen's immense knowledge, his practical common 
sense, and the frequent marvellous anticipations of 
what we think most modem, affect to despise him. 
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ilis Tvorks have never been translated into any 
modern language except piecemeal, there is no com- 
plete translation, and one must be ready to delve 
into some large Latin, if not Greek, volimies to 
know what a raar\'ol of medical knowledge ho was, 
and how wise were the men who followed hira 
closely, tliough, being human, there are times when 
necessarily he failed them. 

For those who know even a Htlle at first hand of 
Galen, it is only what might be expected, then, that 
Mondino, trying to break away from the anatomy 
of the pig, which had been before this the basis of all 
anatomical teaching in the medical schools (Copho's 
book, used at Salerno and Bologna before Mondino's 
waa founded on dissections of the pig), should have 
dung somewhat too closely to this old Greek teacher 
and Greek master. The incentive furnished by 
Mondino's book helped to break the tradition of 
Galen's unquestioned authority. Besides this, tho 
group of men around Mondino, his master, Taddeo 
Aldcrotti, with his disciples and assistants, form 
the initial chapter in the history of the medical 
school of Bologna, which gradually assumed the 
place of Salerno at this time. There is no better 
vay of getting a definite idea of what was being done 
in medicine, and how it was being done, than by 
knowing some of the details of tho life of this 
group of medical workers. 

Mondino di Liuccl, or Lozzi, is usually said to 
have been bom about 1275. Hia first name is a 
diminutive for Eaimondo. It used to be said of 
him that, like many of the great men of history, 
many cities claimed to be his birthplace. Five were 
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particularly mentioned — Florence, Milan, Bologna^ 
Forii, and Fiiuli. There is, however, another Mon- 
dino, a distinguished physician, who was born and 
lived at Friuli, and it is because of confusion with 
bim that the claim for Friuli has been set up. 
Florence and Milan are considered out of the ques- 
tion. Mondino was probably bom in or near Bo- 
logna. The fact that there should have been this 
multiple set of claims shows how much was thought 
of him. Indeed, Uis was the best known name in the 
medical schools of Europe for nearly two centuries 
and a half. He seems to have been a particularly 
brilliant student, for tradition records that he had 
obtained bis degree of doctor of medicine when be 
was scarcely more than twenty. This seems quite 
out of the question for us at the present time, but 
we have taken to pushing back the time of gradua- 
tion, and it is not sure whether this is, beyond 
pcradventure, so beneficial as is usually thought. 

That his early graduation did not hamper his in- 
tellectual dovelopment, the fact that, in 1306, when 
he was about thirty-one years of age, he was offered 
the professorial chair in anatomy, which he con- 
tinued to occupy with such distinction for the next 
twenty years, would seem to prove. His public dis- 
sections of human bodies, probably the first thus 
regularly made, attracted widespread attention, and 
students came to him not only from all over Italy, 
but also from Europe generally. In this, after all, 
Mondino was only continuing the tradition of world 
teaching that Bologna had acquired under her great 
surgeons in the preceding century. (See ** Great 
Surgeons of the Medieval Universities.**) 
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Mondino came from a family that had already dis- 
tinguished itself in medicine at Bolo^a. Hie UDcle 
was a professor of physic at the tmiversity. His 
father, Albizzo di Luzzi, seeme to have come from 
Florence not long after the middle of the thirteenth 
century, for the records show that, about 1270, he 
formed a partnership with one Bartolommeo Baineri 
for the establishment of a pharmacy at Bologna. 
Later this passed entirely ander the control of the 
Mondino family, and came to be known as the 
Spczicria del Mondino. In it were sold, besides 
Eastern perfumes, spices, condiments, probably all 
sorts of toilet articles, and even rugs and ailks and 
feminine ornaments. The stricter pharmacy of the 
earlier times developed into a sort of department 
store, something like our own. The Mondini, how- 
ever, insisted always on the pharmacy feature as a 
specialty, and the fact was made patent to the gen- 
eral public by a sign with the picture of a doctor on 
it. This drug shop of the Mondini continued to be 
maintained as such, according to Dr. Pilcher, until 
the beginning of the nineteenth century,* 

One of the fellow students of Mondino at the Uni- 
versity of Bologna had been Monde^ille. He came 
from distant France to take a course in surgery with 

'Fhysidana wore r particular garb consisting of a doak and o[t«ii 
a maak, euppooed to protect them (rora infections at this timr, no 
Uiat it was not difficult to make a ciinracteriatic picture as a sign for 
a pharmne}'. Th«ee eymbolie iigna ircre mnch eommoii'er and very 
nixcanary wlicn people generally were not able to read. It is from 
that period thnt we have tlie mortar o^d pcatle as also the eotorml 
Uxht« iiL Uie >tninlflw« of Ihc dnig stores, and tlic mflny-colored 
barber-pole. Also ttie big boot, key, natch, liat, bonnet, and the 
like, the last Bjmbolic nign invention apparently being the wooden 
ladUn for the tobacco store. 
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Theodoric, whose high reputation in the olden time, 
vague with us half n century ago, is now amplj 
justified by what we know of him from such ardent 
students and admirers as Pagel and Nicatse. Not 
long after Mondino's death, Guy do Chauliac came 
from France to reap similar opportunities to these, 
which had proved so fruitful for Mondeville. The 
more that wr learn about this time the more do we 
find to make it clear how deeply interested the gen- 
eration was in education in every form, artistic, 
philosophic, but, also, though this is often not 
realized, scientific. 

The long distances, so much longer in that time 
than in ours, to which men were willing, and even 
anxious, to go, in order to obtain opportunities for 
research, and to get in touch with a special master, 
the associations with stimulating fellow pupils of 
other lands, the scientific correspondences, almost 
necessarily initiated by such circumstances, all in- 
dicate an enthusiasm for knowledge such as we have 
not been accustomed to attribute to this period. On 
the contrary, we have been rather inclined to think 
them neglectful of all education, and have, above all, 
listened acquiescently while men deprecated the 
lack of interest in things scientific displayed by 
these generations. Indeed, many writers have gone 
out of their way to find a reason for the supposed 
lack of interest in Bcienco at this time, and have 
proclaimed the Church's opposition to scientific edu- 
cation and study as the cause. 

At this time Italy was the home of the graduate 
teaching for all Europe. The Italian Peninsula con- 
tinued to be the foster-mother of the higher ednca- 
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tion in letters and art, but also, tbongh this is less 
gcocrally known, in science, for the next five cen- 
tnries. Germany has come to be the place of pil- 
grimage for those who want higher opportunities 
in science than can be afforded in their own coun- 
try only during the latter half of the nineteenth 
centur}'. France occupied it during the first half 
of the nineteenth century. Except for short inter- 
vals, when political troubles disturbed Italy, as 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, when 
the removal of the Popes to Avlguon brought their 
influence for education ovor to France and a short 
period at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
when the Netherlands for a time came into educa- 
tional prominence, Italy has always been the 
European Mecca for advanced students. Prac- 
tically all our great discoverers in medicine, until 
the last century, were either Ttalians, or else had 
studied in Italy. Mondino, Bertruoei, Salieet, Lan- 
franc, Bavcriua, Bcreugarius, John De Vigo, who 
first wrote on gun-shot wounds ; John of Arcoli, first 
to mention gold GlUng and other anticipations of 
modem dentistry; Varolius, Euatachius, CfEsal- 
piuus, Coliuiibus, Malpighi, Lancisi, Morgagni, Spal- 
lanzani, Galvani, Volta, were all Italians. Monde- 
ville, Guy de Chauliac, Linacre, Veaalius, Harvey, 
Steno, and many others who might be named, all 
studied in Italy, and secured their beat opportunities 
to do their great work there. 

It would be amusing, if it were not amazing, to 
bave serious writers of history in the light of this 
plain story of graduate teaching of science in Italy 
for over five centuries, write about the opposition of 
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ihe Cbaroh to science during the Medieval and 
B^Daissanoe periods. It is particularly surprising 
to have them talk of Church opposition to the med- 
ical sciences. The universities of the world all had 
their charters from the Popes at this time, and were 
all ruled by ecclesiastics, and most of the Rtudents 
and practically all of the professors down to the 
cad of the sixteenth century belonged to the clerical, 
order. The universities of Italy were all more di-1 
rcctly under the control of ecclesiastical authority 
than anywhere else, and nearly all of them were 
dominated by papal influence. Bologna, while do- 
ing much of the best graduate work in science, espe- 
cially in medicine, was, in the Papal States, abso- 
lutely under the rule of the Popes. The university 
was, practically, a department of the Papal govern- 
ment. The medical school at the University of 
Borne itself was for several centuries, at the end of 
the Middle Ages, the teaching-place where were as- 
sembled the pick of the great medical investigators, 
who, having reached distinction by their discoveries^ 
elsewhere, were summoned to Borne in order to add 
prestige to the Papal University. Alt of them be- 
came special friends of the Popes, dedicated their 
books to them, and evidently looked to tbem as 
beneficent patrons and hearty encouragers of 
original scientific reaoarch. 

While this is so strikingly true of medical science' 
as to make contrary declarations in the matter ut- 
terly ridiculous, and to suggest at once that there 
must be some motive for seeing things so di^erent 
to the reality, the same story can be told of graduate 
science in other departments. It was to Italy that 
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meo came for special higher studies in mathematics 
and astronomy, iu botany^ in mineralogy', and in ap- 
plied chemistry, eo far as it related to the arts of 
painting, illuminating, staincd-gla&s making, and the 
like. No student of science felt that he bad quite 
exhausted the opportunities for stndy that were pos- 
sible for him until he had been down in Italy for 
some time. To meet the great professors in Italy 
was looked on as snre to be a sonrce of speeial in- 
centive in any department of science. This is com- 
ing to be generally recognized just in proportion 
as our own interest in the arts and crafts, and in 
the history of science, loads us to go carefully into 
the details of these subjects at first hand. The 
editors of the '* Cambridge Modern History," in 
their preface, declared ten years ago that wc can 
no longer accept with confidence the declaration of 
any secondary writer on history. This is par* 
ticularly true of the medieval period. We must go 
back to the writers of those times. 

If it seems surprising that the University of Bo- 
logna should have come into such great prominence 
as an institute for higher education at this time, it 
would be well to recall some of the groat work that 
is being done in this part of Italy in other depart- 
ments at this time. Cimabae laid the foundation of 
modem art towards the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and during Mondino's life Giotto, his pupil, 
raised an artistic structure that is the admiration 
of all generations of artists since. Dante's years 
are almost exactly contemporary with those of 
Giotto and of Mondino. If men were doing such 
wondrous work in literature and in art, why should 
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not tbe same generation produce a man who will ac- 
complish for the practical science of medicine what 
his friends and contemporaries had done in otbor 
great intellectual departments. 

In reoent years we have come to think much more 
of environment as an influence in human develop- 
ment and acoomplishment than was tbe custom some- 
time ago. The broader general environment in 
Italy, with genius at work in other departments, was 
certainly enough to arouse in younger minds all 
their powers of original work. The narrower eu- 
vironmont at Bologna itself was quite as stimulat- 
ing, for a great clinical teacher, Taddeo Alderotti, 
had come, in 1260, from Florence to Bologna, to tako' 
up there the practice and teaching of medicine. It 
was under him that Mondino was to be trained for 
hia life work. 

To understand the place of Mondino, and of the 
medical school of Bologna, in his time, and the repu- 
tation that came to them as world teachers of modi- 
cine, we must know, first, this great teacher of Mon- 
dino and the atmosphere of progressive medidne 
that enveloped the university in the latter half of 
the thirteenth century. In the chapter on ** Great 
Surgeons of the Medieval Universities '* we call par- 
ticular attention to tho sorics of distinguished men, 
the first four of whom were educated at Salerno, and 
who came to Bologna to teach surgery. They were 
doing the best surgery in the world, much better 
than was done in many centuries after their time; 
indeed, probably better than at any period down to 
our o\vn day. Besides, thoy seem to have been mag- 
netic teachers who attracted and iospircd pupile. 
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We have the surgical contributions of a aeries of 
men, writteD at Bologna, that serve to show what 
fine work was accomplished. At this time, however, 
the field of medicine was not neglected, tliough we 
have but a single great historical name in it that has 
lived. This was Taddco Aldcrotti, a man who lifted 
the medical profession as high in the estimation of 
his fellow citizens at Florence ns the great painters 
and literary men of his time did their depart- 
ments, and who then moved to Bologno, because of 
the opportunity to teaeh afforded him by the uni- 
versity. 

It is sometimes a little difficult for casual students 
of the time to understand the marvellous repu- 
tation acquired by this medieval physician. It 
should not be, however, when we recall the enthusi- 
astic reception and procession of welcome accorded 
to Cimabuc's Madonna, and the ahnost nnivcrsaL 
acclaim of the greatness of Dante's work, even in 
his own time. In something of that same spirit Bo- 
logna came to appreciate Taddeo, as he is familiarly 
known, looked upon him as a benefactor of the com- 
munity, and voted to relieve him of the burden of 
paying taxes. He came to be considered as a pub- 
lic institution, whose presence was a blessing to his 
fellow citizens, and whose goodness to them should 
be recognized in tliis public way. One is not sur- 
prised to hear Villani, the well-known contemporary 
historian, speak of him as the greatest physician in, 
Christendom. 

The feetings of the citizens of Bologna, it may 
well be confessed, were not entirely miselfish, or 
due solely to the desire to encourage a great sci- 
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eatific geDiDS. Few men of liis generation had done 
more for the dty in a material way quite apart from 
whatever benefits lie conferred upon the health of 
its citizens than Br. Taddeo, It was he who or- 
ganized medical teaching in the city on such a plane 
that it attracted stndenta from all over the world. 
Bologna had had a great law school before this, 
fomided by Imerius, to which students had come 
from all over the world. "With the advent of Tad- 
deo from Florence, and his success as a medical 
practitioner, there began to flock to his Icclnrca 
many students who spread his fame far and wide. 
The city council could scarcely do less than grant the 
same privileges to the medical students and teachers 
of Taddeo *s school as they had previously accorded 
to the faculty of law and its students. The city 
council recognized qnite as clearly as any board of 
aldermen in the modem time how much, even of 
material benefit, a great miiversity was to the build- 
ing up of a city, though their motives were prob- 
ably much higher than that, and their enlightened 
policy had its reward in the rapid growth of Bo- 
logna until, very probably at the end of the thir- 
teenth century, it had more students than any uni- 
versity of the modem time. The number was not 
IcBs than fifteen thousand, and may have been twenty 
thousand. 

To this great university success Taddeo and bia 
medical school contributed not a little. The espe- 
cially attractive feature of hia teaching seems to 
have been its eminent practicalness. He himself 
had made an immense buccobb of the practice of 
medicine, and accumulated a great fortune, so much 
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SO that Danto, in his " Paradiso>" when he wishes to 
find a figure that would represent exactly the op- 
posite to what St. Dominic, the founder of the 
Dominicans, did for the love of ivisdom and hu- 
manity, he takes that of Taddeo, who had accom- 
plished so much for personal reputation and 
wealth. 

This might easily lead to the impression that 
Taddeo 's teaching was unscientific-, or merely em- 
piric, or that he himself was a narrow-minded maker 
of money, intent only on his immediate influence, 
and hampered by exclusive devotion to practical 
medicine. Nothing could ho farther from the truth 
than any such impression. Taddeo was not only tho 
head of a great medical school, a great teacher whom 
his students almost worshipped, a physician to whom 
patients flocked because of his marvellous success, 
a fine citizen of a great city, whom his fellow citizens 
honored, but he was a broad-minded scholar, a 
philosopher, and even an author in branches apart 
from medicine. 

In thai older time it was the custom to combine 
the study of philosojihy and medicine. For cen- 
turies after that period in Italy it was the custom 
for men to take both degrees, the doctorate in 
philosophy and in medicine at the same time. In- 
deed, most of those whose work has made them 
famous, down to and including Qalvani, did so. 
Taddeo wrote commentaries on the works of Hip- 
pocrates and Galen, but he also translated the 
ethics of Aristotle, and did much to make the learn- 
ing of the Arabs easily available for his students. 
His was a broad, liberal scholarship. Dr. Lewis 
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Pilciier, in his article on *' The Mondino Myth,'" 
doc6 not hcsitntc to say that "to the spirit which, 
from bis professorial chair, Taddeo infused into the 
teaching and study of medicine undoubtedly is due 
the high position which for many generations there- 
after the school of Bologna cootinued to maintain as 
a centre of medical teaching." 

Of course, erudition had ita revenge, and carried 
Taddeo too far. The difficult thing in human 
nature is to stay in the mean and avoid exaggera- 
tion. His methods of illustrating medical truths 
from mauy literary and pbiloHophicul sources often 
caused the kernel of observation to be hidden be- 
neath a blanket of speculation or, at least, to be 
concealed to a great extent. Even the Qermans, 
who have insisted most on this unfortunate tendency 
of Taddeo, have been compelled to confess that there 
is much that is valuable in what he accomplished, 
and that even his modes of expression were not 
without a certain vivacity which attracted atten- 
tion and doubtless added materially to his succesa 
as a teacher. Pagel, lu Puschmann's " Hatidbucb," 
says: ** It cannot he denied ^this is jnat after he has 
quoted a passage of Taddeo with regard to dreams] 
that Taddeo^s expressions have a certain livelinesa 
all their own that gives us some idea why he was 
looked upon as so good a teacher, a teacher who, aa 
we know now, also gave instruction by the bedside 
of patients." Page! adds, " Taddeo 's greatest merit 
and his highest significance in medical education 
consist in the fact that a great many {zahlreiche) 

* The Medical Htn-itty and MM«neal Jvurml, Brooklja, December, 
leOB. 
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physicians foUowod direetly in his footsteps and 
woro (Munted as his pupils. They were all mea, aa 
we know them, who as writers and practitioners of 
medicine succeeded in going far beyond the level of 
mediocrity in whnt they accomplished.'* 

This was the teacher who most influenced young 
Mondino when he came to the University of Bo- 
logna, for it seems not anlikely that as a medical 
stadent he was actually the pupil of Taddco, then 
in a vigorous old age. If not, he was at least brought 
under the direct influence of the teaching tradition 
created during more than thirty years by that won- 
derful old man. Knowing what we do of Taddeo it 
is not surprising that bis pupil should have accom- 
plished work that was to influence succeeding gen- 
erations more than any other of that wonderful 
thirteenth century. Dr. Pilcher in the article on 
" The Mondino Myth," so often placed under contri- 
bution in this Hketcb, says that " It needs no great 
stretch of the imagination to picture somewhat of 
the effect that contact with such a man as Taddeo di 
Alderotto * might have, in molding the character of 
his yonng neighbor and pupil, the chemist's son, who 
a few years later, by his devotion to the study of 
htmiau anatomy, was to re-establish the practical 

'Taddeo, who wan born in 12IS, according t« our unually accepted 
traditions in the inatt«r, would have been seventy-five jcare of ago 
when Mondino as n youth of ecnroe'Iy more than ltft«^n went to 
the UniTVMity, It miglit seem that eo old a man would hiiTe very 
little influence over the yoong raaa. Taddeo. haw«v(>r. Iiail. as wa 
haT« Mid, ft very strenuous old age. Everything in lile Itud wnic to 
him late. He vras well past thirty Iwfore he began to study pliiloiin- 
phy and motlicinn, having bmn a aeller of CAndles from neceaaity be* 
cauii« of poverty in his yoiingor years. His great success tn pnclicB 
came wlien lut wan juuit fortj*. U» fint b^n to teaob when he woa 
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pursuit of study on the human cadaver as the com- 
mon pri^'ilege of the skilled physician, and was to 
engrave baa own name deeply on the records of 
medicine." 

Under this worthy compatriot and contemporary 
of the great Florentines, Mgndtno wag inspired to be 
the teacher that did so much for Bologna. Until 
rec«nt years it has usually been the custom to give 
too mUch signiHcance to the work of the men whose 
names stand out most prominently in the early his- 
tory of departments of the intellectual life. Mon- 
dino'3 reputation has shored in this exaggerative 
tendency to some extent, hence the necosaity for 
realizing what was accomplished before his time and 
the fact that he only stands as the culmination of a 
progressive period. Carlyle spoke of Dante as the 
man in whom *' ten silent centuries found a voice." 
The centuries, however, were only silent because the 
modems did not know how to listen to their mes-, 
sage. We know now that every country in Europe 
bad a great contributor to literature in the century 
before Dante. The Cid, the Arthur Legends, the 
Nibelungen, the Troubadours, naturally led up to 
Dante. He waa only the culmination of & great period 

forty-fire, and he wna nenrly fifty-five before he hegnti ic writ*. 
According to tradition he miirTicd when he waa nearly eighty—* 
whether for the flr«t or wcnm) time in not snid — cind while this might 
be conaidrrcd, and would in aome cuseB be, an indimtion of wealc- 
nees of oharacter (it would probably depend on whether he married 
or waa married), it seema in hla caae to have indicated & rigor of 
body and character which ahowi very clearly how great waa the poa- 
alblllty of his lnf1ueni?« nH a t<?aclii>r hnviiLi; Ix-i-n iiiaintaiiwd wca 
lip to thia late time o( lifo, bbiI thua inlliieneinft n pupil who U to 
represent the iiioal ]K>teDt influenoe at the beginning of the next 
century. 
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of literature. We know now that men had worked 
in art before Cimabne and Giotto, and had done im- 
pressive work that made for the progress of art. 
These names, however, have eome to represent in 
many minds the sort of solitary phenomena that 
Dante has seemed sometimes even to scholars. 

Because Mondino did such good work io medical 
teaching it is sometimes declared, even in rather seri- 
ous histories, that he was the first to accomplish any- 
thing to bis department, and that before his time 
there is a blank. Some historians, for instance, have 
insisted that Mondino was the first to do human dis- 
sections, and that he did at most but two or three. 
Only those who are unacquainted with the magnifi- 
cent development of surgery that took place during 
the preceding century, the evidence for which is so 
abundantly given in modem historians of medicine 
and especially in Ourlt's great work on the history 
of surgery, from which we have quoted enough to 
give a good idea of the extent to which the move- 
ment went, are likely to accept any such declaration. 
There could not have been all that successful sur- 
gery without much dissection not only of animals 
but also of human bodies. The teaching of dissec- 
tion was not regularly organized until Mondino '9 
time, but it seems very clear that even he must have 
dissected many more bodies than the number usually 
attributed to Mm. Professor Lewis Stephen Pilcber 
of Brooklyn, who made a special study of Mondino 
traditions in Bologna itself, and collected some of the 
early editions of his hooka, feels so acutely the ab- 
surdity of the ordinarily accepted tradition in this 
matter, that he has written a paper on the snbject 
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bearing the suggestive title, " The Mocdino Myth." 
He says : ' 

" We are aocnfltomed to think cf the practice of 
dissection as having been re-created by Mocdino, and 
at once fully develajwd, springing into aewptani'e. 
The year 1315 is the generally acoepted date for the 
first public anatomical demonstration upon a human 
body made by Mondino, and yet it is true that among 
the laws promulgated by Frederick II, more than 
seventy-five years before (a.d. 1231), was included 
a decree tiiut a human body should be dissected at 
Salernum at least once in five years in the presence 
of the assembled pliysicians and surgeons of the 
kingdom, and that in the regulations established for 
admission to the practice of m.edicine and surgery 
in the kingdom it was decreed that no surgeon should 
be admitted to practise unless he should bring testi- 
monials from the masters teaching in the medical 
faculty, that he was ' learned in the anatomy of 
human foodies, and had become perfect in tliat part 
of medicijio without which neither incisions could 
safely be made nor fractures oured.' 

" Halernum was notable in its legalization of the 
dissection of human bodies before the first public 
work of Mondino, for, according to a document of 
the Mnggiore Consiglio of Venice of 1308, it appears 
that there was a college of medicine at Venice which 
was even then authorized to dissect a body every 
year. Common experience tells us that the embodi- 
ment of snch regulations into formal low would 
occur only after a considerable preceding period of 
discussion, and in this particular field of clandestine 
practice. It is too much to ask us to believe that 
in all this period, from the date of the promulgation 
of Frederick's decree of 1231 to the first public dem- 
onstration by Mondino, at Bologna in 1315, the de- 

' Jfftlicol Library and Hiatorical Joamal, 1606. 
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crec had been a dead letter and no human body 
bad been onutomlzed. It is true there is not, as far 
as I am aware, any record of an/ such work, and 
commentators and historians of a later date have, 
without exception, accepted the view that none was 
done, and thereby heightened the halo assigned to 
Mondino as the one who ushered in a new era. Such 
a view seems to me to be incredible. Be that as it 
may, it is undeniable that at the bepnning of the 
141h century the ideA of dissecting the human 
body was not a novel one; the importance of a 
knowledge of the intimate structure of the body bad 
already been appreciated by divers mlinj; bodies, 
and specific regulations prescribing its practice had 
been enacted. It is more reasonable to betievo that 
in the era immediately preceding that of Mondino 
human bodies were being opened and after a fash- 
ion anatomized. All that we know of the work of 
Mondino suggests that it was not a new enterprise 
in which he was a pioneer, but rather that he brought 
to an old practice a new enthusiasm and better meth- 
ods, which, caught on the rising wave of interest in 
medical teaching at Bologna, and preserved by his 
own energy ag a writer in the first original system- 
atic treatise written since the time of Qalen, created 
for him in subsequent uncritical times the reputation 
of being the Restorer of the practice of anatomizing 
the human body, the first one to demonstrate and 
teach such knowledge since the time of the Ptolemaio 
anatomists, Erasistratus and Herophilus. 

" The changes have been rung by medical his- 
torians upon a casual reference in Mondino 's chapter 
on the uterus to the bodies of two women and one 
sow which he had dissected, as if these were the first 
and the only cadavers dissected by him. The con- 
text involves no such construction. He is enforcing 
a statement that the size of the uterus may vary, 
and to illustrate it remarks that 'a woman whom I 
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Anatomized in tlie mouth of January last year, viz., 
1^15 Anno Cbristi, had a larger uterus than ono 
whom I anatomized in the month of March of the 
Kanie y9ar.' And furthor, he says that ' the nteros 
of a aow which I dissected in 1316 (the year in which 
he was writing) was a hundred times greater than 
any 1 have seen in the human female, for she waa 
pregnant and contained thirteen pigs.' These hap- 
pen to he the only reference to specific bodies thatj 
be makes in his treatise. But it is a far cry to wring' 
out of these references the conclusion that these are 
the only dissections he made. It is quite true that 
if we incline to enshroud his work in a cloud of mys-j 
tery and to figure it as an unprecedented awe inspir-j 
ing feature to break down the prejudices of the ages, 
it is easy to think of him as having timidly profaned 
the human body by his anatomizing zeal in but one 
or two instances. Ilis own language, however, 
throughout his book is that of a man who was fa- 
miliar with the differing conditions of the organs 
found in many different bodies; a man who was 
habitually dissecting." 

(Quotations from the work of Mundinus showing 
bis familiarity with dissections. The leaf and line 
references are to the Dryander edition, Marburg, 
1&«.) 

*' I do not consider separately the anatomy of 
component parts, because their anatomy does not 
apj>ear clearly in the fresh subject, but rather in 
those macerated in water." (Leaf 2, lines 8-13.) 

"... these differences arc more noticeable in tho 
cooked or perfectly dried body, and so you need not 
be concerned about them, and perhaps I will make 
an anatomy upon such a one at another time and 
will write what I shail observe \\ith my own senses,! 
as I have proposed from the beginning." (Leaf GO, 
lines U-17.) 

*' What the merabers are to which these nerves 
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come cannot well be seen in snch a diss&ction as this, 
bat it should be liquefipcl with rain water, antl Ibis is 
not contemplated in the present body.*' (Leaf 60, 
lines 31-33.) 

'* After the veins you will note many muscles and 
many largo and strong cords, the complete anatomy 
of which you will not endeavor to find in such a body 
but in a body dried in the sun for three years, as I 
have demonstrated at another time; I also declared 
completely their numlxr, and wrote the anatomy of 
the muscles of the arms, hands, and feet in a lecture 
which I gave over the first, second, third, and fourth 
(subjects." (Leaf 61, lines 1-7.) 

Very probably the best evidence that we have of 
the comparative frequency at least of dissection at 
this time is to be found in the records of a trial for 
body-snatching that occurred in Bologna. The de- 
tails would remind one ver>' much of what wo know 
cf the difficulties with regard to dissection in America 
a coDple of generations ago, when no bodies were 
provided by law for dissection purposes. In the 
course of some studies for the history of the New 
York State Medical Society (New York, 1906) I 
found that nearly everj- one of the first half dozen 
presidents of the New York Academy of Medicine, 
which is not much more than sixty years old, had 
had body-snatching oxperiencee when they were 
5'ounger. Dr. Samnel Francis, the medico-historical 
writer, tells of a personal expedition across the ferry 
in the winter time, bringing a body from a Long 
Island graveyard. In order to avoid the constables 
on the Long Island side and the police on the New 
York side, because there had been a number of cases 
of body-snatching recently and the authorities were 
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on the lookout, the corpse was plac<^d sitting beside 
the pliysician who drove the wagon, with a cloak 
wrui)ped around it, as if it w^ere a living person 
si^cially protected against the cold. Similar experi- 
ences were not unusual. The lack of bodies for dis- 
section is sometimes attributed to religious ecruploa, 
but they have very little to do with it, as at all times 
men have refused to allow the bodies of their friends 
to be treated as auaiomical material. Tliis is the 
natural feeling of abhorrence and not at all religious. 
It is only when there arc many unclaimed bodies of 
strangers and the poor, as happens in large cities^ 
that there cau be an abundance of anatomical 
material. 

The details of this body- snatching case are 
strangely familiar to those who know the history of 
similar cases before the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The case occurred in 1319 in Bologna, just 
four years after Mondino*s public dissections. Four 
students were involved in the charge of body-snatch- 
ing, all of them from outside the city of Bologna it- 
self, three from Milan and one from Piacenza. In 
modem experience, too, as a rule, students from out- 
side of the town where the medical college was situ- 
ated, were always a little readier than natives to 
violate graveyards. These four students were ac- 
cused of having gone at night to the Cemetery of 
St. Barnabas, outside the gate of San Felice, — 
suburban graveyards were usually the scene of such 
exploits, — and to have dug up the body of a certain 
criminal named Pasino, who had heen hanged a few 
days before. They carried the body to the school in 
the Parish of San Salvatore, where Alberto Zancari 
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■was teaching. The reaurrection had been accom- 
plished wilhout witnesaes, but there were several 
witnesses who testified that they recognized the body 
of Pasino in the aehoo! and stiideols occupied with 
its dissection. If evidence for the zeal of the medi- 
cal students of that time for dissection were needed, 
surely we have it in the testimony at this trial. At 
a time when body -snatching has be^^ome a criminal 
ofTence usually there have been many repeated oc- 
currences of it before the parties are brought to trial, 
so that it seems not unlikely that a good many dis- 
sections of illegally secured bodies were being done 
at Bologna at this time. 

We know of a regulation of the University in, 
force at this time, which required the teachers 
at the University to do an anatomy or dissection for 
students if they secured a body for that purpose. 
The students seem to have used all sorts of influ- 
ence, political, monetary, diplomatic, and ecclesiasti- 
cal, in order to secore the bodies of criminals. Some- 
times when they failed in their purpose they waited 
until after burial and then took the body without 
leave. When we recall the awfully deterrent condi- 
tion in which bodies mast have been that were thus 
provided for dissecting purposes, it is easy to under- 
stand that the enthiisiasm of the students for dis- 
section must have been at a very high pitch. Cer- 
tainly it was far higher than at the present day. 
when, in spite of the fact that our disseeting-rooms 
have very few of the old-time dangers and unpleas- 
antnesses, dissection is only practised with assiduity 
if special care is exercised in requiring attendance 
and superintending the work of the department. 
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In my book on " The Popes and Science *' I have 
gathered the traditions relating to Mondino's as- 
Bistants in the cbair of anatomy at Bologna. Thej 
fnrnish abundant evidence of the fact that dissec- 
tions, far from being uncommon, must have been not 
at all infrequent at the north Italian universities at 
this time. Curiously enough, one of these assistants 
was a young woman who, as was not infrequently the 
custom at this time in the Italian nnirershies, was 
matricalated as a student at Bol(^a. She took op 
first philosophy, and afterwards anatomy, under 
Mondino. While it is not generally realized, co-educa- 
tion was qaite common at the Italian universities of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and at no 
time since the foundation of the universities has a 
century passed in Italy without distinguished women 
occupying professors* chairs at some of the Italian 
universities. This yomag woman, Alessandra Gili- 
ani, of Persiceto, a country district not far from 
Bologna, took up the study of anatomy with ardor 
and, strange as it may appear, became especially 
enthusiastic nhout dissection. She became so skilful 
that she was made the prosector of anatomy, that is, 
one who prepares bodies for demonstration by the 
professors. 

According to the " Cronaca Persicetana," quoted 
by Medici in bis " History of the Anatomical School 
at Bologna ": 

^* She became most valuable to Mondino because 
she would cleanse most skilfully the smallest vein, 
the arteries, all ramifications of the vessels, without 
lacerating or dividing them, and to prepare them for 
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demonstration she would fill th«m with various 
colored liquids, which, after having been driven into 
the vessels, would harden without destroying the ves- 
sels. Again, she would paint these same vessels to 
their minute branches so perfectly and color them so 
naturally that, added to the wonderful explanations 
and teachings of the master, they brought hint great 
fame and credit." The whole passage shows a won- 
derful anticipation of our most modem methods — 
injection, painting, hardening — of making anatom- 
ical preparations for class and demonstration pur- 
poses. 

Some of the details of the story have been doubted, 
but her memorial tablet, erected at the time of her 
death in the Church of San Pictro e Marcellino of 
the Hospital of Sauta Maria de Mareto, gives all the 
important facts, and tells the story of the grief of her 
fiance, who was himself Mondino's other assistant.' 
This was Otto Agenius, who had made for himself a 
name as an assistant to the chair of Anatomy in 
Bologna, and of whom there were great hopes enter- 
tained because be had already shown signs of genius 
as an investigator in anatomy. These hopes were 
destined to grievous disappointment, however, for 
Otto died suddenly, before he had reached his thirti- 
eth year. The fact that both these assistants of Mou- 
dino died young and suddenly, would seem to point 



'Pilcher itoo. oit.) tells of her tomb. I venture to chiingo his 
tntntUtion of tbe iascription in oertaia UQimixirtaiit particulars. 
He bajtb: 

" We know th* v*ry pUcfl where she wn» buried in front of the 
Hidoiuta delle Lettre in th« Chureh of Sao Pietra e MxroeUino of tbe 
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to the fact that probably dit^cclion wonnds in those 
early days proved even more fatal tliau they occa- 
sionally did a century or more ago, when the proper 
precautions against them were not so well under- 
6tood. The death of Mondino's two prosectors in 
early years would &eem to hint at some such un- 
fortunate occurrence. 

As regards the evidence of what the young man 
had accomplished before his untimely death, prob- 
ably the follo^ving quotation, which Medici baa taken 

Hoepilal of SanU Maris <I« M*rct4, wben h«r ueotiatc. Agcaio. 
mounung and in«oiisoUbl», placed a tabl«t with this inscription; 

DO M . 

Vrcco . OniUinti 

A)?xikn<ln« . Galitue . P%-i>IIbc Pcnii<»tAna» 

Penioillo . Egrvpae Ad . AnatDmeii ExbilwncUni 

£t . InBignlBaimi . Medici . Mundini . Lucii 

Paucta , Cam|i«Tandae . DiMipiiIao . Cincrva 

Camia . Uic . Ci[»ectant . KcaurroctlonMn 

Vixit . Aim . XtX . Obiit . Studio . AbniinU 

Die XXVI MartH A . S . MCCCXXVI 

Otto . Agentus . Luntrulanua . Ob - Earn . Dcmptam 

Sui , Potion Pa.rti.' . ESpuliatUB . Sodati . Krimiw 

Ac . De . Sc . Optimc . McritAo . IncvnsolabiiiB . M . P . 

Tbia inecriptioa ta&.y be tramiliktod aa follows: 

la thi* uru eucloaed 

Thp asb«a of Uie body of 

Alexandra Qiliani, a maidcD of P«rlc«to; 

Skilful with her biu»h in anntomical demons trationa 

And a di«cip[e equnllcd hy fen, 
Of the most noted pbyRician, Kfundiniia of Ltusi, 

Await the Tesuireotion. 

She lived Ifi years: she died consumed by her labors 

Marcli 20, in tMt- j^ar cf gt^an 132S. 

Otto AgeaiUB LuBtrulanua. by her takini; away 

Deprived of hie better part, bid exaell«Dt eomputleo, 

DcscTvlnit of the beat, 

Baa erecbed thia Ublet" 
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from one of the old cbroaicJers, will give the best 
idea: 

" What advantuge indeed might not Bologna have 
had from Otto Agcniiis Lustrulauus, whom Mou- 
dino bad used as an as^iduoud proseijtur, if he had 
not beeen taken away by a swift and lamenloble death 
before he had completed the sixth lustrum of his 
life!" 

How well the tradition created by Mondino con- 
tinued at the university will be best understood from 
what we know of Quy de Chaulioc's visit to the medi- 
cal school here about the middle of the century. The 
great French surgeon tells us that he came to Bo- 
logna to study anatomy under the direction of Mon- 
dino's snceesaor, Bertmceius. Wlien he wrote his 
preface to his great surgery he recalled this teaching 
of anatomy at Bologna and said, "It is necessary 
and useful to every physician to know, first of all, 
anatomy. For this purpose the study of books is 
indeed useful, but it is not suiTident to explain iho^e 
things which can only be appreciated by the senses 
and which need to be seen in the dead body itself." 
He advises his students to consult Mundinna* treatise 
but to demonstrate its details for themselves on the 
dead body. He relates that be himself had often^ 
muHHoties, done this, especially under the direction 
of Bertmceius at Bologna. Curiously enough, as 
pointed out by Professor Pileher, Mondino had used 
this same word niultitotiens (the variant spelling 
makes no difference in the meaning) in speaking 
about his uwn work. In describing the hypogastric 
lesion ho mentions that he bad demonstrated cer- 
tain veins in it many times, multitotiens. 
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Mondiuo was just past fifty wlteu he finislied his 
little book and permitted copies of it to be made. 
Though the book occurs so early in the history of 
modern book-making the author offers his excuses to 
the public for writing it, and quotes the authority 
of Qalen, to whom be turns in other diHicalt situ- 
ations, for justification. As prefaces go, Mondino's 
is so like that of many an author of more recent 
date that his words have a bibliographic^ as well as 
a personal, interest. He said: 

" A work upon any science or art — as saith Galen 
— is issTied for three reasons: first, that one may 
satisfy his friends. Second, that he may exercise 
his beat mental powers. Third, that he may be saved 
from the oblivion incident to old age. Therefore, 
moved by these three causes, I have proposed to my 
pupils to compose a certain work on medicine. 

*' And because a knowledge of the parts to be 
subjected to medicine (which is the human body, 
and the names of its various divisions) is a part 
of medical science, as saith Averrhoes in his first 
chapter, in the section on the definition of medicine, 
for this reason among others, I have set out to lay 
before you the knowledge of the parts of the human 
body which is derived from anatomy, not attempting 
to use a lofty style, but the rather that which ta 
suitable to a manual of procedure." 

Some of the early editions of Mondinns* book are 
said, according to old writers, to have contained illus- 
trations. None of these copies have come down to 
us, but the assertion is made so definitely that it 
seems likely to have been the case. The editions 
that we have contain wood engravings of the method 
of making a dissection as frontispiece, so that it 
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would not be difficult to think of further snch illus- 
trations having been employed in the book itself. As 
we note in the chapter on " Great Surgeons of the 
Medieval Universities," Mondeville, according to 
Guy de Cbauliac, bad pictures of anatomical prepara- 
tions which be used for teaching purposes. It is 
easy to understand that the value of such aids would 
be recognized at a time when the difficulty of preserv- 
ing bodies made it necessary to do dissections hur- 
riedly so as to get the rapidly decomposing material 
out of the way. 

Beyond his book and certain circumstances con- 
nected witli it we know very little about Mondino. 
What wo know, however, enables us to conclude that, 
like many another great teacher, he must have bad 
the special faculty of inspiring his students with an 
ardent enthusiasm for tho work that they were tak- 
ing under him. Hence the body- snatching and other 
stories. Mondino continued to be held in high esti- 
mation by the Bolognese for centuries after his 
death. Dr. Pilcher calls attention to the fact that 
his sepulchral tablet, which is in the portico of the 
Church of San Vilari in Bologna, an«l a replica of 
which he was allowed to have made in order to bring 
it to America, is the only one of the sepulchral tablets 
in the great churches of Florence, San Domenico, 
San Martino, the Cathedral and the Cloister of San 
Giacomo degli Ermituni, which has not been removed 
from its original location and placed in the halls of 
the Civic Museum. Their removal he considers *' a 
kind of desecration which does violence to one 's sense 
of sanctity and propriety." " Fortunately, thus far, 
th« Mondino Tablet has escaped the spoiler." Very 
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probalily Dr. Pilcher's replioa of the tablet wbloh be 
was required to deposit in the Civic Museum at the 
time when tlie copy was made lo be brought to 
America may save the tablet to be seen in its original 
position for many generations. 

Moudino's carei^r is of special interest because It 
foreshadows the life and accomplisbment of many 
another maker of medicine of the after time. He 
did a great new thing in medicine in organiaiug 
regular public disset-tioDS, and then in making a 
manual that would facilitate the work. He waited 
patiently for years before completing his book in 
order that it might bo the fruit of long experience, 
and so be more helpful to others. He was so modest 
as to require urging to secure the publication. He 
had (lie reward of Ins patience iu the popularity of 
his little work for centuries after his time. The 
glimpse that we get of his relations to his young 
assistants, Agenius and Alessandra, seems to show 
us a teacher of distinct personal magnetism. Un- 
doubtedly the reputation of his book did much for 
not only the medical school of the University of 
Bologna, but also for the medical gohools of other 
north Italian universities, imd helped to bring to 
them the crowds of students that flocked there during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

Taddco and Mondino turned the uttention of the 
medical students of their generations Bologna wards. 
Before that time they had mainly gone to Salerno. 
After their time most of the ardent students of medi- 
cine felt that they must study for a time at least at 
Bologna. Other important medical schools of Italian 
universities at Padua, at Viconza, at Piacenza, arose 
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and prospered. During the time when the political 
troubles of Italy reached a climax about the middle 
of the fourteenth century, while the Popes were at 
Arigrnon, there was a remiiision in the attendance at 
all the Italian universities, but with the Popes' re- 
turn to Rome and the coming of even compnrative 
peace to Italy, Bologna once more became the term 
of medical pilgrimages for students from all over 
the world. In the meantime Moudiuo's book went 
forth to be the most used text-book of its kind until 
Vesalius' great work came to replace it. To have 
ruled in the world of anatomy for two centuries as 
the best known of teachers is of itself a distinction 
that shows us at once the teaching power and the 
scientific ability of this professor of anatomy of 
Bologna in the early fourteenth century. 



X 



GREAT SURaEONS OF THE MEDIEVAL 
UNTVEESITIES 



Strange as it may appear to those who have not 
watched the development of our knowledge of the 
Middle Ages in recent years the most interesting 
feature in the medical departments and, indeed, of 
the post-graduate work generally of the medieval 
univereities, is that in surgery. There is a very gen- 
eral impression that this department of medicine did 
not develop until quite recent years, and that par- 
ticularly it failed to develop to any estent in the 
Middle Ages. A good many of the historians of this 
period, indeed, though never the special historians 
of medicine, hove even gone far afield in order to 
find some reason why surgerj.' did not develop at this 
time. They have insisted that Uie Church by its 
prohibition of the shedding of blood, firet to monks 
and friars, and then to the secular clergy, prevented, 
the normal development of surgerj'. Besides they 
add that Church opposition to anatomy completely 
precluded all possibility of any genuine natural evo- 
lution of surgery as a science. 

There is probably no more amusijig feature of 
quite a number of supposedly respectable and pre- 
sumably authoritative historical works wTitten in 
Englifih than this assumption with regard to the ab- 
sence of surgery during the later Middle Ages. Only 

9M 
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the moat complete i^orancc of the actual history of 
medicine and surgery can account for it. The writers 
who make snch assertions mast never have opened an 
authoritative medical history. Nothinifc illustrates so 
well the expression of the editors of the ' ' Cambridge 
Modern History " referred to more tbon once in 
these pages that " in view of changes and of gains 
such as these [the printing of original documentsj 
it has become impossible for historical writers of the 
present day to trust without resen'e even to the most 
respected secondary authority. The honest student 
finds himself continually deserted, retarded, misled 
by the classics of historical literature. ' ' Fortimately 
for us this sweeping condemnation does not hold to 
any great extent for the medical historical classics. 
All of the classic historians of medicine tell us much 
of the surgery of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, and in recent years the republication of old 
texts and the further study of manuscript documents 
of various kinds have made it very clear that there 
is almost no period in the history of the world when 
eorgory was so thoroughly and successfully culti- 
vated as during the rise and development of the uni- 
versities and their medical schools in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. 

It is interesting to traee the succession of great 
contributors to surgery during these two centuries. 
"We know their teaching not from tradition, but from 
their text-books so faithfully preserved for us by 
their devoted students, who must have begrudged 
no time and spared no labor in copying, for many of 
the books are large, yet exist in many manuscript 
copies. 
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Modem snrgery may be aatd to owe it» origiu to a 
school of surgeons, the leaders of whom were edu- 
cated at Salerno in the early part of the thirteenth 
century, and who, teaching at various north Italian 
universities, wrote out their surgical principles and 
experiences in a series of important contributions to 
that department of medical science. The fact tliat 
the origin of the school was at Salerno, where, as is 
well known, Arabian iulluenec counted for much and 
for which Constantine^s translations of Arabian 
works proved such a stimulus a century before, 
makes most students conclude that this later medie- 
val surgical development is simply a continuation of 
the Arabian surgery that, as we have seen, developed 
very interestingly during the earlier Middle Agea. 
Any such idea, however, is not founded on the reali- 
ties of tbe situation, but on an assumption with re- 
gard to the extent of Arabian influence. Gurlt in his 
** History of Surgery " (Vol. I, page 701) completely 
contradicts this idea, and says with regard to the 
first of the great Italian writers on surgery, Rogero, 
that " though Arabian works on surgery had been 
brought over to Italy by Constantine Africanus a 
hundred years before Roger's timo, these c^xorcised 
no influence over Italian surgery in the next century, 
and there is scarcely a trace of the surgical knowl- 
edge of the Arabs to be found in Roger's works." 

it la in the history of medicine particularly that it 
is possible to trace tbe true indneuce of the Arabs on 
European thought in the later Middle Ages. W© 
have already seen in tbe chapter on Salerno that 
Arabian influence did harm to Salemitan medical 
teaching. The school of Salerno itself bad developed 
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simple, dietetic, hygienie, and general remedial meas- 
ures that included tlie use of only a comparatively 
small amount of drugs. Its teachers emphasized 
nature's curative powers. With Arabian influence 
came polypJiarmacy, distrust of nature, and attempts 
to cure disease rather than help nature. In surgery, 
which developed very wonderfully in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, Salerno must be credited 
with the incentive that led up to the niai-velloHS de- 
velopment that came. With this, however, Arabian 
influence has nothing to do. Qurit, besides calling 
attention to the fact that the author of the first great 
test-book on the subject not only did not draw his in- 
spiration from Arab sources, insisted that " instead 
of any Arabisms being found in his [Roger's] writ- 
ings many Grwcisms occur." The SalernLtan school 
of surgery drank at the fountain-head of Greek sur- 
gery. Apart from Greek sources Roger's book rests 
entirely upon his own experiences, those of his teach- 
ere and his colleagues, and the tradition in surgery 
that had developed at Salerno. This tradition was 
entirely from the Greek. Roger himself says in one 
place, " We have resolved to write out deliberately 
our methods of operation such as they have been 
derived from our own experience and that of our 
colleagues and illustrious men." 



EOCEB, KOLAND, AlfP THE TOVR MABTEBS 

Buggero, or Rogero, who is also known as Eogcrio 
and Rogerus with the adjective Parmenais, or Saler- 
nitanus, of Parma or of Salerno, and often in Ger- 
man and English history simply as Roger, lived at 
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the end of the twelfth or the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century and probably wrote his text-book 
about 1160. This text-book was, according to tTadi- 
tion, originally drafted for his lessons in surgery at 
Salerno. It attracted much attention and after being 
commented on by hia pupil Kolando, the work of 
both of them being subsequently anuotated by the 
Four Masters, this combined work became the basis 
of modem surgery. Eoger was probably born either 
in Palenno or Parmn. There are traditions of his 
ha\'ing taught for a while at Paris and at the Uni- 
versity of Montpellier, though thpse are not substan- 
tiated. His book was printed at Venice in 154fi, and 
has been lately reprinted by De Kenzi in liis " Col- 
lectio Salemitana." 

Roland was a pupil of Roger's, and the two names 
that often occur in medieval romance became asso- 
ciated in a great historic reality as a consequence of 
Roland 'b commentary on his master's work, which 
was a favorite text-book in surgery for a good while 
in the thirteenth century at Salerno. Some space will 
be given to the consideration of their surgical teach- 
ing after a few words with regard to some disciples 
who made a second commentary, adding to the value 
of the original work. 

This is the well-known commentary of the Pour 
Masters, a text-book of snrgery written somewhat ia 
the way that we now make text-books in various de- 
partments of medicine, that is, by asking men who 
have made specialties of certain subjects to write on 
that subject and then bind them all together in a 
single volume. It represents but another striking 
reminder that most of our methods are old, not new 
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88 we are likely to imagine them. The Four Masters 
took the works of Roger and Rolando, acknowledged 
tbeir indebtcdoees much more completely than do our 
modern writers on all occasions, I fear, and added 
their commentaries. 

Gurlt says (" Geschicbte der Chinirgie," Vol. I, p. 
703) that " in spite of the fact that there Is some 
doubt about the names of the authors, this volume 
constitutes one of the most important sources for the 
history of surgery of the later Middle Ages and 
makes it very clear that these writers drew their 
opinions from a rich experience." It is rather easy 
to illustrate from the quotations ^ven in Gurlt or 
from the accounts of their teaching in Daremberg or 
De B«nzi some features of this experience that can 
scarcely fail to be surpriaLng to modem surgeons. 
For instance, what is to be found in this old text- 
book of surgery with regard to fractures of the skull 
is likely to be very interesting to surgeons at all 
times. One might be tempted to say that fewer men 
would die every year in prison cells who ought to 
be in hospitals, if the old-time teaching was taken to 
heart- For there are ratlier emphatic directions not 
to conclude because the scalp is unwonndedthat there 
can be no fracture of the skull. Where nothing can 
be felt care must be exercised in getting the history 
of the case. For instance, if a man is hit by a metal 
instrument shaped like the clapper of a bell or by a 
heavy key, or by a rounded instrument made of lead 
— this would remind one very much of the lead pipe 
of the modern time, so fruitful of mistakes of diag- 
nosis in head injuries — special care must be taken to 
look for symptoms in spite of the lack of an external 
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penelrating wound. "Where there is good reason to 
suspect a fracture because of the severity of the in- 
jury, the scalp should be incised and a fracture of the 
oraniam looked for carefully. That is carrying the 
exploratory incision pretty far. If a fracture is 
found the Burgeon should trephine so as to relieve the 
brain of any pressure of blood that might be afifect- 
ing it. 

There are many warnings, however, of the danger 
of opening the skull and of the necessity for defi- 
nitely deciding beforehand that there is good reason 
for so doing. IIow carefully their observations had 
been made and bow well they iiad taken advantage 
of their opportunities, which were, of coarse, very 
frequent in those warlike times when firearms were 
unknown, hand-to-hand conflict common, and bhmt 
weapons were often used, can be appreciated very 
well from some of the directions. For instance, they 
knew of the possibility of fracture by contrecoup. 
They aay that " quite frequently though the percus- 
sion comes in the anterior part of the cranium, the 
cranium is fractured on the opposite part." ' They 
e\'en seem to have known of accidents eucb as we now 
discuss in connection with the laceration of the mid- 
dle meningeal artery. They warn surgeons of the 
possibilities of these cases. They tell the story of 
'* a youth who had a very small wound made by a 
thrown stone and there seemed no serious results or 
bad signs. He died the next day, however. His 
cranium was opened and a large amount of black 

iTbIa is to Arlktng that 1 quote their aaaa] words from Ourlt. p. 
704 : " M»ltoli<» fit pffTtvuiff in <tnf«n'm parti eranei rf eraiuvm <n 
parU /ran0itur contraria." 
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blood was 
mater." 

There are many iutor<;Btmg things said with re- 
gard to depressed fractures and the necessity for 
elevating the bone. If the depressed portion is 
wedged then an opening sbonid be made with the 
trephine and an elevating instrument called a spata- 
men used to relieve the pressure. Great care should 
be taken, however, in carrying ont this procedure 
lest the bone of the cranium itself, In being lifted, 
should injure the soft structures flHthia. The dora 
mater should be carefully protected from injury as 
well as the pia. Care should especially be exercised 
at the brow and the rear of the head and at the com- 
missures {proram et pupim et comtnissuras) , since 
at these points the dura mater is likely to be ad- 
herent. Perhaps the most striking expression, the 
word infect being italicized by Gurlt, is: " In ele- 
vating the cranium be solicitous lest you should infect 
or injure the dura mater." 

For wounds of the scalp sutureB of silk are recom- 
mended because this resists putrefaction and holds 
the wound edges together. Interrupted sutures 
about a finger-breadth apart are recommended. 
" The lower part of the wound sliould be left open 
80 that the cure may proceed properly." Red pow- 
der was strewed over the wound and the leaf of a 
plant set above it. In the lower angle of the wonnd 
a pledget of lint for drainage purposes was inlaid. 
Hemorrhage was prevented by pressure, by the bind- 
ing on of burnt wool firmly, and by the ligature of 
veins and by the cautery. 

There are rather interesting discusiiions of the 
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prognosis of wounds of the bead, especially sufib as 
may bo determined from general symptoms in Uiis 
commentary of the Four Masters on Roger's and 
Rolando's treatises. If an acnte febrile condition 
develops, the wonud is mortal. If tbe patient loses 
the ase of tbe bands and feol or if be loses bis power 
of direction, or bis sensation, tbe wonnd is mortal. 
If a nniveri^al paralysis comes on, the wound is mor- 
tal. For the treatment of alt these wounds carefol 
precantions are sogge&ted. Cold was supposed to be 
particularly noxious to them. Operations on the 
bead were not to be done in cold weather and, above 
all, not in cold places. The air where such operations 
were done must be warmed artificially. Hot plates 
should surround the patient's head while tbe opera- 
tion was being performed. If this were not possible 
they were to be done by candlelight, the candle being 
held as close as possible in a warm room. These 
precautions are interesting as foreshadowing many 
ideas of much more modem time and especially indi- 
cating how old is the idea that cold may be taken in 
woonds. In popular medicine this still has its place. 
Whenever a wound does badly in the winter time pa- 
tients are sore that they have taken cold. Such popu- 
lar medical ideas are always derived from sup- 
posedly scientific medicine, and until we learned 
about microbes physicians used the same expressions. 
We have not got entirely away from them yet. 

These old surgeons must have had many experi- 
ences with fractures at the base of the skull. Hemor- 
rhages from the mouth and nose, for instance, and 
from the ears were considered bad signs. They were 
inclined to suggest tliat openings into the skull should 
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be discovered by efforts to demonstrate a connection 
between the moutb and nares and tiie brain cavity. 
For instance, in their commcntarr the Four Masters 
said: " Let the patient hold bis mouth and nostrils 
tight shut and blow strongly." If there was any 
lessening of the pressure or any appearance of air 
in the wound in the scalp, then a connection between 
the mouth and nose was diagnosticated. This is in- 
genious but eminently dangerous because of the in- 
fectious material contained in the nasal and oral 
cavities, so likely to be forced by such pressure into 
the skull. They were particularly anxious to detect 
linear fractures. One of their methods of negative 
diagnosis for fractures of the skull was that if the 
patient were able to bring his teeth together strongly, 
or to crack a nut without pain, then there was no 
fracture present. One of the commentator&, how- 
ever, adds to this " sed hoc aliquando fall-it — but this 
sign sometimes fails." Split or crack fractures were 
also diagnosticated by the method suggested by Hip- 
pocrates of pouring some colored fluid over the skull 
after the bone was exposed, when the linear fracture 
would show by coloration. The Four Masters sug- 
gest a sort of red ink for this purpose. 

While they have so much to say about fractures 
of the slnill and insist, over and over again, that 
though all depressed fractures need treatment and 
many fissure fractures require trepanation, still 
great care must be exercised in the selection of cases. 
They say, for instance, that surgeons who in every 
Berious wound of the head have recourse to the 
trephine must be looked upon as " fools and idiots " 
{idioti et stolidi). In the light of what w^ ngw know 
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about the necessity for abBoiute cleanliness*— aaop- 
s'ls as we bave come to call it, — it is rather startling 
to note the directions that are given to a snrgeon to 
be obsen'ed on the day when he is to do a trepana- 
tion. For obvious reasons I prefer to qnote it in the 
Latin: " Et nota quod die itla cavendum est medico a 
coitu et malts cibis aera corrumpetUibus, ut 
aliia, cepe, et hujuamodi, et colloquio muHeris 
struoste, et manus ejus debent esse munda, etc." 
My (jnotation is from Gurlt, Vol. I, p. 707. The direc- 
tions are most interesting. The surgeon 's hands most 
be clean, he mast avoid the taking of food that may 
corrupt the air, such as onions, leeks, and the like; 
must avoid menstruating and other women, and in 
general mnst keep himself in a state of absolute 
cleanliness. 

To read a passage like this separated from its 
context and without knowing anything about the 
wonderful powers of observation of the men from 
whom it comes, it would be very easy to think that 
it is merely a set of general directions which they 
had made on some general principle, perhaps quite 
foolish in itself. We know, however, that these men 
had by observation detected nearly every feature of 
importance in fractures of the skull, their indications 
and contra-indications for operation and their prog- 
nosis. They had anticipated nearly everything of 
importance that has come to be insisted on even in 
our own time in the handling of these difficult cases. 
It is not unlikely, therefore, that they had also ar- 
rived at the reeogiiition by observations on many 
patients that the satisfactory after-course of these 
cases which were operated on by the Eurgeon after 
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due regard to sach meticulous cleanliness as is sug- 
gested in the paragrapli 1 have quoted, made it very 
clear that these aseptic precautions, as we would 
call them, were extremely important for the outcome 
of the case and, therefore, were well worth the sur- 
geon's attention, though they must have required 
very careful precautions and considerable self-denial. 
Indeed this whole subject, the virtual anticipation of 
our nineteenth-century principles of aseptic surgery 
in the thirteenth century, is not a dream nor a far- 
fetched explanation when one knows enough about 
the directions that were laid down in the surgical 
text-books of that time. 

THE NOBTH rPALIAN 8TJH0E0N8 

After Roger and Rolando nod the Four Masters, 
who owe the inspiration for their work to Salerno 
and the south of Italy, comes a group of north 
Italian surgeons: Bruno da Longoburgo, usually 
called simply Bruno; Theodoric and his father, Ilugo 
of Lucca, and William of Salieet. Immediately fol- 
lowing them come two names that belong, one almost 
feels, to a more modem period : Mondino, the author 
of the first text-book on dissection, and Laufranc (the 
disciple of William of Salieet), who taught at Paris 
and *' gave that primacy lo French surgery which ifc 
maintained all the centuries down to the nineteenth " 
(Pagel). It might very well be thought that/this 
group of Italian surgeons had very little in their 
writings that would ho of any more than antiquarian 
interest for the modern time. It needs but a little 
knowledge of their writings as they liave come down 
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to US to stiow hoir ntterlr false &ay such opinion is. 
To Hugo da Lueca and his son Theodoric we owe 
the introduction and the gradual bringing into prac- 
tical use of various methods of an^i^tbesia. They 
need opimn and mandragora for this purpose and 
later employed an inhalant mixture, the composition 
of which is not absolutely known. They seem, how- 
ever, to have been very successful in producing in- 
sensibility to pain for even rather serious and com- 
plicated and somewhat lengthy operations. Indeed 
it is to this that must bo attributed most of their 
surprising success as surgeons at this early date. 

We are so accustomed to think that anaistbesia was 
discovered about the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in America that we forget that literature ia 
full of references in Tom Middleton's {seventeenth 
century) phrase to ' ' the mercies of old surgeons who 
put their patients to sleep before they cnt them." 
Amcstbetics were experimented with almost as zeal- 
ously, during the latter half of the thirteenth century 
at least, as during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. They were probably not as successful as we 
are.but they did succeed in producing insensibility to 
pain, otherwise they could never have operated to the 
extent they did. Moreover the traditions show that 
the Da Luccas particulariy had invented a method 
that left very little to be desired in this matter of 
anxsthesia. A reference to the sketch of Gny d« 
Chauliac in this volume will show how practical the 
method was in his time. 

Nearly the same story as T^ith regard to amesthet- 
ies has to be repeated for what are deemed so surely 
modern developments, — asepsis and antisepflis. I 
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ba.ve already sugf^ested that Uoger scorns to have 
kno^\Ti how extremely important it was to approach 
operations upon the skull with the most absolute 
cleanliness. There are many liiats of llic same kind 
in other writers which show that this was no mere 
accidental remark, but was a definite conclusion de- 
rived from experience and careful observation of 
results. We find much more with regard to this same 
subject in the writings of the group of northern Ital- 
ian surgeons and especially in the gronp of those 
associated with William of Salicet. Professor Clif- 
ford Allbott, Kcgius Professor of Medicine at the 
University of Cambridge, England, in his address 
before the St. Louis World's Fair Congress of Arts 
and SciencG in 1904, did not hesitate to declare that 
William discussed the causes for union by first in- 
tention and the modes by which it might be obtained. 
He, loo, insisted on cleanliness as the most impor- 
tant factor in having good surgical results, and all 
of this group of men, in operating upon septic cases, 
used stronger wine as a dressing. This exerted, na 
will be readily understood, a very deflnite antiseptic 
qnality. 

Evidently some details of the teaching of this 
group of great surgeons in northern Italy in the 
aeeond half of the thirteenth century will make 
clearer to us bow much the rising imiversities of the 
time were accomplisliing in medicine and surgery as 
well as in their other departments. The dates of 
the origin of some of these universities should per- 
haps be recalled so as to remind readers how closely 
related they are to this great gi'oup of surgical teach- 
ers. Salerno was founded very early, probably in 
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the tenth centnry; Bologna, Reggio, and Modena 
came into existence toward the end of the twelfth 
century; Vicenza, Padua, Naples, Vercelli, and Pi- 
accnza, as well as Arezzo, during the first half of the 
thirteenth century; Home, Perugia, Treviao, Pisa, 
Florence, Sienna, Lucca, Pavia, and Ferrara during 
the next century. The thirteenth centurj' was the 
special flourishing period of the universities, and 
the medical departments, far from being behind, 
were leaders in accomplishment. (See my " The 
Thirteenth Greatest of Centuries,*' N. Y., 1908.) 



BfiUMO DA LONOOBUBOO 

The first of this important group of north Italian 
surgeons who taught at these universities was Bruno 
of Longoburgo. While he was bom in Calabria, and 
probably studied in Salerno, his work was done at 
Vicenza, Padua, and Verona. His text-book, the 
** Cbirurgia Magna," dedicated to his friend An- 
drew of Piacenza, was completed at Padua in Jan- 
uary, 1252. Gurit notes that he is the first of the 
Italian surgeons who quotes, besides the Greeks, the 
Arabian writers on surgery. Eclecticism had defi- 
nitely eorae into vogue to replace exclusive devotion 
to the Greek authors, and men were taking what 
was good wherever they found it. Gnrlt tells us that 
Bruno owed much of what he wrote to his own ex- 
perience and observation, He begins his work by a 
definition of surgery, chirurgia, tracing it to the 
Greek and emphasizing tliat it means handwork. He 
then declares that it is the last instrument of medi- 
cine to be used only when the other two instnunents, 
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diet and potions, have failed. He insists that sur- 
geons must learn by seeing surgical operations and 
watching them long and diligently. They must be 
neither rash nor over bold and should be extremely 
cautious about operating. While he says that he 
does not object to a snrgeon taking a glass of nine, 
the followers of this specialty mu^it not drink to 
such an extent as to disturb their command over 
themselves, and they must not be habitual drinkers. 
While all that is necessary for their art cannot be 
learned out of books, they must not despise books 
however, for many things ean be learned readily 
from books, even about the moat difficult parts of 
surgery. Three things the surgeon has to do : — ' ' to 
bring together separated parts, to separate those 
that have become abnormally united, nnd to extirpate 
what is superfluous." 

In his second chapter on healing he talks about 
healing by first and second intention. Wounds must 
be more carefully looked to in summer than in win- 
ter, because putrefactio est major in aestate quant 
in hpeme, putrefaction is greater in summer than in 
winter. For proper union care must be exercised to 
bring the wound edges accurately together and not 
allow hair, or oil, or dressings to come between 
them. In large wounds he considers stitching indis- 
pensable, and recommends for this a fine, square 
needle. The preferable suture material in his experi- 
ence was silk or linen. 

The end of the wound was to remain open in order 
that lint might be placed therein iu order to draw 
off any objectionable material. He is particularly 
insistent on the necessity for drainage. In deep 
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wounds special provision mast be made, and in 
wounds of extremities the limb must l)e eo placed 
as to eDCoarage drainage. If drainage does not take 
place, then either the wound must be thoroughly 
opened, or if nceessary a counter opening must bo 
made to provide drainage. All bis treatment of 
vounds is dry, however. Water, he considered, al- 
ways did harm. We cfln readily understand that Ihe 
water generally available and esi>ecially as surgeons 
saw it in camps and on the battlefield, was likely to 
do much more barm than good. In penetrating 
womids of the belly cavity, if there was difficulty 
in bringing about the reposition of the inteatines, 
they were first to be pressed back with a sponge 
soaked in warm wine. Other manipulations are sug- 
gested, and if necessary the wound must be enlarged. 
If the omentum finds its way out of the wound, all 
of it that is black or green must be cut off. In 
cases where the intestines are wounded they arc to 
be sewed with a small needle and a silk thread and 
care is to be exercised in bringing about complete 
closure of the wound. This much will give a good 
idea of Bnino's thoronghncsa. Altogether, Ourlt, 
in his " History of Surgery," gives about fifteen 
large octavo pages of rather small typo to a brief 
compendium of Bruno's teachings. 

One or two other remarks of Bruno are rather 
interesting in the light of modern developments in 
medicine. For instance, he suggests the possibility 
of being able to feel a atone in the bladder by means 
of bimanual palpation. He ioaches that mothers 
may often be able to cure hernias, botli umbilical and 
inguinal, in children by promptly taking up the treat- 
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ment of them as soon as noiicod. bringiug the edges 
of tb« hernial opeuing together by bandages and 
then preventing the reopening of the hernia by pro- 
hibiting wrestling and loud crying and violent mo- 
tion. He has seen overgrowth of the mamma in 
men, and declares that it is due to nothing else but 
fat, as a rule. He suggests if it should bang down 
and be in the way on aceount of its size it should 
be extirpated. He seoms to have knonni considera- 
ble about the lipomas and advises that they need 
only be removed in case they become bothersomely 
large. The removal is easy, and any bleeding tJiat 
takes place may be stopped by means of the cnutery. 
He divides rectal fistula* into penetrating and uou- 
penetrating, and suggests snlvos for the non-pene- 
trating and the actual cautery for those that pene- 
trate, lie warns against tlie possibility of producing 
incontinence by the incision of deep fistuhe, for this 
would leave the patient in a worse state than before. 



HtJOH OP LUCCA 

Bruno brought up with him the method.s and prin- 
ciples of surgery from tlie south of Italy, but there 
seems to have been already in the north at least one 
distinguished surgeon who had made his mark. This 
was Ugo da Lucca or Ugo Luccanua, sometimes 
known in the modern times in German histories of 
medicine as Hugo da Lucca and in Kngllsh, Hugh of 
Lucca. He flourished early in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. In 1214 ho was called to Bologna to become 
the city physician, and joined tbe Bolognese volun- 
teers in the crusade in 1218,. being present at the 
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siege of Daruiettu. He returned to Bologna in 1221 
and was givcu the post of legal pbysician to the city. 
The eivic statutes of Bologna are,according to Gurlt, 
the oldest monoment of legal medtciue in the Middle 
Ages. Ugo died not long after tlie middle of the 
century, and is said to have been nearly one hundred 
years old. Of his five sons, three became physicians. 
The most celebrated of these was Theodoric, who 
wrote a textbook of surgery in which arc set down 
the traditions of s«rgcry that had been practised in 
his father's life. Theodoric Is especially eathasiastic 
in praise of his father, because he succeeded in bring- 
ing about sueh perfect healing of wounds with only 
wine and water and the ligature and without the 
employment of any ointments, 

TJgo seems to have occupied himself much with 
chemistry. To him we owe a aeries of discoveries 
with, regard to anodyne and anasstbetizing drugs. 
He is &aid to have been the first who taught the 
sublimation of arsenic. Unfortunately he left no 
writings after bim, and all that we know of him we 
owe to the filial devotion of his son Theodoric. 



THEODORIC 

This son, after having completed his medical 
studies at the age of about twenty-three, en- 
tered the Dominican Order, then only recently 
established, but continued his practice of medl- 
oin« undisturbed. His ecclesiastical preferment 
was rapid. He attracted the attention of the 
Bishop of Valencia, and became his chaplain 
in Kome. At the age of about fifty he was mado 
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a bishop in South Italy and later transferred 
to the Bishopric of Cervia, not far from Kuvenna. 
Most of bis life seems to have been passed in Bo- 
logna however, and be continned to practise medi- 
cine, devoting bis fees, however, entirely to charity. 
His text-book of surgery was written about 1266 
and is signed with bis full name and title as Bishop 
of Cervia. Even at this time however, he still re- 
tained the custom of designating himself as a mem- 
ber of the Dominican Order. 

The most interesting thing in the first book of 
bis surgery is undoubtedly his declaration that all 
wounds should be treated only with wino and ban- 
daging. Wine he insists on as the best possible 
dressing for wounds. It was the most readily availa- 
ble antiseptic that they had at that lime, and un- 
doubtedly both hifi father's recommendation of it and 
bis own favorable experience with it were due to 
this quality. It must have acted as an excellent in- 
hibitive agent of many of the simple forms of pus 
formation. At the conclusion of this first book he 
emphasizes that it is extremely important for the 
heaJing of wounds that the patient should have good 
blood, and this can only be obtained from suitable 
nutrition. It is essential therefore for the physician 
to be familiar with the foods which produce good 
blood in order that his wounded patients may be fed 
appropriately. He suggests, then, a number of arti- 
cles of diet which are particularly useful in produc- 
ing such a favorable state of the tissues as will bring 
about the rebirth of flesh and tlie adhesion of wound 
snrfaces. Shortly before he emphasizes the neces- 
sity for not injuring nerves, though if nerves have 
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been cut (hey shoiiW be browgbt together as carefnlly 
as possible, the wound edges being then approxi- 
mated. 

Probably the most mtercsting feature for our gen- 
eration of the great text-books of the surgeons of 
the medieval universities is the occurrence in them 
of definite directions for securing union in surgical 
\Tound8, at least by first intention and their insist- 
ence on keeping woouds clear. The expression 
union by firat intention comes to us from the olden 
time. They even boasted that the acara left after 
their incisions were often so small as to l*e scarcely 
noticeable. Such expressions of course could only 
have come from men who had succeeded in solving 
some of the problems of antisepsis that were solved 
once more in the generation preceding our own. 
With regard to their treatment of wounds. Professor 
Clifford Allbutt says: ' 

'* They washed the wound with wine, sempulously 
removing every foreign particle; then they brought 
the edges together, not allowing wine nor anything 
else to remain within — dry adhesive surfaces were 
their desire. Nature, they said, produces tht; means 
of union in a viscous exudation, or natural balm, as 
it was afterwards called by Paracelsus, Pare, and 
Wurtz. In older wounds they did their best to ob- 
tain onion by cleansing, desiccation, and refreshing 
of the edges. Upon the outer surface they laid only 
lint steeped in wine. Powders they regarded as too 
desioealing, for powder shuts in deeomjxjsing mat- 
ters; wine after washing, purifying, and drjing the 
raw .surfaces evaporates." 

>" nistorlcdl RcUiIons of Afcdicbc nnd Siirgerjr Dowd to ibe Bl 
tcenlli Ctuluty," Lontlon. 1G04. 
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Theodoric comes nearest to us of all these old sur- 
geons. The surgeon who in 1266 wrote: " For it 
is not necessary, as Roger and Roland have written, 
as many of their disdplea teach, and a.n all modem 
surgeons profess, that pus should be generated in 
wounds. No error can be greater than this. Such 
a practice is indeed to hinder nature, to prolong the 
disease, and to prevent the conglutination and con- 
solidation of the wound " was more (ban half a mil- 
lennium ahead of his time. The italics in the word 
modern are mine, but might well have been used by 
some early advocate of antisepsis or even by Lord 
Lister himself. Just sis centuries almost to the year 
would separate tlie two declarations, yet they 
would be just as true at one time as at another. 
When we learn that Theodoric was proud of the 
beautiful cicatrices which he obtained without the 
use of any ointment, pulcherrimas cicatrices sine 
unguento aUquo inducebaf, then further that he im- 
pugned the use of poultices and of oils on wounds, 
while powders were too drying and besides had a 
tendency to prevent drainage, the literal meaning of 
the Latin words soMtem incarcerare is to " in- 
carcerate eanious material," it is easy to understand 
that the claim that antiseptic surgery was antici- 
pated six centuries ago is no exaggeration and no 
far-fetched explanation with modern ideas in mind 
of certain clever modes of dressing bit upon acci- 
dentally by medieval surgeona. 

Theodorie's treatment of many practical problcma 
is interesting for the modem time. For instance, in 
his discussion of cancer he says that there are two 
forms of the affection. One of them is due to a 
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melaQchoIy humor, a constitutional tendency aa it 
were, and occurs especially in the breasts of women 
or latent in the womb. This is difficult of treatment 
and usually fatal. The other claty; Mnsdsts of a 
deep ulcer with underinined edges, occurring partic* 
niarly on the legs, difficult to core and ready of re- 
lapse, but for which the outlook is not so bad. His 
description of «o/i me tangere and of lupus is rather 
practical. Lupus is " eating herpes," occurs mainly 
on the nose, or around the mouth, slowly increases, 
and either follows a preceding erysipelas or comes 
from some internal cause. Noli me iangere is a cor- 
roding ulcer, so called perhaps because irritation of 
it causes it to spread more rapidly. He thinks that 
deep cauterization of it is the best treatment Since 
these are in the department of skin diseases this 
seems the place to mention that Thcodoric describes 
salivation as occurring after the use of mercury for 
certain skin diseases. He has already shown that 
he knows of certain genital ulcers and sores on the 
genital regions and of distinctions between them. 



WnXIAU OF SALIOET 

The third of the great surgeons in northern Italy 
was William of Salicet. He was a pupil of Bruno's 
and the master of Lanfranc. The first part of his 
life was passed at Bologna and the latter part as the 
municipal and hospital physician of Verona. He 
probably died about 1280. He was a physician as 
well as a surgeon and was one of those who insisted 
that the two modes of practising medicine should not 
be separated, or if they were both medicine and 
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surgery would suffer. He thought that the physician 
learned much by seeing the interior of the body dur- 
ing life, while the sui^on was more conservative 
if he were a physician. It is ouriously interesting 
to find that the Regius Professors at both Oxford 
and Cambridge in our time have expressed them- 
selves somewhat similarly. Professor Clifford All- 
butt is quite emphatic in this matter and Professor 
Osier is on record to the same effect. Following 
Theodoric, William of Salicct did much to get away 
from the Arabic abuse of the cautery and brought 
the knife back to its proper place again as the ideal 
surgical instrument. Unlike tbose who bad written 
before him, William quoted very little from preced- 
ing writers. Whenever be quotes bis contemporaries 
it is in order to criticise them. He depended on his 
own experience and considered that it was only what 
he bad actually learned from experieuce that h« 
should publish for the benefit of others. 

A very good idea of the sort of surgery that Wil- 
liam of Salicet practised may be obtained even from 
the beginning of the first chapter of his first book. 
This is all with regard to surgery of the head. He 
begins with the treatment of hydrocephalus or, as 
he caDs it, " water collected in tlie heads of children 
newly bom." He rejects opening of the head by an 
incision because of the danger of it. In a number of 
cases, however, he had had success by puncturing the 
sealp and membranes with a cautery, though but a 
very small opening was made and the fluid was al- 
lowed to escape only drop by drop. He then takes up 
eye diseases, a department of surgery rather well 
develoijed at that time, as can be seen from our 
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accoant of the work of Pope John XXI as on opt* 
thalmologist during the thirteeuth century. See 
Ophtkalmologif (January, 1909), reprinted in 
** Catholic Cburchmeu in Scieuee," Philadelphia, 
The Dolphin Press, 1909. 

AVilliam devotes six chapters to the diseases of 
the eyes and the eyelids. Then there are two chap- 
ters on afTectioDs of the ears. Foreign bodies and 
an aocumulutiou of ear wax are removed hy means 
of instruments. A polyp is either cut off or its pedi- 
cle bound with a ligature, and it is allowed to shrivel. 
The next chapter is un the uose. Nasal polyps were 
to be grasped with a sharp tenaculum, cum tenaciUis 
acutis, and either wholly or partially extracted. 
Banula was treated by being lifted well forward by 
means of a sharp iron hook and then split with a 
razor. It is evident that the tendency of these to fill 
np again was recognized, aod accordingly it was 
recommended that vitriol powder, or alum with salt, 
he placed in the cavity for a time after evacuation 
in order to produce adhesive inflammation. 

In the same chapter on the mouth one fiuds that 
William did not hesitate to perform what cannot but 
be considered rather extensive operations within 
the oral cavity. For instance, he tells of removing 
a large epulis and gives an account in detail of the 
case. To quote his own words; " I cured a certain 
woman from Pioctnza who was suffering from fleshy 
tumor on the gums of the upper jaw, the tumor hav- 
ing grown to such a size above the teeth and the 
gums that it was as large or perhaps larger than a 
hen's egg. I removed it at four operations by 
means of heated iron instruments. At the last 
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operation I removed the teeth that were loose with 
certain parts of the jawbone." 

In the nest chapter there is an account of the treat- 
ment of a remarkable case of abscess of the uvula. 
In the following ehapter the swelling of eervieal 
glands is taken up. In lus experience expectant 
treatuiout of these was best. He advises internal 
medication with the building- up of the general 
health, or .suggests allowing the inflamed glands to 
empty themselves after pustulation. After much 
meddlesome surgery wo are almost back to his meth- 
ods again. He did not hesitate to treat goitre sur- 
gically, though he considered there were certain in- 
teiTial remedies that would benefit it. In obstinate 
cases he suggests the complete extirpation of cystio 
goitre, but if the eac is allowed to remain it should 
be thoroughly rubbed over on the inside mth green 
ointment. He warns about the necessity for avoid- 
ing the veins and arteries in this operation, and says 
that '* in this afFectiou many large veins make thoir 
appearance and they find their way everywhere 
through the fleshy mass." 

What I have ^ven here is to be found in a little 
more than half a page of Gurlt's abstract of the 
first twenty chapters of Salicet's first book. Alto- 
gether Gurit lias more than ten pages of rather small 
print with regard to William; most of it is as inter- 
esting and as practical and as representative of an- 
ticipations of what is done in the modem time aa 
■what I have here quoted. William, as I have said, 
depended much more upon his o^vn experience than 
upon what was to be found in text-books. He knew 
ib^ old text-books very well however, but as a rule 
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did not qnotc from them unless he had tried the 
recoinmeiidntioDs for himself, or unless similar cases 
to these mentioned had oome under his own observa- 
tion. He was evidently a thoroughly observant phy- 
sician, a skilled surgeon who was practical enough to 
see the simplest way to do things, and he prooeeded 
to do tbem. It is no wonder that he inflnenced sue* 
ceeding generations so much, nor that his great 
pupil, Lanfranc, continuing his tradition, founded a 
school of surgery in Paris, the influence of which 
was to endure almost down to our time, and give 
France a primacy in surgery until the nineteenth 
century. 

EAKTRANO 

After Salicet's lifetime the focus of interest in 
surgery changes from Italy to France, and what is 
still more complimentary to William, it is through a 
favorite disciple of his that the change takes place. 
This was Lanfranchi, or Lanfranoo, sometimes 
spoken of as Alanfrancus, who practised as phy- 
sician and surgeon in Milan until banished from 
there by Matteo Visconti about 1290. He then went 
to Lyons, where in the course of his practice ho 
attracted so much attention that he was offered the 
opportunity to teach surgery in Paris. He attracted 
what Qurlt calls an almost incredible number of 
scholars to his lessons in Paris, and by hundreds 
they accompanied hun to the bedside of his patients 
and attended his operations. The dean of the med- 
ical faculty, .lean de Paasavant, urged him to write 
a text^book of surgery, not only for the benefit of 
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his students at Paris but for the sake of the prestige 
which this would confer on the medical school. 
Deans still urge the same rea.sons for writing. Lan- 
frane (^mpleted his surgery, called *' Chinir^a 
•Magna," in 1296, and dedicated it to Philippe le Bel, 
the then reigning French King. Ten years later he 
died, but in the meantime he had trausferred Italian 
prestige in surgery from Italy to France and laid, 
the foundations in Paris of a thoroughly scientiBo 
as well as a practical surgerj', though this depart- 
ment of the medical school had been in a sadly 
backward state when he ca.me. 

In the second chapter of this text-book, the first 
containing the definition of surgery and general in- 
troduction, Lanfranc describes the qualities that in 
bis opinion a surgeon should possess. He says, " It 
is necessary that a surgeon should have a temperate 
and moderate disposition. That he should have well- 
formed hands, long slender fingers, a strong body, 
not inclined to tremble and with all his members 
trained to the capable fulfilment of the wishes of 
his mind. He should be of de«p intelligence and 
of Q simple, hnmble, brave, but not audacious dis- 
position. He should be well grounded iu natural 
science, and should know not only medicine but every 
part of philosophy; should know logic well, so as to 
be able to understand what is written, to talk prop- 
erly, and to support what he has to say by good rea- 
sons.*' He suggests that it would be well for the 
surgeon to have spent some time teaching grammar 
and dialectics and rhetoric, especially if he is to 
teach others in surgery, for this practice will add 
greatly to his teaching power. Some of his expres- 
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sions might well be repeated to young surgeons in 
the modern time. " The surgeon should not lo\'e 
difficult cases and should not allow himself to be 
tempted to undertake those that arc desperate. He 
should help the poor as far as he can, but he 
should not hesitate to ask for good fees from the 
rich." 

Many geaerations since Lanfranc's time have 
used the word Der\'es for tendons. Laufranc, how- 
ever, made no such mistake. He sajs that the 
wounds of nerves, since the nerve is an instrument 
of sense and motion, are, on account of the greater 
sensitiveness which these structures possess, likely 
to involve much pain. Wounds along the length of 
the nerves arc less dangerous than those across 
them. When a nerve is completely divided by a 
cross wound Lanfrauc is of the opinion, though 
Theodoric and some others are opposed to it, that 
the nerve ends should be stitched together. He says 
that this suture insures the redintegration of the 
nen-e much better. After this operation the restora- 
tion of the usefulness of the member is more com- 
plete and assured. 

His description of tlie treatment of the bite of a 
rahid dog is interesting. A large cupping glass 
should be applied over the wound so as to draw out 
ns mnch blood as possible. After this the woimd 
should be dilated aud thoroughly cauterized to its 
depths with a hot iron. It should then be covered 
with various substances that were supposed to draw, 
in order as far as possible to remove the poison. 
His description of how one may recognize a rabid 
animal is rather striking in the light of our present 
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knowledge, for he seems to have realized tbat the 
^main diagnostic element is a change in the disposi- 
tion of the animal, but above all a definite tendency 
to lack playfulness. Lanfranc had seen a number 
of cases of true rabies, and describes and suggests 
treatment for them, though evidently without very 
mach confidence in the success of the treat- 
meat. 

The treatment of snake bites and the bites of other 
poisonous animals was supposed to follow the prin- 
ciples laid down for the bite of a mad dog, especially 
as regards the encouragement of free bleeding and 
the use of the cnntery. 

Lanfranc has many other espressioas that one is 
tempted to quote, because they show a thinking sur- 
geon of the old time, anticipating many supposedly 
'modern ideas and conclusions. He is a particular 
favorite of Gurlt's, who has more than twenty-five 
large octavo, closely printed pages with regard to 
him. There is scarcely any development in our mod- 
ern surgery that Lanfranc has not at least a hint of, 
certainly nothing in the surgery of a generatiou ago 
that does not find a mention in his hook. On most 
fiubjects he has practical observations from his own 
experience to add to what was in surgical literature 
before his time. He quotes altogether more than 
R score of writers on surgery who had preceded 
him and evidently was thoroughly familiar with gen- 
eral surgical literature. There is scarcely an impor- 
tant surgical topic on which Gurit does not find some 
interesting and personal remarks made by Lanfranc. 
All that we ean do here is refer those who are inter- 
^ted in Lanfranc to his own works or Gurlt. 
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HONDETILLB 

The nest of the important surgeons who were to 
bring such distinction to French surgery for five 
centuriea was llenri de Mondeville. Writers uan- 
ally quote him as Hearicus. His latter name is only 
the place of his birth, which was probably not far 
from Caen in Normandy. It is spelled in so many 
different ways, however, by different writers that it 
is well to realize that almost anything that Looks 
like Mondeviile probably refers to him. Such vari- 
ants as Mundeville, Hermondaville, Amondaville, 
Amundaville, AmandavJlle, Mandeville, Armanda- 
ville, Armendaville, AmandaviUa occur. ^Xo owe 
a large amount of our information with re- 
gard to him to Professor Pagel, who issued the 
first edition of his book ever published {Berlin, 
1892). It may seem surprising that ilondeville's 
work should have been left thus long witliont publica- 
tion, but unfortunately he did not live long enough to 
finish it. He was one of the victims that tuberculosis 
claimed among physicians in the midst of their work. 
Though there are a great number of manuscript 
copies of his book, somehow Renaissance interest in 
it in its Incompleted state was never aroused suf- 
ficiently to bring aboxit a printed edition. Certainly 
it was not because of any lack of interest on the part 
of his contemporaries or any lack of aignifirance in 
the work itself, for its printing has been one of the 
surprises afforded us in the modern time as showing 
how thoroughly a great writer on surgery did his 
work at the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
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Qurlt, in his " History of Surgery," has given over 
forty pages, much of it small type, with regard to 
MoDcleville, because of the special interest there is 
in his writing.' 

His life is of particular interest for other reasons 
besides his suhseqiicnt success as a surgeon, lie was 
another of the university men of this time who wan- 
dered far for opportunities in education. Though 
born in the north of France and receiving his pre- 
llmtnar>- education there, he made his medical stud- 
ies towards the end of the thirteenth century uijdcr 
Theodoric in Italy. Afterwards he studied medicine 
in Montpellier and surgery in Paris. Later he gave 
at least one course of lectures at Montpellier himself 
and a series of lectures in Paris, attracting to hoth 
universities during his professorship a crowd of 
students from every part of Europe. One of his 
teachers at Paris had been his compatriot, Jean 
Pitard, the surgeon of Philippe le Bel, of whom he 
speaks as '* most skilful and expert in the art of 
iBurgery," and it was doubtless to Pitard's friend- 
!ahip that he owed his appointment as one of the four 
surgeons and three physicians who accompanied the 
King into Flanders. 

Besides his lectures, Mondeville had a large con- 
sultant practice and also had to accompany the King 
on his campaigns. This made it extremely difficult 

>0f course, foe an; extended koowlodge of Uoadovllle, a modern 
Trader mutt turn lo NIcilIm-'s tritaslul bn of lib "Cliiruri;Ia." which, 
witfa SD Introfiurtlnn and a blo^rapli;. was pubiislied at PnriD id 1893. 
NlcaJsc'fl piiblicatkiu of ibia aad of Ouy de CLAullac'« trcatU« hat 
worked a Kvolulion in medlcjil liUIory and. above all. tiai luailti 
tb«ae oM autliQT* avHilablo (or tUose wbo heailftte to take up a vork 
vrilteu euUrel; lu Lattu. 
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for him to keep continuously at the writing of his 
book. It was delayed in spite of his good intentions, 
and we have th9 picture that is so familiar in the 
modem time of a busy man trying to steal or make 
time for his writing. Unfortunately, in fiddition to 
other obstacles, Mouderille showed probably before 
be was forty the &rst symptoms of a serious 
pulmonary disease, presumably tuberculosis. He 
bravely fought it and went on with his work. As his 
end approached he sketched in lightly what he had 
hoped to treat much more formally, and then turned 
to what was to have been the last chapter of his 
book, the Antidotarium or suggestions of practical 
remedies against diseases of various kinds because 
his students and physician friends were urging him 
to complete this portion for them. We of the modern 
time are much less interested in that than we would 
have been in some of the portions of the work that 
Mondevilte neglected in order to provide therapeutic 
bints for his disciples. But then the students and 
yoimg physicians have always clamored for the 
practical — which so far at least in medical history 
has always proved of only passing interest. 

It is often said that at this tmie surgery was 
mainly in the hands of barbers and the ignorant. 
Henri dc Mondcville, however, is a striking example 
in contradiction of this. He mast have had a line 
preliminary education and his book shows very wide 
reading. There is almost no one of any importance 
who seriously touched upon medicine or surgery be- 
fore his time whom Mondeville does not quote. Hip- 
pocrates, Aristotle, Dioscorides, Pliny, Galen, 
Rhazes, Ali Abbas, Abulcasis, Avicenna, Constan- 
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tine Africanus, Averroes, Maimomdcs, Albertus 
Magnus, Ungo of Lncca, Theotlorie, William of Sa- 
lioet, Lanfranc are all quoted, and not once or twice 
but many times. Besides be has quotations from 
the poets and philosophers, Cato, Diogenes, Horace, 
Ovid, Plato, Senecji, and others. He was a learned 
man, devoting himself to surgery. 

It is no wonder, then, that he thought that a sur- 
geon should be a seholar, and that he needed to 
know much more than a physician. One of his char- 
acteristic passages is that in which he declares " it 
.is impossible that a surgeon should be expert who 
does not know not only the principles, but every- 
thing worth while knowing about medicine," and 
then he added, " just as it is impossible for a man 
to be a good phy.'iieian who is entirely ignorant of 
the art of surgery," He says further: " This our 
art of surgery, which is the third part of medicine 
(the other two parts were diet and drugs), is, with 
all due reverence to physicians, considered by ns 
surgeons ourselves and by the non-medieal as a 
more certain, nobler, securer, more perfect, more 
necessary, and more lucrative art than the other 
parts of medicine." Burgeons have always been 
prone to glory in their specialty. 

Mondeville bad a high idea of the iraining that 
a surgeon should possess. He says; " A surgeon 
who wishes to operate regularly ought first for a 
long time to frequent places in which skilled sur- 
geons operate often, and ho ought to pay careful 
attention to their operations and commit their tech- 
nique to memory. Then he ought to asaociate him- 
self with them in doing operations. A man cannot 
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be a good surgeon unless be knows both the art and 
science of medicine and especially anatomy. The 
characteristics of a good sorgeoD are that he should 
be moderately bold, not given to disputations before 
those who do not know medicine, operate w^ith fore- 
sight and wisdom, not beginning dangerous opera* 
tions until be- has provided himself with everything 
necessary for lessening the danger. He should have 
well-ahapwl members, especially hands vrith long, 
slender fingers, mobile and not tremulous, and with 
all his members strong and healthy so that he may 
perform all the good operations without disturb- 
auce of mind. He must be highly moral, should care 
for the poor for Gkid's sake, see that be makes him- 
self well paid by the rich, should comfort his pa- 
tients by pleasant discourse, and should always ac- 
cede to their re([ae8ts if these do not interfere with 
tho cure of the disease." " It follows from this," 
he says, *' that the perfect surgeon is more than the 
perfect physician, and that while he must know medi- 
cine he must in addition know his handicraft." 

Thinking thus, it is no wonder that he places hia 
booTc under as noble patronage as possible. He says 
in the preface that he " begun to write it for the 
honor and praise of Christ Jesus, of the Virgin Mary, 
of the Saints and Martyrs, Cosmas and Damian, and 
of King Philip of France as well as his four chil- 
dren, and on the proposal and re<iucst of Master 
■William of Briscia, distinguished professor in the 
science of medicine and formerly physician to Pope 
Boniface IV and Benedict and Clement, the present 
Pope." His first book on anatomy he proposed to 
found on that of Avicenna and " on his personal ex- 
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pericDce as he has seen it.*' The secoDd tractate on 
the treatments of wounds, contusions, and ulcers 
was founded on the second book of Theodoric " with 
■whatever by recent study has been newly acquired 
and brought to light through the experience of mod- 
era physicians." He then confesses his obligations 
to his great master, John Pttard, and adds that all 
the experience that he has gained while operating, 
studpng, and lecturing for many years on surgery 
will be made use of in order to enhance the value 
of the work. He hopes, however, to accomplish all 
this " briefly, quietly, and above all, charitably." 
There are many things in the preface that show us 
the reason for Mondevilie'a popularity, for they ex- 
hibit him as very eympathetically human in his in- 
terests. 

While Mondeville is devoted to the principle that 
authority is of great value, he said that there was 
nothing perfect in things human, and successive gen- 
erations of younger men often made important addi- 
tions to what their ancestors bad left them. While 
his work is largely a compilation, nearly everywhere 
it shows signs of the modificatioD of his predecessors' 
opinions by the results of his own experience. His 
method of writing is, as Pagel declares, " always in- 
teresting, lively, and often full of meat." He had a 
teacher's instinct, for in several of the earlier manu- 
scripts his special teaching is put in larger letters 
in order to attract students' attention. . . He seems 
to have introduced or re-introduced into practice the 
idea of the use of a large magnet in order to extract 
portions of iron from the tissues. He made several 
modifications in needles and thread holders and in- 
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vented a kind of Bmall derrick for the extraction of 
arrows with barbs. Besides, he suggested the sur- 
roimding of the barbs of the arrows nitli tubes, to 
facilitate extraction, In his treatment of wotmds, 
Pagcl considers that as a writer and teacher he is 
far ahead of his predecessors and even of those who 
came after him io immediately subscqncnt genera* 
tioos. One of his great merits undoabtedly is that 
Guy do Chauliac, the fatJier of modern swrgery, in 
bis text-book tamed to him with a confidence that 
proclaLma his admiration and how much be fett that 
be bad gained from Imn. 

One of the most interesting featnres of Monde- 
ville's work is bis insistence on the influence of tbo 
mind on the body and the importance of using this 
influence to the best advantage. It is especially im- 
portant in MondeviOe's opinion to keep a surgical 
patient from being moody. * ' Let the surgeon, ' ' says 
be, " take care to rcgiilate the whole regimen of the 
patient's life for joy and happiness by promising 
that bo will soon be wcU, by allowing his rolativeB 
and special friends to cheer him and by having som6> 
one to tell him jokes, and let him he solaced also by 
music on the viol or psaltery. The surgeon mnst 
forbid anger, hatred, and sadness in the patient, and 
remind him that the body grows fat from joy and 
thin from sadness. He must insist on the patient 
obeying him faithfully in all things. He repeats with 
approval the expression of Avicenna that " often the 
confidence of the patient in his physician does more 
for the cure of his disease than the physician with 
all his remedies." Obstinate and conceited patients 
prone to object to nearly everything that the sur- 
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geon wanis to do, and who often seem to think that 
they surpass Galen and Hippocrates iii seieucc aud 
wisdom, are likely to delay their cure very much, and 
they represent the cases with which the surgeon has 
much difficulty. 

Mondeville thought that nursing was extremely 
important and that mthout it surgery often failed 
of its purpose. He says, " For if the assistants aro 
not solicitous and faithful, and obedient to the sur- 
geons in each and every thing which may make for 
the cure of the disease, they put obstacles aud diffi- 
culties in the way of the surgeon." It ia especially 
important that the patient's nutrition should be 
cared for and that the bandages should be managed 
exactly as the surgeon directs. He has no use for 
garrulous, talkative nurses, and does not hesitate to 
say that sometimes near relatives arc particularly 
likely to disturb patients, " Esi)ecially are they prone 
to let drop some hint of bad news which the surgeon 
may have revealed to them in secret, or even the 
reports that they may hear from others, friends or 
enemies, and this provokes the paticut to anger or 
anxiety and is likely to give him fever. If the as- 
sistants quarrel among themselves, or are heard mur- 
muring, or if they draw long faces, all of these 
things will disturb the patients and produce worry 
and anxiety or fear. The surgeon therefore must be 
careful in the selection of his nui'sea, for some of 
them obey very well while he is present, but do as 
they like and often just exactly the opposite of what 
he has directed when he is away." 

We do not know enough of the details of Monde- 
ville's life to be sure whether he was married or not. 
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It is probable that he was Dot, for all of these sur- 
geons of the tbirtecDth centary before MondevUIe's 
time, Theodoric, William of Salicet, Lanfranc, and 
Gny de Chaoiiac, after bim belonged to the clerical 
order; Theodoric waa a bishop; the others, how- 
ever, eeem only to have been in minor orders. It 
is therefore from the standpoint of a man who views 
married life from without that MondevUIe makes I\i8 
remarks as to the diflictilty often enoountered when 
wives nurse their husbands. He says that the sur- 
geon has difficulty oftcner when husbands or wives 
care for their spoaseB than at other times. This is 
much more likely to take place when the wives are 
caring for the husbands. " In oar days," be says, 
" in this Galilean part of the world, wives rule their 
husbands, and the men for the most part permit 
themselves to be ruled. "Whatever a surgeon may 
order for the cure of a husband then will often &c«m 
to the wives to be a waste of good material, though 
the men seem to be quite willing to get anything that 
may be ordered for the cure of their wives. The 
whole cause of this seems to be that every woman 
seems to think that her husband is not as good as 
those of other women whom she sees around her." 
It would be interesting to know how Mondeville waa 
bronght to a conclusion so different from modem 
experience in the matter. 

For those who are particalarly interested in med- 
ical history one of the sections of Henry's book has 
a special appeal, because he gives in it a sketch of 
the history of surgery. We are little likely to think, 
as a rule, that at this time, full two centuries before 
the close of the Middle Ages, men were interested 
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igb in the doings of those who had gone before 
them to try to trace the history of the development of 
their specialty. It is characteristic of the way that 
the scholarly Montleville views his own life work 
that he should have wanted to Icnow something about 
his predecessors and teach others with regard to 
them. He begins with Galen, and as Qalen divides 
the famous physicians of the world into three sects, 
the Methodists, the Empirics, and the Kationalists, 
so Mondeville divides modern surgery into throe 
sects: first, that of the Salernituns, with Roger, 
Boland, and the Four Masters; second, that of Wil- 
liam of Salicet and Lanfranc; and third, that of 
Hugo de Lucca and his brother Tbeodoric and their 
modern disciples. He states briefly the characteris- 
tic8 of these three sects. The first limited patients' 
diet, u»ed no stimulantR, dilated all wouuds, and gut 
union only after pus formation. The second allowed 
a liberal diet to weak patients, though not to the 
strong, but generally interfered with wounds too 
much. The third believed in a liberal diet, never di- 
lated wounds, never inserted tents, and its members 
were extremely careful not to complicate wounds of 
the hoad by unwise interference. His critical dis- 
cussion of the three schools is extremely interesting. 
Another phase of Mondeville 's work that is sym- 
pathetic to the modems is his discussion of the ir- 
regular practice of medicine and surgery as it existed 
in his time. Moat of our modem medicine and sur- 
gery was anticipated in the olden time; but it may 
be said that all of the modes of the quack are as old 
as humanity. Galen's description of the travelling 
charlatan who settled down in his front yard, not 
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knowing that it belonged to a phTsiciao, shows this 
very well. There were evidently as many of them 
and as many diiFcrcnt kinds in Mondeville's time as 
in our o\m. In discussing the opposition that had 
arisen between physicians and surgeons in his t5m« 
and their failure to realize that they were both mem- 
bers of a great profession, he enumerates the many 
diflFcrent kinds of opponents that the medical profes- 
sion had. There were ** barbers, soothsayers, loan 
agents, falsifiers, alchemists, meretrices, midwives, 
old women, converted Jews, Saracens, and indeed 
most of those who, having wasted their substance 
foolishly, now proceed to make physicians or sur- 
geons of themselves in order to make their living 
under the cloak of healing." 

What surprises Mondeville howe\-i?r, as it has al- 
ways surprised every physician who knows the sit- 
uation, is that so many educated, or at least sup- 
posedly well-informed people of the Iwtter classes, 
indeed even of the so-called best classes, allow them- 
selves to be influenced by these quacks. And it is 
even more surprising to him that so many well-to-do, 
intelligent people should, for no reason, though with- 
out knowledge, presume to give advice in medical 
matters and especially in even dangerous surgical 
diseases, and in sncb delicate affections as disoaseSJ 
of the eyes. " It thus often happens that disease&j 
in themselves curable grow to be simply incurable or 
are made much worse than they were before." He 
says that some of the clergymen of his time seemed 
to think that a knowledge of medicine is infused into 
them with the sacrament of Holy Orders. He was 
himself probably a clergyman, and I have in the 
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modern time more than once known of teachers in 
the clerical somlnaries emphasizing this same idea 
for the clerical students. It is very evident that the 
world has not changed very much, and that to know 
any time reasonably well is to find in it comments 
on the morning i»aper. We are in the midst of just 
snch a series of interferences with medicino on the 
part of the clergy as this wise, oommon-sense sur- 
geon of the thirteenth century deprecated. 

In every way Mondeville had the instincts of a 
teacher. He took advantage of every aid. He was 
probably the first to use illustrations in teaching 
anatomy. Guy de Chauliac, whose teacher in anat- 
omy for some time Mondeville was, says in the first 
chapter of his " Chirnrgia Magna " that pictures 
do not suffice for the teaching of anatomy and that 
actual dissection is necessary. The passage runs 
as follows: " In the bodies of men, of apes, and of 
pigs, and of many other animals, tissues should bo 
studied by dissections and not by pictures, as did 
Henricus, who was seen to demonstrate anatomy 
with thirteen pictures." * "What Chauliac blames is 
the attempt to replace dissections by pictorial de- 
monstrations. HyrtI, however, suggests that this in- 
vention of Mondeville 'a was probably very helpful, 
and was brought about by the impossibility of pre- 
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ecrving bodies for long periods as well as the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining tli«m. 



TPEBBCAS 

Ooe of the maxims of the old Greek philosophers 
was that good is diffasive of itself. As the scholas- 
tics put it, bonitm est difusivum sui. This proved 
to be eminently true of the old universities also, and 
especially of their training in medicine and in 8ur< 
ger)-. We have the accounts of men from many na- 
tions who went to the universities and returned to 
benefit their own people. Early in the thirteenth cen- 
tury Richard the Engliahman was in Italy, having 
previously been in Paris and probably atMontpellier. 
Bernard Gordou, probably also an Englishmao, was 
one of the great lights in medicine down at Mout- 
pellier, and hig book, *' Lilium De Medicina," is well 
known. Two dlstinguiahed surgeons whose names 
have come down to us, having studied in Paris after 
Lanfranc hud created the tradition of great surgical 
teaching there, came to their homes to be centres of 
beneficent influence among their people in this mat- 
tor. One was Ypennan, of the town of Yprcs in 
Belgium; the other Ardern of England. Ypermann 
was sent by his fellow- townsmen to Paris in order 
to study surgery, because they wanted to have a 
good surgeon in their town and Paris seemed the 
best school at that time. Ypres was at this period 
one of the greatest commercial cities of Europe, and 
probably had a couple of hundred thousand inhab- 
itants. The great hall of the cloth gild, which haftj 
been such an attraction for visitors ever since, wi 
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built shortly before the town determiued upon the 
very sensible procedure of securing good surgery 
beyond all doubt by having a townsman specially 
educated for that purpone. 

Yperman'a work was praetically unknown to us 
nntil Broeck, the Belgian historian, discovered man- 
uscript copies of his book on surgery ond gath- 
ered some details of his life. After his return from 
Paris, Yperman obtained great renown, which 
maintained Itself in the custom extant in that 
part of the country even yet of calling an expert 
surgeon an Yperman. He is the author of two 
works in Flemish. One of these is a smaller com- 
pendium of internal medicine, which is very inter- 
esting, however, because it shows the many subjects 
that were occupying physicians* minds at that time. 
He treats of dropsy, rheumatism, under which occur 
the terms coryza and catarrh (the flowing diseases), 
icterus, phthisis (he calls the tuberculosis, tyaiken), 
apoplexy, epilepsy, frenzy, lethargy, fallen palate, 
cough, shortness of breath, lung abscess, hemor- 
rhage, blood-spitfing, liver abscess, hardening of the 
spleen, affections of the kidney, bloody urine, dia- 
betes, incontinence of urine, dysuria, strangury, 
gonorrhea, and involuntary seminal emissions— all 
these terras are quoted directly from Pagel's ac- 
count of his work; the original ts not available in 
this country. 

J0HI7 ABDER}V 



In English-speaking countries of course we are m- 
terested in what was done by Englishmen at this 
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time. Fortunately we hare the record of one great 
English surgeon of the period worthy to be placed 
beside even the writers already mentioned. This 
is John Ardcrn, whose name is probably a modifica- 
tion of the more familiar Arden, whose career well 
deserves attention. I have given a sketch of his 
work in '* The Popes and Science." ' He was edu- 
cated at Montpellier, and practised surgery for a 
time in France. About the middle of the eentnry how- 
ever, according to Pagel, he went back to his native 
land and settled for some twenty years at Newark, 
in Nottinghamshire, and then for nearly thirty years 
longer, until about the end of the century, was in 
London. He is the chief representative of English 
surgery during the Middle Ages. His '* Practica," 
as yet unprinted, contains, according to Pagel, a 
short sketch of internal medicine, but is mainly de- 
voted to surgery. Contrary to the usual impression 
with regard to works in medicine and surgery at 
this time, the book abounds in references to case his- 
tories which Ardcm had gathered, partly from hia 
own and partly from others' experience. The thera- 
peutic measures that he suggests are usually very 
simple, in the majority of cases quite rational, 
though, of course, there are many superstitions 
among them; hut Ardcm always furnished a nnm-^j 
ber of suggestions from which to choose. He must 
have been an expert operator, and had excellent snc- 
eeaa in the treatment of diseases of the rectum. He 
seoms to have been the first operator who made 
careful statistics of his eases, and was quite as proud 
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as any modern surgeon of tbe large nmubers that 
he had operated on, whicli he gives very exactly. 
He was the inventor of a new clyster apparatus. 

Fortunately we possess here in America, in the 
Surgeon General's Library at Washington, a very 
interesting manuscript containing Ardem's surgical 
■writings, though it has not yet been published, Even 
a little study of this and of the notes on it prepared 
by an English bibUopliile before its purchase by the 
Surgeon General's Library, serves to show how val- 
uable the work is in the history of surgery. There 
are illustrations scarcely less interesting tlian the 
text. Some of these illustrations were inserted by 
the original writer or copyist, and some of them later. 
In general, however, they show a rather high devel- 
opment of the mechanics of surgery at that time. 
Some of the pages have spaces for illustrations left 
unfilled, 80 that evidently the copyist did not com- 
plete his work. The titles of certain of the chapters 
are interesting, as illustrating the fact that our 
medical and surgical problems were stated clearly 
in the olden time, and thinking physicians, even six 
centuries ago, met them quite rationoliy. There is, 
for instance, a chapter bended *' Against Colic and 
the Iliac Passion," immediately followed by the sub- 
heading, " Method of Administering Clysters." 
Tlio iliac passion, passio iliaca of the old Latin, is 
usually taken to signify some obstruction of the in- 
testines causing severe pain, vomiting, and eventu- 
ally fecal vomiting. A good ninny different forma 
of severe painful conditions, especially nil those com- 
plicated by peritonitis, were included under the term, 
and the modem student of surgery is likely to won- 
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dor whether tliesc old obacrvcre had not noted that 
the right iliae region was particularly psone to be 
thp source of fatal conditions. There is a chapter 
entitled " Against Pain in the Loins and the Kid- 
neys," followed by the chapter subheadings 
" Against Stone in the Kidneys." There is a chap- 
ter with the title, " Against IHceration of the Blad- 
der or the Kidneys." Another one, with the title 
" Against Burning of the Urine and Excoriation of 
the Lower Part of the Yard." Gonorrhea is frankly 
treated under the name Shawdepisse, evidently an 
English alliteration of the corresponding French 
word. As to the instrumentation of sncb conditions 
and for probing in general, Ardem suggests the use 
of a lead probe, because it may readily be made to 
bend any way and not injare the tissues. 

MBDniVAIj sraoBRT 

Even this brief account of the surgeons who taught 
and studied at the medieval universities demon- 
strates what fine work they did. It is surely not too 
much to say that the chapter on university educa- 
tion mainly concerned with them is one of the moat 
interesting in the whole history of the universities. 
Their story alone is quite enough to refute most of 
the prevalent impressions and patronizing espres- 
sions with regard to medieval education. Their 
careers serve to show bow interested were the men 
of many nations in the development of an extremely 
important application of scienoe for the benefit of 
suffering humanity. Their work utterly contradicts 
the idea so frequently emphasized that the great 
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students of the Middle Ages were lacking in prac- 
ticalness. Besides, they make very clear that we 
have beeo prone to judge tbe Middle Ages too much 
from its speculative philosophies. It baa been the 
custom to say that speculation ruled men's minds 
and prevented them from making observations, de- 
veloping science, or applying scientific principles. 
There was much speculation during the Middle Ages, 
but probably not any more in proportion than exists 
at the present day. We were either not acquainted 
with, or failed to appreciate properly, until com- 
paratively recent years, the other side of medieval 
accomplishmeDt. Our ignorance led us into misun- 
derstanding of what these generations really did. It 
was our own fault, because during the Renaissance 
practically all of these books were edited and printed 
under the direction of the great scholars of the time 
in fine editions, but during tbe eighteenth century 
nearly all interest was lost in them, and we are only 
now beginning to get back a certain amount of the 
precious knowledge that they had in the Renaissance 
period of this other side of medieval life. We have 
learned so much about surgery because distinguished 
scholars devoted themselves to this phase of the his- 
tory of science. Doubtless there are many other 
phases of the history of science which suffered tbe 
same fate of neglect and with regard to which the 
future will bring us equally startling revelations. 
For this reason tliis marvelloas chapter in the his- 
tory of surgery is a warning as well as a startling 
record of a marvellous epoch of human progress. 



ZI 
GUT DE CHAULUC 



One of the most intereBting characters in tbe hie- 
tory of medieval medicine, and undoubtedly the most 
important and significant of these Old-Time Makers 
of Medicine, is Guy de Chauliac. Most of the false no- 
tions so commonly accepted with r^ard to the Mid- 
dle Ages at once disappear after a careful study of 
his career. The idea, of the careful application of 
scientific principles in a great practical way is far 
removed from the ordinary notion of medieval pro- 
cedure. Some observations we may concede that 
they did make, but we are inclined to think that these 
were not regularly ordered and the lessons of them 
not drawn so as to make them valuable as experi- 
ences. Great art men may have had, but science and, 
above all, applied science, is a later development of 
humanity. Particularly is this supposed to be true 
with regard to the science and practice of surgery^ 
which is assumed to be of comparatively recent 
origin. Nothing could ■well be less true, and if the 
thoroughly practical development of surgery may bo 
taken as a symbol of how cap.iblc men were of apply- 
ing science and scientific principles, then it is com- 
paratively easy to show that the men of the later 
Middle Ages were occupied very much as have been 
our recent generations with science and its practical 
applications. 
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The immediate evidence of the value of old-ttme 
snrgery 18 to be found in the fact that Guy de 
Chauliac, nrho is commonly spoken of in the liistory 
of medieine as the Father of Jlodern Snrgrery. lived 
his eeventy-odd years of life during the fourteenth 
century and accomplished the beat of his work, 
therefore, some five centuries before surgery in our 
modern sense of the term ia supposed to have de- 
veloped. A glance at his career, however, will show 
how old are most of the important developmenla 
of surgery, as also in what a thoroughly scientific 
temper of raind thig subject was approached more 
than a century before the close of the Middle Ages. 
The life of this French surgeon, indeed, who was a 
cleric and occupied the position of chamberlain and 
physician inordinary to three of the Avignon Popes, 
is not only a contradiction of many of the tradi- 
tions as to the backwardness of our medieval for- 
bears in medicine, that are readily accepted by many 
presumably educated people, but it is the best pos- 
sible antidote for that insistent misonder standing of 
the Middle Ages which attributes profound igno- 
rance of science, almost complete failure of observa- 
tion, and an absolute lack of initiative in applica- 
tions of seiouce to the men of those times. 

Ouy de Chnuliac'a life is modern in nearly every 
phase. Ho was educated in a little town of the 
south of France, made his medical studies at Mont- 
pellier, and then went on a journey of hundreds of 
miles into Italy, in order to make his post-graduate 
studies. Italy occupied the place in science at that 
time that Germany has taken during the nineteenth 
century. A young man who wanted to get into touch 
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with the great masters in medicine naturaUy went 
down into the Peninsula. Traditions as to the aiti- 
tnde of tlie Cliorch to science notwithstanding, Italy 
where education was more completely under the 
inflnence of the Popes and ecclesiastics than in any 
other country in Enrope, continued to be the home 
of post-graduate work in science for the next fonr 
centuries. Almost needless to say, the journey to 
Italy was more difficult of accomplishment and in- 
volved more expense and time tlian would even the 
voyage from America to Europe in our time. Chan- 
Hac realized, bowcver, that both time and expense 
would be well rewarded, and bis ardor for the round- 
ing out of his education was amply recompensed 
by the event. Nor have we any reason for thinking 
that what he did was very rare, much less unique, 
in his time. Many a stndent from France, Germany, 
and England made the long journey to Italy for 
post-graduate opportunities during the later Middle 
Ages. 

Even this poBt-graduate experience in Italy did 
not satisfy Chanliac, however, for, after having, 
studied several years with the most distinguished 
Italian teaoherA of anatomy and surgery, he spent 
some time in Paris, apparently so as to be sure that 
he would be acquainted with the best that was being 
done in his specialty in every part of tlift world. He 
then settled down to his own life work, carrying his 
Italian and French masters' teacbings well beyond 
the point where he received them, and after years 
of personal experience he gathcrwl together his 
masters' ideas, tested by his own observations, into 
his " Chirnrgia Magna," a great text-book of Bor- 
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gory which sums up the whole subject saccinctly, 
yet completely, for succeeding generations. When 
we talk about what he accomplished for surgery, we 
are not dependent on traditions nor vague informa- 
tioD gleaned from contemporaries and SDoeessorB, 
who miffht perhaps have been so much impros!<ed 
by his personality as to be made over-enthusiastic 
in their critical judgment of him. Wo know the man 
in his surgical works, and they have continued to be 
classics in surgery ever since. It is an honorable 
distinction for the medicine of the later fourteenth, 
the fifteenth, and sist«enth centuries that Guy de 
Chauliac's book was the most read volume of the 
time in medicine. Evidently the career of such a 
man is of import, not alone to physicians, but to all 
who are interested in the history of education. 

Chauliac derives his name from the little town 
of Chauliac in the diocese of Mcnde, almost in the 
centre of what is now the dopartmcut of Lozere. 
The records of births and deaths were not consid- 
ered so important in the fourteenth century as they 
are now, and m wo are not sure of either in the case 
of Chauliac. It is usually considered that he was 
born some time during the last decade of the thir- 
teenth century, probably toward the end of it, and 
that he died about 1370. Of his early education we 
know nothing, but it must have been reasonably 
efficient, since it gave him a good working knowledge 
of Latin, which was the universal language of science 
and especially of medicine at that time; and though 
his own style, as must be expected, is no better than 
that of his contemporaries, he knew how to express 
his thoughts clearly in straightforward Latin, with 
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only nich a mixture of foreign terms as his stndiee 
flQBSested and the ciigencies of a new dereloiKDeikt 
of •oenoe ahnost required. Later in life be seems 
to have known Arabic very well, for he is evidently 
familiar with Arabian books and does not depend 
merely on trauglations of them. 

Pagel, in the firet volome of Paschmonn'a ** Hiind- 
book of the History of Medicine/' says, on the 
aothority of Nicaise and others, that ChanUac re- 
ceived Ua early education from the village clergy- 
man. His parents were poor, and but for ccclesi- 
aatlcal interest in him it would hare been difficult 
for him to obtain his edncation. The Chnrch sup- 
plied Qt that time to a great extent for the founda- 
tions and scholarships, home and travelling, of oar 
day, and Chauliac was amongst the favored ones. 
How well he deser%'ed the favor his subsequent 
career shows, aa it completely justifies the judg- 
ment of bis patrons. He went first to Toulouse, as 
we know from his affectionate meutiou of one of his 
teachers there. Toulouse was more famous for law, 
however, than for medicine, and after a time Chau- 
liac sought Montpellier to complete his medical 
studies. 

For English-speaking people an added interest in 
Guy de Chauliac will be the fact that one of his 
teachers at Montpellier was Bernard Gordon, very 
probably a Scotchman, who taught for some thirty- 
five years at this famous university in the south of 
France, and died near the end of the first quarter 
of the fourteenth century. One of Chanliac's fellow- 
students at Montpellier was John of Gaddesden, the 
first English Boyal Physician by official appoint- 
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meDt of whom we have any accoant. John is men- 
tioned by Chaucer in his " Doctor of Phyyic,'* and 
is usually looked upon as one of tlie fathers of Eng- 
lish medicine. Chauliac did not think much of him, 
though his reason for his dislike of bim will prob- 
ably be somewhat startling to those who assume that 
the men of the Middle Ages always clung servilely 
to authorit)'. Chaulittc*5 objection to Gaddesden's 
book is that he merely repeats his masters and does 
not dare to think for himself. It is not hard to 
understand that such an independent thinker as 
Chauliac should have been utterly dissatisfied with 
a book that did not go beyond the forefathers in 
medicine that the author quotes. This is the ex- 
planation of his well-known expression, " Last of all 
arose the scentless roso of England [* BoBa An- 
glia; ' was the name of John of Gaddesden's book], 
in which, on its being sent to me, I hoped to find the 
odor of sweet originality, but instead of that I en- 
countered only the fictions of Hispanus, of Gilbert, 
and of Theodoric." 

The prosence of a Scotch professor and an Eng- 
lish fellow- student, afterwards a royal physician, at 
Montpellier, at the beginning- of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, shows how much more cosmopolitan was uni- 
versity life in those times than we are prone to 
think, and what attraction a great university medical 
school possessed even for men from long distances. 

After receiving his degree of Doctor of Medicine 
at Montpellier Chauliac went, as we have said, to 
Bologna, Here he attracted the attention and re- 
ceived the special instruction of Bertruccio, who 
was attracting students from all over Europe at 
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this time and was making some excellent demonstra- 
tions in anatomy, employing human dissections very 
freely. Chauliac tells of tbe methods that Bertruo- 
cio ased in order that bodies might be in as good 
condition as possible for demonstration purposes, 
and mentions the fact that he saw him do many dis- 
sections in different ways. 

In Roth's life of Vcsalius, vhicb is usually con- 
sidered one of our most authoritative medical his- 
torical works not only with regard to the details of 
Vesalius' life, but also in all that concerns anatomy 
about that time and for some centuries before, there 
is a passage quoted from Chauliac himself which 
shows how freely dissection was practised at the 
Italian universities in the fourteenth century. Thin 
passage deserves to be quoted at some length be- 
cause there are even serious historians who still 
cite a Bull of Pope Boniface ^^^, issued in 1300, 
forbidding the boiling and dismembering of bodiee 
in order to transport them to long distances for 
burial in their own country, as being, either rightly 
or wrongly, interpreted as a prohibition of dissec- 
tion and, therefore, preventing tbe development of 
anatomy. In the notes to his history of dissection 
during this period in Bologna Roth saya: " Without 
doubt the passage in Guy de Chauliac which tells 
of having frequently seen dissections, must be con- 
sidered as referring to Bologna. This passage runs 
as follows: * My master Bertruccius conducted the 
dissection very often after the following manner: 
the dead body having been placed upon a bench, he 
used to make four lessons on it. In the first the 
nutritional portions were treated, because they are 
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so lii(e]y to become putrefied. In the second, be 
demonstrated the spiritiial members; in the third, 
the animate members; in the fourth, the ostrem- 
ities.'" (Roth, " Andreas Vesalius." Basel, 189(i.) 
Bertniocio's master, Mondino, is hailed in the his- 
tory oi medicine as the father of dissection. His 
book on dissection was for the next three centuries 
in the Lands of nearly every medical scholar in 
Europe who was trying to do good work in anatomy. 
It was not displaced until Vesalius came, the father 
of modern anatomy, who revolutionized the science 
in the Henaiasaucc time. Mondino had devoted him- 
self to the subject with unfailing ardor and enthusi- 
asm, and from everywhere in Europe the students 
eame to receive inspiration in his dissecting-room. 
Within a few years such was the enthusiasm for dis- 
section aroused by him in Bologna that there were 
many legal prosecutions for body-snatching, the con- 
sequence doubtless of ft regulation of the Medical 
Department of the University of Bologna, that if 
the students brought a body to any of their teachers 
be was bound to dissect it for them. Bertruecio, 
Mondino 's disciple and successor, continued this 
great work, and now ChauUac, the third in the tradi- 
tion, was to carry the Bologneae methods back to 
France, and his position ns chamberlain to the Pope 
was to give them a wide vogue throughout the world. 
The great French surgeon's attitude toward anat- 
omy and dissection can be judged from his famous 
expression that " the surgeon ignorant of anatomy 
carves the human body as a blind man carves 
wood." The whole subject of dissection at this time 
has been fully discussed in the first three chapters 
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of my " Popes and Science/* where those who are 
interested in the matter may follow it to their satis- 
faction.' 

After his Bologna experience Chanliac went to 
Paris. Evidently his indefatigable desire to know 
all that there was to be known would not be satisfied 
nntU he had spent Bome time at the great French 
nniversity where Lanfranc, after having studied 
under William of Salicot in Italy, had gone to cstab- 
Jiah that tradition of French surgery which, carried 
on so well by MondeviUe his great successor, was 
to maintain Frenchmen as the leading surgeons of 
the world until the nineteenth centurj' (Pagel). 
Lanfranc, himself an Italian, had been exiled from 
his native country, apparently because of political 
troubles, but was welcomed at Paris because the 
faculty realized that they needed the inspiration of 
the Italian medical movement in surgery for the es- 
tablishment of a good school of surgery in coonee- 
tion witli the university. The teaching so well begun 
by Lanfranc was raagnifleently continued by Monde- 
villo and Arnold of Villanova and their disciples. 
Ctiauliac was fortunate enough to come under the 
influence of Petrus de Argentaria, who was worthily 
maintaining the tradition of practical teaching in 
anatomy and surgery so woll founded by his great 
predecessors of the tliirteenth century. After this 
grand tour CbauHac was himself prepared to do 
work of the highest order, for he had been in touch 
with all that was best in the medicine and sorgery 
of his time. 
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jike many another distinguished member of bis 
profession, Chauliac did not settle down in the scene 
of his ultimate labors at onee, but waB something of 
a wanderer. His own words arc, " Et per multa 
tempora operatm fui in multis partibus." Perhaps 
out of gratitude to the clerical patrons of bis native 
town to whom be owed so mueb, or bewiuse of the 
obligations he considered that be owed them for his 
edacatioD, be practised first in bis native diocese of 
Mendc; thenee be removed to Lyons, where we know 
that be lived for several years, for in 1344 be took 
part as a canon in a chapter that met in the Church 
of St. Just in that city. Just when he was called 
to Avignon we do not know, though when the black 
death ravaged that city in 1348 he was the body- 
physician of Pope Clement VI, for be is spoken of 
in a Papal document as " venerahilis et circum- 
^pectus vir, dominus Guido de CauUaco, canonicus et 
pr(epositus ccch-si<e SancU Jusli Lvgdum, medi- 
cusque domini Nostrt Papte.** All the rest of his 
life was passed in the Papal capital, which Avignon 
was for some seventy years of the foartcenlh cen- 
tury. He served as chamberlain -physician to three 
Popes, Clement VT, Innocent VT, and Urban V. We 
do not know the exact date of hie death, but when 
Pope Urban V went to Rome in 1367, Chauliac was 
putting the finishing touches on his " Cbirurgia 
Magna," which, as be tells us, was undertaken as a 
solatium senectutis — a solace in old age. When 
Urban returned to Avignon for a time in 1370 
Chaoliac was dead. His life work ia summed up for 
us in this great treatise on surgery, full of anticipa- 
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tions in surgical procedures that we aro prone to 
think much more modern. 

Nicaise has emphasized the principles \t^ich 
guided Guy de Cbauliac in the choice and interpreta- 
tion of his autboritic'ii by a quotation from Quy 
himself, which is so different in its tone from what 
is usually supposed to have been the attitude of mind 
of the men of science of the time that it would be 
well for all those who want to understand the Mid- 
dle Ages better to have it near them. Speaking of 
the surgeons of his own and immediately preceding 
generations, Guy says: '* One thing particularly is 
a source of annoyance to mc in what these surgeons 
have written, and it is that they follow one another 
like 80 many cranes. For one always says what the 
other says. I do not know whether it is from fear 
or from love that they do not deign to listen except 
to such things as they are accustomed to and as 
have been proved by authorities. They have to my 
mind understood very badly Aristotle's second book 
of metapiiysics where he shows that these two 
things, fear and love, are the greatest obstacles on 
the road to the knowledge of the truth. Let them 
give up such friendships and fears. ' Because while 
Kocrates or Plato may be a friend, truth is a 
greater friend.' Truth is a holy thing and worthy 
to be honored above everything else. Let them fol- 
low the doctrine of Galen, which is entirely made 
up of experience and reason, and in which one in- 
vestigates things and despises words." 

After all, this is what great authorities in medi- 
cine have always insisted on. Once every hundred 
years or so one finds a really great observer who 
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makes neiv observations and wakes the world np. 
He is surprised tliat men should not have used their 
powers of observation for tliemselves, but should 
have been following old-time masters. His cora- 
temporaries often refuse to listen to him at first. 
His observations, however, eventually make their 
way. We blame the Middle Ages for following au- 
thority, but what have we been always doing but 
following authority, except for tlie geniuses who 
come and lift us out of the rut and illumiuate a new 
portion of the realm of medicine. After they have 
come, however, and done their work, their disciples 
proceed to see with their eyes and to think that they 
are making observations for themselves when they 
are merely following authority. When tlie next mas- 
ter in medicine comes along his discovery is neg- 
lected because men have not found it in the old 
books, and usually he has to suffer for daring to 
have opinions of his own. The fact of the matter 
is that at any time there is only a very limited num- 
ber of men who think for themselves. The rest think 
other people's thoughts and think th^y are thinking 
and doing things. As for obsGn'ntion, John Ruskin 
once said, " Nothing is harder than to see something 
and tell it simply as yon saw it." This is as tru<> in 
science as in art, and only genius succeeds Ln doing 
it well. 

Chauliac's book is confessedly a compilation. He 
has taken the good wherever he found it, though lie 
adds, modestly enough, that " his work also contains 
whatever his own measure of intelligence enabled 
him to find usefnl iqncF juxta modmtatem mei in- 
ffemi lUiiia reputavi). Indeed it is the critical judg- 
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ment displayed by Chaaliac in seloctlng from his 
prcdeceBsors that best illustrates at once the prac- 
tical cbarai^er of his intellect and bis dlsoeruing 
sptriL What the men of his time are said to have 
lacked is the critical faculty. They were encyclo- 
pedic in intellect and gathered all kinds of informa- 
tion without discrimination, is a very common criti- 
cism of medieval writers. No one can say Ibis of 
Cbauliac, however, and, above all, he was no ^^- 
spcctcr of authority, merely for the sake of author- 
ity. His criticism of John of Gaddeadcn's book 
shows tbat the blind following of those who had 
gone before was his special bete noir. His bitterest 
reproach for many of his predecGssors was that 
*' they follow one another like cranes, whether for 
love or fear, I cannot say.'* 

Cliauliac's right to the title of father of surgery 
will perhaps be best appreciated from the brief ac- 
count of his recommendations as to the value of sur- 
gical intervention for conditions iu the three most 
important cavities of the body, the skull, the thorax, 
and the abdomen. These cavities have usually been 
the dread of aurKcons. Chauliac not only used the 
trephine, but laid down very exact indications for its 
application. Expectant treatment was to be the 
rule in wounds of the head, yet when necessary, in- 
terference was counselled as of great value. His 
prognosis of brain injuries was much better than 
that of his predecessors. He says that he had seen 
injuries of the brain followed by some loss of brain 
substance, yet with complete recovery of the patient. 
Id one case that he notes a considerable amount 
of brain substance was lost, yet the patient recovered 
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■with only a sligbt defect of memory, and even this 
disappeared after a time. He lays down exact indi- 
cations for the opening' of the thorax, that noli me 
iangere of surgeons at all times, even our own, and 
points ont the relations of the rihs and the dia- 
phragm, so as to show just where the opening should 
be made in order to remove fluid of any kind. 

In abdominal conditions, however, Chaiiliac's an- 
ticipation of modern views is most eurpriaing. He 
recognized that wounds of ihc intestines were surely 
fatal unless leakage could he prevented. Accord- 
ingly he suggested the opening of the abdomen and 
the sewing up of such intestinal wounds as could be 
located. He describes a method of suture for these 
cases and seems, like many another abdominal sur- 
geon, even to have invented a special nccdlcholder. 

To most people it would seem absolutely out of the 
question that such surgleal procedures could be prac- 
tised in the fourteenth century. We have the definite 
record of them, however, in a text-book that was the 
most read volume on the subject for several cen- 
turies. Most of the surprise with regard to these 
operations will vanish when it is recalled that in 
Italy during the thirteenth century, as we have al- 
ready seen, methods of anajsthesia by means of 
opium and mandragora were in common use, having 
been invented in the twelfth century and perfected 
by Ugo da Lucca, and ChauJiac must not only have 
known but must have frequently employed various 
methods of anresthesia. 

In discussing amputations ho has described iQ 
general certain methods of anesthesia in use in liia 
time, and especially the method by means of inhala- 
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tion. It would not s«em to us in tbe modern time 
that tliia method would be very successfnl, but there 
is an enthusiastic accord of authorities attesting that 
operations were done at this time with the help of 
this inhalant without the infliction of pain. Chanliao 
Bays: 

" Some prescribe medicaments which send the pa- 
tient to sleep, so that the incision may not be felt, 
such as opium, the juice of the morel, hyoscyamus, 
mandrake, ivy, hemlock, lettuce. A new sponge is 
soaked by them in these juices and left to dry in the 
sun; and when they have need of it they put this 
sponge into warm water and thou hold it under the 
nostrils of the patient until he goes to sleep. Then 
they perform the operation." 

Many people might be prone to think that the 
hospitals of Chauliac's time would not be suitable 
for such surreal work as he describes. It is, how- 
ever, only another amusing assumption of this self- 
complacent age of ours to think that we were the 
first who ever made hospitals worthy of the name 
and of the great humanitarian purpose they sub^j 
serve. As a matter of fact, the old-time hospitals. 
were even better than ours or, as a rule, better than 
any we had until the present generation. Tn " The 
Popes and Science," in the chapter on " Tbc Foun- 
dation of City Hospitals," I call attention to the 
fact that architects of the present day go back to 
the hospitals of the Middle Ages in order to find 
the models for hospitals for the modem times. Mr. 
Arthur Dillon, a well-known New York architect, 
writing of a bospital built at Tonnerre in France, to- 
ward the end of the thirteenth century (1292), sayfl: 
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'* It was an admirable hospital in every way, and 
it is doubtful if we to-day surpass it. It was iso- 
lated; the ward was separated from the other build- 
Uigs; it had the advantage we so often lose of being 
but one story high, and more space was given to 
each patient than we can now afford. 

•* The veutilatiou by the great windows and ven- 
tilators in the ceiling was excellent; it was cheerfully 
lighted; and the arrangement of tlie gnllory .-iliiflded 
the patients from dazzling light and from draughts 
from the windows and afforded an easy means of 
sui>ervi8ion, while the division by the roofless low 
partitions isolated the sick and obviated the depres- 
sion that comes from sight of others m pain. 

" It was, moreover, in great contrast to the cheer- 
less white wards of to-day. The vaulted ceiling was 
very beautiful; the woodwork was richly carved, 
and the great windows over the altars were filled 
with colored glass. Altogether it was one of the 
best examples of the best period of Gothic AreM- 
teclure."' 

The fine hospital thus described was but one of 
many. Virchow, in his article on hospitals quoted in 
the same chapter, called attention to the fact tliat in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries every towu 
of five thousand or more inhabitants had its hospital, 
founded on the model of tlie great Santo Spirito 
Hospital in Kome, and all of them did good work. 
The surgeons of Guy de ChaiUiac's time would in- 
deed find hospitals wherever they might be called in 
consultation, even in small towns. They were more 
numerous in proportion to population than our own 
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nod, as a rule, at least as well organized as ours 
were until the last few years. 

It is no wonder that with such u good hospital 
organization excellent surgery was accomplished. 
Hernia was Chauliac's specially, and in it bis sur- 
gical judgment is admirable Houdeville before his 
time did not hesitate to say that many operations 
for hernia were done not for the benefit of the pa- 
tient, bat for the benefit of the surgeon, — a very 
striking anticipation of remarks that one sometimes 
bears even at the present time. Chaoliao discussed 
operations for hernia very conservatively. His rulo 
was that a truss should be worn, and no operation 
attempted unless the patient's life was endangered 
by the hernia. It is to bim that we owe the inven- 
tion of a well-developed method of taxis, or manipu- 
lation of a hernia, to bring about its reduction, which 
was in use until the end of the nineteenth century. 
He suggested that trusses could not be made accord- 
ing to rale, but must be adapted to each individual 
case. Ho invented several forms of truss himself, 
and in general it nmy be said that his manipnlative 
skill and his power to apply his mechauicral prin- 
ciples to his work are the most characteristic of his 
qualities. This is particularly noteworthy in his 
chapters on fractures and dislocations, in which ho 
suggests various methods of reduction and realizes 
very practically the mechanical dinicultios that were 
to be encountered in tho correction of the deform- 
ities due to these pathological conditions. In a word, 
we have a picture of the skilled surgeon of the mod- 
ern time in this treatise of a fourteenth-century 
teacher of surgery. 
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Chauliac discusses six diffeTent operations for the 
radical cure of hernia. As GurU points out, he 
criticises tlicm from the same standpoint as that of 
recent surgeons. The object of radical operations 
for hernia is to produce a strong, firm tissue support 
over the ring through which tlie cord passes, ao that 
the intestines cannot descend tlirough it. It is 
rather interesting to find that the surgeons of this 
time tried to obliterate the canal by means of the 
cautery, or inflammation producing agents, arsenic 
and the like, a practice that recalls some methods 
still used more or less irregularly. They also used 
gold wire, which was to be left in the tissues and is 
supposed to protect and strengthen the closure of 
the ring. At this time all these operations for the 
radical cure of hernia involved the sacrifice of the 
testicle because the old surgeons wanted to obliterate 
the ring completely, and thought this the easiest 
way. Chauliac discusses the operation in this re- 
spect and says that he has seen many cases in which 
men possessed of but one testicle have procreated, 
and this is a case where the lesser of two evils is to 
be chosen. 

Of course Guy de Chauliac would not have been 
able to operate so freely on hernia aud suggest, fol- 
lowing hia own experience, methods of treatment of 
penetrating wounds of the abdomen only that he had 
learned the lessons of antiseptic surgery which had 
been gradually developed among the great surgeons 
of Italy during the preceding century. The use of 
the stronger wines as a dressing together with in- 
sistence on the most absolute cleanliness of the sur- 
geon before the operation, and careful details of 
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cleanliness during tbe operation, made possible the 
performance of many methods of sargical interven- 
tion that would citheni'ise surely have been fatal. 
Probably notbiu}; is harder to understand than that 
after these practical discoveries men should have 
lost sight of their siffnifieance, and after having 
carnrully studied tbe viscous exudation which pro- 
duces healthy natural union, should have come to the 
thought of the necessity for the formation of Uud- 
able pus before onion might be expected. The mys-J 
tery is really no preater than that of many another 
similar incident in human history, but it strikes ns 
more forcibly because the discovery and gradual de- 
velopment of antiseptic surgery in our own time has 
meant so much for us. Already even in Chauliac*s 
practice, howpvor, some of tho finer elements of the 
technique that mode surgery antiseptic to a marked 
degree, if not positively aseptic in many cases, were 
not being emphasized as they were by his predeces- 
sors, and there was a beginning of surgical meddle- 
someness reasserting itself. 

It must not be thought, however, that it was only 
with the coarse appiicjitions of surgery that Chau- 
liac concerned himself. He was very much inter- 
ested in the surgical treatment of eye diseases and 
wrote a monograph on cataract, in whicli he gathers 
what was known before his time and discusses it in 
the light of his own experience. Tlie writing of 
such a book is not so surprising at this time if we 
recall that in the preceding century the famous Pope 
iTohn XXI, who had been a physician before he be- 
came Pope, and under the name of Peter of Spain 
was looked np to as one of the distinguished sci- 
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entists of his time, had written a book on eye dis- 
eases that has recently been the subject of much 
attention. 

Pope John had much to say of cataract, dividing 
it into traumatic and spontaneous, and suggesting 
the needling of cataract, a gold needle being used 
for the purpose. Chauliac's method of treating 
cataract was by depression. His care in the selec- 
tion of patients may be appreciated from his treat- 
ment of John of Luxembourg, King of Bavaria, 
blind from cataract, who consulted ChauUac in 1336 
while on a visit to Avignon with the King of Franco. 
Cbauliac refused to operate, however, and put off 
the King with dietary regulations. 

In tbe chapter on Jolm of Arcoli and Medieval 
Dentistry we call attention to the fact that Chauliac 
discussed dental surgery briefly, yet with such prac- 
tical detail as to show very clearly how much more 
was known about this specialty in his time than wo 
have bad any idea of until recent years. He recog- 
nized tile dentists as specialists, calls them denta- 
tores, but thinks that they should operate under the 
direction of a physician — hence tbe physician should 
know much about teeth and especially about their 
preservation. He enumerates instruments that 
dentists should have and shows very clearly that the 
specialty had reached a high, state of development. 
A typical example of Chauliac's common sense and 
dependence on observation and not tradition is to 
be found in what he has to say with regard to 
methods of removing the teeth without the use of 
extracting instruments. It is characteristic of his 
method of dealing with traditional rem^edies, even 
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tbongli of long atandJng, that be brashes them aside 
with some impaticQce if they hare not proved tbem- 
Belves in Ms experience. 

" The ancients mention many mecUcaments, vhidi 
draw ont tlie teeth without iron instruments or which 
make them more easy to draw out ; tjueh as the milker 
joicc of the titbymal with pyrethrum, the roots of 
the mulberry and caper, eitrine arsenic, aqua fortis, 
the fat of forest frogs. But these remedies promise 
mnch and accomplish but little — mats Us donncnt 
beaucoup de promesses, et peu d'operations.'* 

It is no wonder that Chauliao has been enthusi- 
astically praised. Nicaise has devoutly gathered 
many of those praises into a sheaf of eulogies at the 
end of his biography of the great French surgeon. 
He tells U3 that Fallopius compared him to Hippoc- 
rates. John C'alvo of Valencia, who translated the 
" Great Surgery " into Spanish, looks upon bim 
as the first law-giver of surgery. Preintl, the great 
English physician, in 1725 called him the Prince 
of Surgeons. Ackemianu said that Guy de Chau- 
liac's test-book will take the place of all that has 
been written on the subject down to his time, so that 
even if all the other works had been lost his would' 
replace them. Dezimeris, commenting on this, sayaj 
that " if one should take this appreciation literally, 
this surgeon of the fourteenth century would be the 
first and, up to the present time, the only autlior 
who ever merited such an eulogy." " At least,'* he 
adds, " we cannot refuse him the distinction of hav- 
ing made a work infinitely superior to all those which 
appeared up to tliis time and oven for a long time 
afterwards. Posterity rendered him this justice, for 
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lie was for three centuries the classic par excellence. 
lie rendered the study easy and profitable, and all 
the foreign nations the tributaries of our country.'* 
Peyrihle considered Guy's " Surgery " as the most 
valuable and complete work of ail those of the eamo 
kind that bad been imblishcd since Hippocrates and 
added that tlie reading of it was still useful in his 
time in 1784. Bogin, in his work on Ambroise Pare, 
says *' that Guy bus written an immortal book to 
which are attached the dostiniesofFrenchsurgeons." 
Malgaigne, in bis " History of Surgery," does not 
hesitate to say, '* I do not fear to say that, Hip- 
pocrates alone excepted, there is not a single treatise 
on surgery, — Greek, Latin, or Arabic, — which I 
place above, or even on the same level with, this 
magnificent work, ' The Surgery of Guy de Chau- 
liac' " Daremherg said, " Guy seems to us a sur- 
geon above all erudite, yet expert and without ever 
being rash. He knows, above all, how to choose 
what is best in everything." Verneuii, in bis " Con- 
ference sur Lea Chirurgiens ifirudits," says, " The 
services rendered by the ' Great Surgery ' were im- 
mense; by it there commeneed for France an era 
of splendor. It is with justice, then, that posterity 
has decreed to Guy de Chauliac the title of Father 
of French surgery." 

The more one reads of Chaulinc's work the less 
is one surprised at the estimation in which ho has 
been held wherever known. It would not be hard 
to add a further sheaf of compliments to those col- 
lected by Nicaise. Modem writers on the history 
of medicine have all been enthusiastic in their ad- 
miration of him, just in proportion to the thorough- 
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ness of their acquaintance with him. Portal, in his" 
** History of Anatomy and Surgrery," eays, 
** Finally, it may be averred that Guy de Chauliac 
said nearly everything which modern surgeons say, 
apd that bis work is of infinite price but unfortu- 
nately too little read, too little pondered." Mal- 
gaigne declares Chanliac's ** Chirurgia Magna " to 
be '* a masterpiece of learned and luminous writ- 
ing." Professor Clifford Allbutt, the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Physic at the University of Cambridge, 
says of Cbauliac*s treatise: "This great work I 
have studied carefully and not without prejudice; 
yet I cannot wonder that Fallopins compared the 
author to Hippocrates or that John Frcind calls 
him the Prince of Surgeons. It is rich, aphoristic, 
orderly, and precise." ' 

If to this account of his professional career it be 
added that Chanliac's personality is, if possible, 
more interesting than Iiis surgical accomplishment, 
some idea of the significance of the life of the groat 
father of modern surgery will be realized. We hove 
already quoted the distioguisbed words of praise 
accorded him by Pope Clement VI. That they were 
well deaert'ed, Chauliac's conduct during the black 
death which ravaged Avignon in 1348, shortly after 
bis arrival in the Papal City, would have been sntE- 
cieut of itself to attest. The occurrence of the 
plague in a city usually gave rise to an exhibition 
of the most arrant cowardice, and all who could, 
fled. In many of the European cities the physicians 
joined the fugitives, and the ailing were left to care 

'■'ThoUiBtorical Kclatlonaot Mcdkioe and Suriterj." by T. Clifford 
Allbult. M.A.. l\.V>. Uyadua. Mttcmilluu&Cu., Ltd., 1»0». 
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for themselves. With a few notable exceptions, this 
was the case at Avignon, but C3uy was among those 
who remained faithful to his duty and took on him- 
self the self -sacrificing labor of earing for the sick, 
doubly harassing because so many of his brother 
physicians were absent. He denounces their con- 
duct as shameful, yet does not boast of his own 
courage, but on the contrary says that he was in 
constant fear of the disease. Toward the end of 
the epidemic he was attacked by the plague and 
for a time his life was despaired of. Fortunately 
he recovered, to become the most influential among 
his colleagues, the most highly admired of the physi- 
cians of bis generation, and the close personal friend 
of all the high ecclesiastics, who had witnessed his 
magnificent display of courage and of helpfulness 
for the plague-stricken during the epidemic. He 
wrote a very clear account of the epidemic, 
which leaves no doubt that it was true bubonic 
plague. 

After this fine example, Chanliac's advice to 
brother physicians in the specialty of surgery car- 
ried added weight. In the Introductory chapter of 
his '* Chirurgia Magna " he said: 



"The surgeon should be learned, skilled, in- 
genious, and of good morals. Be bold in things that 
are sure, cautious in dangers; avoid evil cures and 
practices; be gracious to the sick, obliging to his 
colleagues, wise in his predictions. Be chaste, sober, 
pitiful, and merciful; not covetous nor extortionate 
of money; but let the recompense be moderate, ac- 
cording to the work, the means of the sick, the char- 
acter of the issue or event, and its dignity." 
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No wondor that Malgaigne says of him, " Never 
since Hippocrates has medicine heard such language 
flllod with 80 much nobility and so full of matter 
in 80 few words." 

Chauliac was in every way worthy of his great 
oon temporaries nnd the period in which his lot was 
cast. Ordinarily we are nut apt to think of the 
early fourteenth century as an especially productive 
period in human history, but such it is. Uaute's 
Divine Comedy was entirely written during Cbau- 
liao's life. Petrarch was bom within a few years 
of Chauliac himself; Boccaccio in Italy, and Chaucer 
in England, wrote while Chauliac was still alive. 
Giotto did his great painting, and his pupils were 
laying the deep, firm fotmdations of modern art. 
Many of the great cathedrals were being finished. 
Most of the universities were in the first flush of 
their success as moulders of the hmnan mind. There 
are few centuries in history that can show the exist- 
ence of so many men whose work was to have an 
enduring influence for all the after time as this 
upon which Chauliac 's career shed so bright a light. 
The preceding century had seen the origin of the 
universities and the rise of such supremely great 
men as Albertus Magnus, Roger Bacon, Thomas 
Aquinas, and the other famous scholars of the early 
days of the mendicant orders, and had made the in- 
tellectual mould of university training in which 
men's minds for seven centuries were to be formed, 
so that Chauliac, instead of being an unusual phe- 
nomenon is only a fitting expression of the interest 
of this time in everythiug, includiug the physical 
sciences and, above all, medldue and surgery. 
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For some people it may be a source of surprise 
that Chauliac should have had the intellectual train- 
ing to enable liim to accomplish Buch judicious work 
in bis specialty. Many people will be apt to assume 
that he accomplished what he did in spite of hia 
training, genius succeeding even in an unfavorable 
environment, and notwithstanding educational dis- 
advantages. Those who would be satisfied with any 
such explanation, however, know nothing of the edu- 
cational opportunities provided in the period of 
which Chauliac was the fruit. Uo ia a tj-pical uni- 
versity man of the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and the universities must be given due credit 
for him. It is ordinarily assumed that the univer- 
sities paid very little iitteution to science and that 
scientists would find practically nothing to satisfy 
in their curricula. Professor Huxley in his address 
on " Universities, Actual and Ideal," delivered aa 
the Rectorial Address at Aberdeen University in 
1874, declared that they were probably edncAtiag in 
the real sense of the word better than we do now. 
(See quotation in " The Medical School at 
Salerno.") 

In the light of Chauliac's life it is indeed amusing 
to read the excursions of certain historians into the 
relationship of the Popes and the Church to science 
during the Middle Ages. Chauliac is typically rep- 
resentative of medieval science, a man who gave due 
weight to authority, yet tried everything by his 
own experience, and wlio sums up in himself such 
wonderful advance in surgery that duriug the last 
twenty years the students of the history of medicine 
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have been more interested in him than in anyone 
who comes during tlie interveuiiig six centuries. 
ChauHae, however, instead of meeting with any op- 
position, encountered encourugcmcnt, liberal patron- 
age, generous interest, and even enjoyed the inti- 
mate friendship of the highest ecelesiastics and the 
Popes of his time. In every way his life may be 
taken as a type of what we have oomo to know about 
the Middle Ages, when we know them as we should, 
in the lives of the men who counted for most in 
them, and do not accept merely the broad general- 
izations which arc always likely to foe deceptive and 
which in the past have led men into the most absurd 
and ridiculous notions with regard to a woudcrful 
period in human history. 

That Guy de Chanliac was no narrow specialist 
is abundantly evident from his book, for while the 
*' Great Surgery " treats of the science and art of 
surgery as its principal subject, there are remarks 
about nearly everything else relating to medicine, 
and most of them show a deep interest, a thorough 
familiarity, and an excellent judgment. Besides we 
have certain expressions with regard to intellectual 
matters generally which serve to show Guy as a pro- 
found thinker, who thoroughly appreciated just how 
accumulations of knowledge came to men and how 
far each generation or member of a generation 
should go and yet how limited must, after all, be 
the knowledge obtained by any one person. With 
regard to books, for instance, he said, " for every- 
one cannot have all the books, and even if he did 
have them it would be too tiresome to read them all 
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and completely, and it would require a godliko 
memory to retain them all." He rcaliaed, however, 
that each generation, provided it took the oppor- 
timities offered it, was able to see a little bit farther 
tiian its predecessor, and the figure that be employs 
to express this is rather striking. " Sciences," he 
said, " are made by additions. It is quite impossible 
that the man who begins a seienpe should finish it. 
We are like infants, elin^ng to the neck of a giant; 
for we can ace all the giant sees and a little more." 

One of the most interesting features of the history 
of Guy de Chauliac is the bibliography of his worka 
which has been written by Nicaise. This is ad- 
mirably complete, labored over with the devotion 
tbat characterized Nicaise's attitude of unstinted 
admiration for the subject. Altogether he has some 
fiijily pages of a quarto volume with regard to the 
various editions of Guy's works. 

The first manuscript edition of Guy de Chauliac 
was issued in 1363, the first printed edition in 1478. 
Even in the fourteenth century Guy's great work 
was translated into all the languages generally used 
in Europe. Nicaise succeeded in placing 34 com- 
plete manaseripts of the '* Great Surgery *': 22 of 
these are in Latin, 4 are in French, 3 are in English, 
2 only in Provencal, though that was the language 
spoken in the region where much of Chauliac 's lif« 
was passed, and one each in Italian, in Low Dutch, 
and in Hebrew. Of the English manuscripts, one is 
number twenty -five English of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris; a second is number 36G6 English 
of the Sloane collection in the British Museum, and 
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a third is in tlie Librar^r of the University of Cam- 
bridge.* 
Paulio Paris, probably one of tlie best of recent 

authorities on the age and gignificance of old manu* 
scripts, says in the tliird volumo of his ' Maniiscrits 
Francais," page 346, " This manuscript [of Gay 
de Cbauliac's " Great Surgery "] was made, if not 
during the life, then certainly very ahortly after the 
death of tbe author. It is one of the oldest that can 
be cited, and the fact that an English translation 
was made so near to the time of tbe original com- 
position of tbe book attests the great reputation 
enjoyed by Guy de Chanliac at this time, and which 
posterity has fully confirmed." 
Tbe Sloanc copy in the British Mnsenm contains 

>Tli«br^niiingor tbemflDUncript cop; In Utn " BlbUoUi^ue NkiIo- 
nile " is estrctnely lulercsiing aa sn cx&mplc ot Hit English of tiie pvriod, 
uud otoa^idc uf It it seems TTOrth wbile lo quoCo Uic doaiog MOteuco 
as NIcatse rcpiodnces them : 

"la godw name h«re bygyocib the iuTentarie of ^nArpig togodre 
medecjEie Id the pnrije of cynirgie comjiilede sod fulfilled Id Uie zere 
(yere?) of our Loord 1863 by Quide de Cauliaoo clrurgsDc aod doctor 
ol pbjsJk in the fulclerc stiiOyc of Kountpykrt. 

•' On page 191. Terao. — Here eadelb tbo cyrurgic of MalitiG Guyd' de 
Caiillacodoltoiircof pbfaik." 

The Uiiiv«r«Itj of Cambridge wpy baa the title Id the colofkhoB. It 
runa as follows: "Ye Invenlorye of Guydo de Caulhiaco Doctor of 
Phteyk and CirurglcD in Y« Uuirvnilie of Haunt Pettulaoee of HoDt< 
pdorcs." Tbe dy-leat contains Uie words. " Jeou Chrttt save ye soute 
of mich.' ItU mtlic-r inlrn-ntiiig to not* bow imu^h cloaerto nkodern 
English la tLts copy, atAiv probably not much mure iban balf a century 
later tlian the first one and. above all. how much more nearly tbe spell- 
ing haa come. At this tlmtt. bowerer, acid, Indeed, for more than a 
century later, apetlliig bad no fixed rule, and a man migbt ipcU the 
same word quite differently even on thu tamo pagOL Tlio dlEfcrciice 
between doctor spelled thus in the early eilltJon, and doctoura in tbe 
later one. probably means nothing tnore thaa penonal pecullaritiM of 
th« original translator dt copyist. 
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gMnf- medical recipes at tlie end by Francis Vemey. 
It was probably writteu in the fiftcentU oentury. 
Its title is : 

" The invontorie or the coHcctorie in cirurgicale 
parte of medicine compiled and complete in the yere 
of our Lord 1363, with some additions of other doc- 
tours, necessary to the foresaid arte or crapte 
(crafteT).'" 

What we find in the period of manuscripts, how- 
over, is as nothing compared to the prestige of Guy 
de Chuuliac's work, Qutm the age of printing began. 
Nicaise was able to find sixty different printed edi- 
tions of the " Great Surgery." Nine others that are 
mentioned by authors have disappeared aud ap- 
parently no copies of them are in existence. Besides 
there are sixty editions of portions of the work, of 
compendiums of it and commentaries on it. Alto- 
gether 121) editions are extant. Of these there are 
sixteen Latin editions, forty-three French, five 
Italian, four Low Dutch, five Catalan, and one Eng- 
lish. Fourteen appeared in the fifteenth century, 
thirty-eight in the sixteenth century, and seventeen 
in the seventeenth century. The fourteen editions 
belonging to tbe incunabtUa of printing, issued, that 
is, before the end of the fifteenth century, show what 
lively interest there was in the French surgeon of 
the preceding century, since printing presses at this 
precious time were oecnpied only with the books that 

■In NiMiae tilia laat word Is writlen erapte, I hare ventured to 
SUggeat crafte, since a misreading Iietween tlie two letters would be 
so easy. In th« inme way I havp EUggPHti>d tentnttvniy n i^hnni^ng 
at tbi! s in the title of the BililiothCque Kutianitto copy to y, mak- 
ing tbc word yere instead of sere. 
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were considered indispensable for scholars. The 
first editioD of the " Great Surgery " was printed in. 
1478 at Lyons. Printing had only been introduced 
there five years before. This first edition, primus 
prim^rius or €4itio princeps, was a French transla- 
tion by Nicholas Panis. In 1480 an Italian edition 
was printed at Venice. The first Latin edition was 
printed also in Venice in 1490. 

It would be only natural to eipect that the suc- 
cessors of Gny de Chauliae, and especially those who 
had come personally in contact with him, would take 
advantage of his tboroufrh work to make still fur- 
ther advances in surgery. As matter of fact, de- 
cadence in surgery is noted immediately after his 
death. Three men taught at the University of 
Montpellier at the end of the fourteenth and the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century, John de Tornamira, 
Valesco de Taranta, and John Faucon. They can- 
not be compared, Gurlt says, with Guy de Chauliae, 
though they were physicians of reputation in their 
time. Faucon made a compendium of Guy's work 
for students. Somehow there seemed to be the im- 
pression that surgery had now reached a point of 
development beyond which it could not advance. 
Unfortunate political conditions, wars, the with- 
drawal of the Popes from Avignon to Rome, and 
other disturbances, distracted men 's minds, and 
surgery deterioraie<l to a considerable extent, nntil 
the new spirit at the time of the Renaissance came 
to inject fresh life into it. 



MEDIEVAL DENTISTRY— GIOVANNI OP 
ABCOLI 



If there is one phase of oar present day medicino 
and surgery that most of us are likely to be quite 
sure is of very recent development it is dentistry. 
Probably most people would declare at ooce that 
they had every reason to thiuk that the science and 
art of dentistry, as we have it now, developed for 
the first time in the world's history during the laat 
generation or two. It is extremely interesting to 
realize then, in the light of this almost universal 
persuasion, fonnded to a great extent on the oou- 
viction that man is in process of evolution and that 
as a consequence we must surely be doing things 
now that men never did before, to find that dentistry, 
both as an art and science, is old; that it has devel- 
oped at a number of times in the world's history, 
and that as fortnnately for history its work was 
done mainly in indestructible materials, the teeth 
themselves and metal prosthetic apparatus, we have 
actual specimens of what was accomplished at a num- 
ber of periods in the olden times. Surprising as it 
will seem to those who hear of it for the first time, 
dentistry reached high perfection even in what we 
know as ancient history. It is rather easy to trace 
scientific and craftsmanlike interest in it during the 

S18 
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medieval period and in the magnificent development 
of sorgery that came just at the end of the Middle 
Ages, dentistry shared to such degree that some of 
the text-books of the writers on surRory of this time 
furnish abundant evidence of anticipations of many 
of the supposedly most modern developments of den- 
tistry. 

There are a number of historical traditions with 
regard to dentistry and the treatment of the teeth in 
Egypt that can be traced back to good authorities 
in Eg>i>toIogy of a generation or more ago, but it is 
rather hard to confirm the accounts we have by 
actual specimens; either none were found or for 
some reason those actually discovered are now not 
readily available for study. Among the Pheniciana 
however, though we have good reasons to think that 
they learned their arts and crafts from the Egyp- 
tians, there is convincing evidence of a high develop- 
ment of dentistry. M. Ernest Renan, during an ex- 
ploring expedition in Phcnicia, found in the old 
necropolis at Sidon a set of t«eth wired together, two 
of which were artificiai. It was a striking example 
of bridgework, very well done, and may now be seen 
in the Louvre. It would be more than a little surpris- 
ing, from what we know of the lack of inventiveness 
on the part of the Pheniciana and their tendency 
to a(^qui^e their arts by imitation, if they had reached 
such a climax of invention by themselves. Since 
they adapted and adopted most of their arts and 
crafts from Egj'pt, with which they were in close 
commercial relations, it has been argued with some 
plausibility that the Egyptians may have had many 
modes of dental prosthesis, but removed oU artificial 
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toGth and dentfll appliances from the moulli of 
corpses before embalmmg them, in prcparution for 
the next world, because there was some reli- 
gious objection to such human handiwork being 
left in place for the hereafter, as they hoped 
for it. 

There is a weU-authenticated tradition of intimate 
intercourse in a commercial way between the old 
Etruscans who inhabited the Italian hill country and 
the PheniuiauB, ho that it is no surprise to find that 
the oldest of Etruscan tombs contain some fine ex- 
amples of bridgework. An improvement has come 
over Pheuician work however, and bands of gold 
instead of wire are used for holding artificial teeth 
in place. CJueiini, whose '* History of Dentistry '* 
is the standard work on tbe subject, on a commission 
from tbe Italian government, carefully studied these 
specimens of Etruscan dental work in the museums 
of Italy, and has made some interesting observa- 
tions on them. In one specimen, which is espe- 
cially notable, two incisor teeth are replaced by a 
single tooth from a calf. This was grooved in such 
a way as to make it seem like two separate teeth. 
Guerini suggests a very interesting and quite unoK- 
pected source for this. While examining the speci- 
men he wondered where the old Etruscan dentist 
had obtained a calf's tooth without a trace of wear 
on it. He came to the conclusion that he must have 
cut into tbe gams of a young calf before the per- 
manent tooth was erupted in order to get this struc- 
ture absolutely unworn for his purpose. A number 
of examples of bridgework have been found in tbe 
old Etruscan tomba. The dates of their construe- 
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tion are probably not later than 500 b.o., and some 
of them are perhaps earlier than 700 B.C. 

The Etruscans alTected the old Romans in the mat- 
ter of dentistry, so that it is easy to understand the 
passage in the " Laws of the Twelve Tables," issned 
about 450 b.c, which, wliile forbidding the burial of 
gold with corpses, made a special exception for such 
gold as was fastened to the teeth. Gold was rare 
at Rome, and care was exercised not to allow any 
unnecessary decrease of the visible supply almost in 
the same way as governments now protect their gold 
reserves. It may seem like comparing little thii 
with great, but the underlying principle is the same.' 
Hence this special law and its quite natural excep-^ 
tion. 

In Pope JuJius' Museum in Rome there is a speci- 
men of a gold cap made of two plates of gold riveted 
together and also riveted to bands of metal which 
were fastened around the neighboring teeth in order 
to hold the cap in place. This is from later Repub- 
lican times at Rome. At the end of the Republio 
and the beginning of the Empire there appear to 
have been many forms of dental appliances. Martial 
says that the reason why one lady's teeth — whose 
name he does not conceal— are white and another's 
— name also given— were dark, was that the first 
one bought hers and the second still had her 
own. In another satiric poem he describes an elderly 
woman as so much frightened that when she ran 
away her teeth fell out, while her friends lost their 
false liair. Fillings of many kinds were used, den- 
trifices of nearly every kind were invented, and den- 
tistry evidently reached a high stage of development, 
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though we have nowhere a special name for dentist, 
and the work seems to have been doue by physicians, 
who took this as a specialty. 

While in the Middle Ages there was, owuig to con- 
ditions, a loss of much of this knowledge of antiquity 
with regard to dentistry, or an obscuration of it, it 
never disappcai'cd completely, and whenever men 
have written seriously about medicine, above all 
about surgery in relation to the face and the mouth, 
the teeth have come in for their share of scientifie 
and practical consideration. Actius, the first impor- 
tant Christian writer on medicine and surgery, dis- 
cusses, as we have seen in the sketch of him, the 
nutrition of the teeth, their nerves, " which came 
from the third pair and entered the teeth by a small 
hole existing at the end of the root," and other in- 
teresting details of anatomy and physiology. He 
knows much about the hygiene of the teeth, discusses 
extraction and the cure of fistula and other details. 
Paul of ^gina in the next centurj' has much more, 
and while they both quote mainly from older authors 
there seems no doubt that they themselves had made 
not a few observations and had practical experience. 

It was from these men that the Arabian physicians 
and surgeons obtained their traditions of medicine, 
and so it is not surprising to find that they discuss 
dental diseases and their treatment rationally and 
in considerable detail. Abulcasis particularly has 
much that is of significance and interest. We have 
pictures of two score of denial instruments that were 
used by them. The Arabs not only treated and filled 
carious teeth and even replaced those thai were 
lost, but they also corrected deformities of the mouth 
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and of tho dental arches. Orthodontia is sometimes 
said to be of mucli later origin and to begin many 
centuries after Abulcasis* time, yet no one who 
knows of hit^ work can speak of Orthodontia as an 
invention after him. In this, however, as in most of 
the departments of medicine and sargery, the Arabs 
were merely imitators, though probably they ex- 
panded somewhat the practical knowledge that had 
come to them. 

"When the great revival in surgery came in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries it is not surprising 
that there should also have been an important re- 
newal of interest in dentistry. A detailed review 
of this would take us too far afield, but at leastl 
something may be said of two or three of the great 
representative surgical writers who touched on this 
specialty. 

About the middle of the fourteenth century that 
prince of surgeons, and model of surgical writers, 
Guy de Chauliac, wrote his great text-book of sur- 
gery, " Le Grande Chirurgie." An extremely inter- 
esting feature of this work is to be found in the 
chapters that treat of diseases of the teeth. These 
are not very comprehensive, and are evidently not 
so much the result of his experience, as the fruit 
of his reading, yet they contain many practical valua- 
ble ideas that are supposed to be ever so much 
later than the middle of the fourteenth century. 
His anatomy and physiology at least are not without 
many errors. His rules for the preservation of the 
teeth show that the ordinary causes of dental decay 
were well recognized even as early as this. Emphasis 
waa laid on not taking foods too hot or too cold, and 
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above all not to follow either hot or cold food by 
something very different from it in temperature. 
The breaking of hard tilings with the teeth was 
recog^iizod as one of the most frequent causes of 
8uch deterioration of the enamel as gives oppor- 
tunity for the development of decay. The eating 
of sweets, and esiiecially the sticky sweets — pre- 
ser\'GB and the like — was recognized as an important 
source of caries. The teeth were supposed to be 
cleaned frequently, and not to be cleaned too roughly, 
for this would do more harm than good. We find 
these rules repeated by succeeding writers on gen- 
eral surgery, who touch upon dentistry, or at least 
the care of the teeth, and they were not ori^nal 
with Guy de Chauliac, but part of the tradition of 
surgery. 

As noted by Guerini in his '* History of Den- 
tistry," the translation of which was published under 
the auspices of the National Dental Association of 
the United States of America,' Chauliae recognized 
the dentists as specialists. Besides, it should be 
added, as is evident from his enumeration of the sur- 
gical instruments which he declares necessary for 
them, they were not as we might easily think in the 
modern time mere tooth pullers, but at least the best 
among them treated teeth as far 'as their limited 
knowledge and means at command enabled them to 
do so, and these means were much more elaborate 
than we have been led to think, and much more dc- 



**'A History of IVnlblry from ttir MoM AncleiH Tlmttt TIntil tlio 
Xnd of the KielUeeoth Century." by Dr. Vlncenzn Ouciini. editor of tbe 
Italian Itcvicw A'0<^onf£^dSfi'mi(f«'{»rtn.PbilDdclphInnDd New York, Lh 
and FebdgBr. 1909. 
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tailed than we have reaeon to know tbat they were at 
certain subsequent periods. 

In fact, though Guy dc Chauliac frankly confesses 
that he touches on the subject of dentistry only in 
order to complete hia presentation of the subject of 
surgery and not because he has anything of his own 
to say with regard to the subject, Uiere is much that 
is of present-day interest in his brief paragraphs, 
lie observes that operations on the teeth are special 
and belong to the dentatores, or dentists, to whom 
doctors had given them over. He considers, how- 
ever, that the operations in the mouth should be per- 
formed under the direction of a physician. It is in 
order to give physieians the genera] principles with 
which they may be able to jud^ of the advisability 
or necessity for dental operations that his short 
chapters are ^Titten. If their advice is to be of 
value, physicians should know the various methods 
of treatmeut suitable for dental diseases, including 
mouth washes, gargles, masticatorics, anointments, 
rubbings, fumigations, canterizations, fillings, filings, 
and the various manual operations. He says that 
the dentator must be provided with the appropriate 
instruments, among which he names scrapers, raapa, 
straight and curved spatumina, elevators, simple and 
with two branches, toothed tcnacula, and many dif- 
ferent forms of probes and canulas. He should also 
have small scalpels, tooth trephines, and files. 

Chauliac is particularly emphatic in his insistence 
on not permitting alimentary materials to remain 
in cavities, and suggests that if cavities between 
the teeth tend to retain food material they should 
even be filed in such a way as to prevent these 
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accumulations. His directions for cleansing the 
teeth were rather detailed. His favorite treatment 
for wounds was -wine, and he knew that lie suc- 
ceeded by means of it in securing union by first 
intention. It is not surprisinir, then, to find that ho 
recommends rinsmg of the mouth with mue as a 
precaution against dental decay. A vinous decoction 
of wild mint and of pepper he considered particularly 
beneficial, though he thought that dentifrices, either 
powder or liquid, should also be used. He seems 
to recommend the powder dentifrices as more effica- 
cious. His favorite prescription for a tooth powder, 
while more elaborate, resembles to such an extent, 
at least some, if not indeed moat of those, that 
are used at the present time, that it seems worth 
while giving his directions for it. He took equal 
parts of cuttle bone, small white sea-shells. pumice 
stone, burnt stag's horn, nitre, alum, rock salt, burnt 
roots of iris, aristolochia, and reeds. All of these 
substances .should be carefully reduced to powder 
and then mixed. His favorite liquid denlifrice con- 
tained the following ingredients, — half a pound each 
ol sal ammoniac and rock salt, and a quarter of a 
pound of sachariu nlum. All these were to be re- 
duced to powder and placed in a glass alembic and 
dissolved. The teeth should be rubbed with it, using 
a little scarlet cloth for the purpose. Just why this 
particular color of cleansing cloth was recommended 
is not quite clear. 

He recognized, however, tbat clean.sing of the teeth 
property often became impossible by any scrubbing 
method, no matter what the dentifrice used, because 
of the presence of what we call tartar and what he 
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called hardened limosity or limyness {limositi en- 
durcie). When that condition ia prettent he suggeetB 
the Qse of rasps and sp&tamina and other instm- 
mental means of removing the tartar. 

Evidently he did not believe in the removal of 
the teeth unless tliis was absohitely necessary and 
DO other method of treatment would avail to save 
the patient from continuoaa distress. He smnmar- 
izea the authorities with regard to the extraction of 
teeth aud the removal of dental fragments and roots. 
He e\idently knew of the many methods suggested 
before his time of removing teeth without recourse 
to instrumental extraction. There were a number 
of appUcationB to the guma that were claimed by 
older authors to remove the teeth without the need 
of metal iostruments. We might eipect that Cbau- 
liac would detect the fallacy with regard to these 
and expose it. He says that while much is claimed 
for these methods he has never seen them work in 
])ractice and he distrusts them entirely. 

The most interesting phase of what Guy de Chan- 
liac has to say with regard to dentistry is of course 
to be found in his paragraphs on the artificial re- 
placement of lost teeth and the subject of dental 
prosthesis generally. When teeth become loose he 
advises that they be fastened to the healthy one.s 
with a gold chain. Querini suggests that he evi- 
dently means a gold wire. If the teeth fall out they 
may be replaced by the teeth of another person or 
with artificial teeth made from oshone, which may 
be fixed in place by a fine metal ligature. He aays 
that such teeth may be servicoable for a long while. 
This is a rather curt way of treating so large a 
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subject as dental proBthesia, but it coutaina a lot of 
suggestive material. He was quoting mainly the 
Arabian authors, and espeeially Abulcasis and All 
Abbas and Rhazes, and these of course, as we have 
said, mentioned many methods of artificially replac- 
ing teeth as also of transplantation and of treat- 
ment of tlie deforraitjes of the dental arches. 

On the whole, however, it must be confessed that 
we have here in the middle of the fourteenth century 
a rather surprising anticipation of the knowledge of 
a special department of medicine which is nsuaily 
considered to be distinctly modem, and indeed as 
having only attracted attention seriously in com- 
paratively recent times. 

After Guy do Chauliac the next important con- 
tributor to dentistry is Giovanni of Areoli, often 
better known by his Latin name, Johannes Arcu- 
lanus, who was a professor of medicine and surgery 
at Bologna and afterwards at Padua, just before 
and after the middle of the fifteenth century, and 
who died in 1484. He is famous principally for be- 
ing the first we know who mentions the filling of 
teeth with gold. 

It might possibly be suggested that coming at this 
time Arcalnnus should rather be reckoned as a Maker 
of Medicine in the Renaissance than as belonging to 
the Middle Ages and its influences, Hia education, 
however, was entirely completed before the earliest 
date at which the Renaissance movement is usually 
said to begin, that is with the fall of Constantinople 
in 1452, and ho was dead before the other date, that 
of the discovery of America in 1492, which the 
Germans have in recent years come to set down as 
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the end of the Middle Ages. Besides, what he has 
to say abont dentistry occurs in typical medieval 
form. It is found in a commentary on Rbazes, 
written just about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. In the later true Renaissance such a com- 
mentary wonld have been on a Greek author. In his 
commentary Arculaous toucheH on most of the 
features of medicine and surgery from tbe stand- 
point of his own experience as well as from what 
he knows of tbe writings of his predecessors and 
contemporaries. With the rest he has a series of 
chapters on diseases of the teeth. Ouerinl in his 
** History of Dentistry " says that " this subject 
[dentistry] is treated rather fully, and with great 
accuracy." Even some short references to it will, 
I think, demonstrate this rather readily.' 

Arculanus is particularly full in his directions 
for the preservation of the teeth. We are rather 
prone to think that prophylaxis is comparatively a 
modem idea, and that most of the principles of 
conservation of human tissues and the prevention 
of detenoration and disease are distinctly modem. 
It needs only a little consideration of Arculanus* in- 
struction in the matter of the teeth, however, to 
undo any such false impression. For obvious 
reasons I prefer to quote Guerini's summation of 
this medieval student of dentistry's rules for dental 
hygiene : 

'* For the presen'ation of teeth— considered by 
him, quite rightly, a matter of great importance — 

'Thp firat i)ririt«(I edltloo ol Areulanu* U tliat of Venice. 1548, 
bearing tli« Latin title, "Joonnia Aroulani Commtnlarift ia Nonam 
Librum EUsU," etc. 
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Giovatmi of ArcoU repeats the varioas counsels 
given on the subject by preceding writers, but he 
gives them as ten distinct canons or rules, creating 
in this way a kind of decalogue of dental hygieue. 
These rules are: (1) It is necessary to giuird against 
the corruption of food and drink within the stom- 
ach; therefore, easily corruptiblo food — milk, salt 
fish, etc— must not be partaken of, and after meals 
all excessive movement, running exercises, bathing, 
coitus, and other causes that impair the digestion, 
must also be avoided. (2) Everything must he 
avoided that may provoke vomiting. (3) Sweet and 
viscous food — such as dried figs, preserves made 
with honey, etc. — must not be partaken of. (4) Hard 
things must not be broken with the teeth. (5) All 
food, drink, and other substances that set the teeth 
on edge must be avoided. (6) Food that is too hot 
or too cold must be avoided, and especially the rapid 
succession of hot and cold, and vice versa. (7) Leeks 
must not be eaten, as such a food, by its own nature, 
is injurious to the teeth. (8) The teeth must bo 
cleaned at once, after every meal, from the particles 
of food left in them ; and for this purpose thiu pieces 
of wood should be used, somewhat broad at the ends, 
but not sharp-pointed or edged; and preference 
should be given to small cypress twigs, to the 
wood of aloes, or pine, rosemary, or juniper and 
similar sorts of wood which are rather bitter and 
styptic; care must, however, be taken not to search 
too long in the dental interstices and not to injure the 
gums or shake the teeth. (9) After this it is neces- 
sary to rinse the mouth by using by preference a 
vinous decoction of sage, or one of cinnamon, 
mQ.stich, gallia, moschata, cubeb, juniper seeds, root 
of cyperus, and rosemary leaves. (10) The teetli 
moist be rubbed with suitable dentrifir-es before going 
to bed, or else in the morning before breakfast. Al- 
though Avicenna recommended various oils for this 
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purpose, Giovrmui of Arcoli appears very liostilo to' 
oleagiitoiiR frietiona, liecause he considers Uiem very 
injurious to the stoiimcli. He obsei-ves, besicles, tlmt 
whiJst moderate frictions of brief duration are help- 
ful to tbe teoth, strengthen tbe gums, prevent the 
formation of tartar, and sweeten the breatb, too 
rough or too prolonged rubbing is, on tbe contrary, 
harmful to the teeth, and makes them liable to many 
diseases.*' 

All this is so modern in many ways that we migbt 
expect a detailed exact knowledge of the anatomy 
of the te<!th and even something of their embryology 
from Arcuianus. It most not be forgotten, however, ^ 
that coming as he does before the Renaissance, the^H 
medical gcionoes in tbe true sense of the word are^^ 
as yet unborn. Men arc aeeuniulating information 
for practical purposes but not for the classification 
and co-ordination that was to make possible the 
scientific development of tlieir knowledge. 

Qiovanni of Arcoli's acquaintance with tbe anat- 
omy of the teeth was rather sadly lacking. He doe 
not know even with certainty the number of roots 
that the teeth have. This has been attributed to 
the fact that he obtained most of his information 
from books, and bad not the time to verify d 
seriptions that he had found. It has been argued' 
from this that he was himself probably not a prac- 
tical dentist, and tamed to that specialty only as a 
portion of his work as a general snrgeon, and that 
consequently he was not sufficiently interested to 
verify his statements. His chapters on dentistry 
would seem to bear out this conclusion to some ex- 
tent, though the very fact that one who was himsel 
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not specially interested in dental surgery should 
have succeeded iu gatlieriDg together so much that 
anticipates modem ideas in dentistry, is of itself a 
proof of how much knowledge of the subject there 
was available for a serious student of that time. 
The anatomy of the teeth continued to be rather 
vague until about the middle of the next century 
when Kustachius, whose inveatigations of the anat- 
omy of the head have deservedly brought him fame 
and the attachment of his name to the Eustachian 
canal, wrote his '* Libellus de Dentibus — Manual of 
the Teeth," which is quite full, accurate, and de- 
tailed. Very little has been added to the microscopic 
anatomy of the teeth since Eustachlus' time. He 
had the advantage, of course, of being intimately 
in contact with the great group of Eenalssance anato- 
mists, — Vesalius, Columbus, Varolius, FaUopiua, and 
the others, the great fathers of anatomy. Besides, 
his position as Papal Physician and Professor of 
Anatomy at the Papal Medical School at Rome gave 
him opportunities for original investigation, such as 
were not easily obtjiined elsewhere. 

Arculanus can seareety bo blamed, therefore, for 
not having anticipated the Renaissance, ami we must 
take him as merely tiie culmination of medieval 
knowledge with regard to anatomy and surgery. 
Medieval medical men did not have the time uor 
apparently the incentive to make formal medical 
science, thougli it must not be forgotten, as has been 
said, that they did use the knowledge they obtained 
by their own and others' observation to excellent 
advantage for the practical benefit of ailing hu- 
manity. The sdeuces related to medicine are con- 
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8cioD8 devc'Iopmonts that follow the evolation of 
pruc-tical medicine, nor mast it be forf^ttea that 
far from always serving as an anxiliarr to applied 
medical science, often indeed in the bistort- of medi- 
cine scientiBc piirsaits have led men away into side 
issues from which they had to be brought back by* 
some genius medical observer. As might be ex- 
pected, then, it is with regard to the practical treat- 
ment and general consideration of ailments of tho 
teeth that Giovanni of Arcoli is moat interesting. 
In tliis some of his chapters contain a marvelloas 
scries of surprises, 

Arculanus was probably bom towards the end of 
the fourteenth century. The date of his death is 
variously placed as either 1460 or 1484, with the 
probability in favor of the former. From 1412 to 
1427 be was professor at Bologna, where in accord- 
ance with the non -specializing tendencies of the time 
he did not occupy a single chair but several in sac- 
cession, lie seems first to have taught Logic, then 
Moral Philosophy, and finally Medicine. His repu- 
tation in medicine drew many students to the xmi- 
versity, and his fame spread all over Italy. The 
rival University of Padua then secured him, and 
be seemA to have been for some twenty years there. 
Later apparently he accepted a professor's chair 
at Ferrara, where the D'Estes were trying to bring 
their univor.sity into prominence. It was at Fer- 
rara that he died. He was a man of wide reading, 
of extensive experience, both of men and medicine, 
and one of the scholars of his time. His works are, 
as wc have said, mainly exocrpta from earlier writers 
and pBrticnlarly the Arabians, but they contain 
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enough of hints drawn from hie own observation and 
experience to make his work of great value. 

While, as Gurlt remarks in his " History of Sur- 
gery," Arculauus' name is one of those scarcely 
known — he is usually considered just one of many 
obscure writers of the end of the Middle Ages — his 
writings deserve a better fate. They contain much 
that is iuterestiug aud a great deal that must have 
been of the highest practical value to his contempo- 
raries. They attracted wide attention in his own 
and immediately succeeding generations. The proof 
of this is that they exist in a large number of manu- 
script copies. Just as soon as printing was intro- 
duced his books appeared in edition after edition. 
His '* Practica *' was printed in no less than seven 
editions in Venice. Three of them appeared before 
the end of the fifteenth century, which places tUem 
among the incunabula of printing. 

Probably nothing in the history of human intel- 
lectual interest is more striking than the excellent 
judgment displayed by the editors who selected the 
works to be printed at this time. Very few of tbem 
were trivial or insignificant. Fewer still were idle 
speculations, and most of them were almost of clas- 
sical import for literature and science. Four edi- 
tions of this work were printed in Venice in the 
sixteenth century, one of them as late as 1560, when 
the work done by such men as Veaalius, Columbus, 
Eustachius, and FallopLus would seem to have made 
Arculanna out of date. The dates of the various 
editions are Veuice, 148.3, 1493, 1497, 1504, 1542, 1557, 
and 1560. Besides there was an edition printed at 
Basel in 1540, 
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Arcolanns is said to bave re-introduced the as« of 
the set<m, that is tlio method of prodnciog intense 
connter-trhtation by tbe introdaction of some forci^ 
ix>dy into an incision in the skin. We owe to him, 
too, according to Page) tn the chapters on roedieral 
medicine in Puschmann's " Handbook of the History 
of Medicine/' an excellent descriptiozL of alcoholic 
insanity. 

Hia directions for the treatment of eondlttons in 
tbe mouth and nose apart from the teeth are qnite 
as explicit and practical, and in many ways quite 
as great an anticipation of some of oar modern no- 
tions 08 what he has to say with regard to tbe teeth. 
For instance, in the treatment of polyps he saya that 
they should be incised and cauterized. Soft polyps 
should be drawn out with a toothed tenaculum as 
far as can be without risk of breaking thom off. 
The incision should be made at the root so that 
nothing or just as little as possible of the pathologi- 
cal btructure be allowed to remain. It should be 
cut oif with a fine adssors, or with a narrow file 
just small enough to permit its ingress into the 
nostrils, or with a scalpel without cutting edgc!^ on 
the sides, but only at its extremity, and this cutting 
edge should be broad and well sharpened. If there 
is danger of hemorrhage, or if there is fear of it, 
the instruments with which dissection is made should 
be fired {iffiiiantvr) , that is, heated at le;ist to a dull 
redness. Afterwards tbe stump, if any remains, 
should bo touched with n hot iron or else with 
cauterizing ngcuts so that aa far as possible it should 
be ohliteraled. 

After tlie operation a pledget of cotton dipi)ed in 
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the green oiutment dcseribed by Rbnzos should be 
placed in tbe nose. This pledget should Iiave a 
string fasteoed to it, hanging from the nose in order 
that it may be easily removed. At times it may be 
necessarj- to touch the root of the polyp with a stylet 
on which cotton has been placed that has been dippe<l 
in aqna fortis (nitrio acid). It is important that 
this cauterizing fluid should be rather strong so that 
after a certain number of touches a rather firm 
eschar is produced. In all these manipnlntions in 
tlie nose Arculanus recommends that the nose should 
be held well open by means of a nasal speculum. 
Pictures of all these instruments occur in bis extant 
works, and indeed this constitutes one of their most 
interesting and valuable features. They ore to be 
seen in Ourlt's " History of Surgery." 

In some cases he had seen the polyp was so 
difficult to get at or was situated so far back in 
the nose that it could not be reached by means of a 
tenaculum or scissors, or even the special knife de- 
vised for that purpose. For these patients Arcu- 
lanus describes an operation that is to be found in 
the older writers on surgery, Paul of JEgina (^gi- 
netus), Avicenna, and some of the otlier Arabian 
surgeons. For this throe horse-tail hairs are twisted 
together and knotted in three or four places, and one 
end i.s passed through the nostrils and out through 
the month. The ends of this are then pulled on 
backward and forward after the fashion of a saw. 
Arculanus remarks evidently with the air of a man 
who has tried it and not been satisfied that this 
operation is qnite uncertain, and seems to depend 
a great deal on chance, and much reliance muat not 
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be placed on it. Arculanus suggests a substitute 
method by wbicb lateut polyps or occult pol>'ps as 
be calls them may be removed. 

There is scarcely an important disease for which 
Arculaous has not some interesting suggestions, and 
the more one reads of him the more is one surprised 
to find how many things that we might think of as 
coming into the purview of medicine long after hia 
time or at least as having been neglected from the 
time of the Greeks almost do^vn to our o\^-n time 
are here treated explicitly, definitely, and with ex- 
celleni practical suggestious. He has a good deal 
to say with regard to the treatment of angina, which 
he calls synanche, or synanchia, or cynancbe, or an- 
gina. Parasynancfao ie a synonymous term, but 
refers to a milder synanche. He distinguished four 
forms of it. In one called canine angina, because 
the patient's tongue hangs out of his month, some* 
what the same as from an overheated dog in the 
summer time, while at the same time the mouth is 
held open and he draws his breath pantingly, Arcu- 
lanus suggests an unfavorable prognosis, and would 
seem to refer to those cases of Ludwlg's angina in 
which there is involvement of the tongue and in which 
our prognosis eontinues to be of the very worst 
even to our own day. At times the angina causes 
such swelling in the throat that the breathing is 
interfered with completely. For this Arculnnus* 
master, Rhazes, advised tracheotomy. Arculanus 
himself, however, apparently hesitated about that. 

It is not surprising, then, to find that Arcnlanus 
is very explicit in his treatment of affections of the 
uvula. He divides its affections into apostema. 
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ulcus, ptttredo sive corrosio, et casus. Apostema 
was abscess, ulcus any rather deep erosion, pu-lredo 
a gangrenoTis condition, and casus the fall of the 
uvula. This is the notorious failing of the soft 
palate which has always been in popular medical 
literature at least. Arculanns describes it as a pre- 
ternatural elongation of the uvula which sometimes 
goes to such an extent as to make it resemble the 
tail of a mouse. For shorter elongations he sug- 
gests the cautery; for longer, excision followed by 
the cautery so that the greater portion of the ex- 
tending part may be cut off. If people fear the 
knife he suggests following Rhazes, the appHeation 
of an astringent powder directly to the part by 
blowing through a tube. His directions for the 
removal of the uvula are very definite. Seat the 
patient upon a stool in a bright light while an 
assistant holds the head ; after the tongue has been 
firmly depressed by means of a speculum let the 
assistant hold this specnhini in place. Witli the left 
hand then insert an instrument, a stilus, by which the 
uvula is palled forward, and then remove the end 
of it by means of a heated knife or some other 
process of cauterization. The mouth should after- 
wards be washed out with fresh milk. 

The application of a cauterizing solution by means 
of a cotton swab wrapped round the end of a sound 
may be of service in patieuts who refuse the actual 
cautery. To be successful the application must be 
firmly made and must be frequently repeated. 

After this it is not surprising to find that Arcu- 
lanus has very practical chapters on all the other 
ordinary surgical a£fections. Empyema is treated 
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very thoronghly, liver abscess, ascites, vbicb he 
warns must be emptied slovly, Ucns especially when 
it reaches stercoraceoue vomiting, and the various 
difficulties of urination, he divides them into dysnria, 
ischuria, and stranguria, are all discussed in quite 
modem fashion. He gives seven causes for diffi- 
culty of urination. One, some in ju ry of the bladder ; 
two, some lesion of the urethra ; three, some patho- 
logical condition in the power to make the bladder 
contract; four, some injury of the muscle of the 
neck of the bladder; five, some pathological condition 
of the urine; six, some kidney trouble, and seven, 
some pathological condition of the general system. 
He takes up each one of these and discusses ttie vari- 
ous phases, causes, disposition, and predispositions 
that bring them about. One thing these men of the 
Middle Ages could do, they reasoned logically, they 
ordered what they had to say well, and they wrote it 
out straightforwardly. 

That Ai-culanua' work with regard to dentistry 
was no mere chanee and not solely theoretic can 
be xmderstood very well from bis predecessors, and 
that it formed a link in a continuous tradition which 
was well preserved we may judge from what is to 
be found in the writings of his great snccessor, 
Giovanni or John de Vigo, who is considered one 
of the great surgeons of the early Renaissance, and 
to whom we owe what is probably the earliest treatise 
on '* Gun-shot Wounds.** John of Vigo was a Papal 
physician and surgeon, generally considered one of 
the most distinguished members of the medical pro- 
fession of his time. Two features of his writing on 
dental diseases deserve mention. He insists that 
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abscesses of the gums slmll be treated ae other ab- 
scesses by being' encournged to come to maturity and 
tiien being opened. If they do not close promptly, 
an irritant Egyptian ointment containing verdigris 
and alum among other things should bo appli(?d to 
them. In the cure of old fistulous tracts near the 
teeth he employs not only this Egyptian ointment 
but also arsenic and corrosive sublimate. What he 
has to say with regard to the filling of the teeth is, 
however, most important. He says it with extreme 
brevity, but with the manner of a man thoroughly 
accustomed to doing it. " By means of a drill or 
file the putrefied or corroded part of tlie tooth should 
be completely removed. The cavity left should then 
be filled with gold leaf.'* It is evident that the 
members of the Papal court, the Cardinals and the 
Pope himself, had the advantage of rather good den- 
tistry at John de Vigo's hands even as early as the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 

John de Vigo, however, is not medieval. He lived 
on into the sixteenth century and was influenced 
deeply by the Renaissance. He counts among the 
makers of modern medicine and surgery, as his 
authorship of the treatise on gun-shot wounds makes 
clear. He cornea in a period that will be treated of 
in a later volnme of this series on " Our Forefathers 
in Medicine.*' 



CITSANUS AND THE FIRST SUGGESTION OP 
LABORATORY METHODS IN MEDICINE 



Ab lllnstrating bow, as wo know more about 
the details of medical history, the beginoiiigs of 
medical science and medical practice arc pushed 
back farther and farther, a discussion in the Ber- 
liner kliniscke Wochenschrift a dozen years ago is 
of interest. Professor Ernest von Leyden, in sketch- 
ing the historj- of the taking of the pulse as an impor- 
tant aid in diagnostics, said that Jolm Floyor was 
usually referred to as the man who introduced the 
practice of determining the pulse rate by means of 
the watch. His work was done about the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. Professor von Leyden sug- 
gested, however, that William Harvey, the English 
physiologist, to whom is usually attributed the dis- 
covery of the circulation of the blood, had empha^ 
sized the value of the pulse in medical diagnosis, 
and also aaggestcd the use of the watch in counting- 
ihe pulse. Professor Carl Binz, of the University of 
Bonn, commenting on those remarks of Professor 
von Leyden, called attention to the fact that more 
than a century before the birth of either of these men, 
even the earlier, to whom the careful measurement 
of the pulse rate is thus attributed as a discovery, 
a distinguished German churchman, who died 
shortly after the middle of the fifteenth century, had 
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suggosted » method of accarato o&timation of the 
pulse that deserves a place in medical history. 

This suggestion is so much in accord with modern, 
demands for greater accuracy in diagnosis tbat it 
seems not Inappropriate to talk of it as the first 
definite attempt at laboratory methods in tbe de- 
partment of medicine. The maker of tbe sugges- 
tion, curiously enougli, was not a practising physi- 
cian, but a mathematician and scholar, Cardinal 
Nicholas of Cusa. who is known in history as 
Cnsanus from the Latin name of the town Cues on 
the Moaelie River, some twenty-five miles south of 
Treves, where he was born. His family name, 
Nicholas TCrcbs, has been entirely lost sight of in 
the name derived from his native town, which is the 
only reason why most of the world knows anything 
about that town. Cardinal Ousanua suggested that 
in various forms of disease and at various times of 
life, as in childbood, boyhood, maoliood, and old 
age, the pulse was very different. It would he ex- 
tremely valuable to have some method of accurately 
estimating, measuring, and recording these differ- 
ences for medical purposes. At that time watches 
had not yet been invented, and it would have been 
very difficult to have estimated the time by the 
clocks, for almost the only clocks in existence were 
those in the towers of the cathedrals and of the pub- 
lic buildings. The first watches, Nuremberg eggs, 
as they were called, were not made by Peter Hen- 
lein until well on into the next century. The only 
method of measuring time with any accuracy in 
private houses was the clepsydra or water-clock, 
which measured the time intervals by the flow of a 
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definite mnonnt of water. Cardinal Chisauus sng- 
get^tod then that the water-clock should be employed 
for estimating the pulse frequency. His idea waa 
that the amount of water which flowed while a hun- 
dred beats of the pulse were (H^nnted, t^hoald be 
weighed, and this weight TOmpared with that of 
the average weight of water wliich flowed while a 
handred beats of the normal pulse of a number of 
individuals of the same age and eonstitution were 
being counted. 

This was a very simple and a very ingenious sug- 
gestion. We have no means of knowing now 
whether it was adopted to any extent or not. It 
may seem rather 8ur|)ri8ing that a cardinal should 
have been the one to make such a snggestion. 
Cusanus, liowevcr, was very much interested iu 
mathematics and in the natural sciences, and we 
have many wonderful suggestions from his pen. 
He was the first, for instance, to suggest, more than 
a eentury before Copernicus, that the earth was not 
the centre of the universe, and that it would not be 
absolutely at rest or, as be said, devoid of all mo- 
tion. His words are: " Terra i^tur, quts centrv-m 
esse neqttit, motu omni carere non potest." Ho de- 
scribed very clearly how tlie earth moved round Us 
own axis, and then he added, what cannot fail to be a 
surprising dwrlaration for those in the modem times 
who think such an idea of much later origin, that he 
considered that the earth itself cannot be flxed, but 
moves as do the other stars in the heavens. Thp. 
expression is so astonishing at that time in tho 
world's history that it seems worth the while to 
give it in its original form, so that it may be seen 
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dearly that it is not any subsequont far-fctchod in- 
terpretation of his opinion, but the actual words 
themselves, that convey this idea. Ho said: " Con- 
sideravi quod terra ista non potest esse fixa, sed 
tnoveiur nt aOa stella!." 

How clearly Cusanus anticipated another phase 
of our modern views may be judged from what ho 
has to say in *' De Docta Ignorantia " with regard to 
the eoustitution of the sun. It is all the more sur- 
prising that he should by some form of intuition 
reach such a conclusion, for the ordinary sources of 
information with regard to the sun would not sug- 
gest such an e^cpression except to a genius, whoso 
intuition outran by far the knowledge of hia time. 
The Cardinal said: " To a spectator on the surface 
of the sun the splendor which appears to us would 
be invisible, since it contains, as it were, an earth 
for its central mass, with a circumforGntial envelope 
of light and heat, and between the two an atmos- 
phere of water and clouds and of ambient air." 
After reading that bit of precious astronomical sci- 
ence announced nearly five centuries ago, it is easy 
to understand how Copernicus could have an- 
ticipated other phases of our knowledge, as he did 
in his declarations that the Bgure of the earth is 
not a sphere, but is somewhat irregular, and that 
the orbit of the earth is not circular. 

Cusauus was an extremely practical man, and was 
constantly looking for and devising methods of ap- 
plying practical principles of science to ordinary 
life. As we shall see in discussing his suggestion 
for the estimation of the pulse rale later on. he 
made many other similar suggestions for diagnostic 
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purposes ia modieine, and set forth other applica- 
tions of mathematics and mechanics to his genera- 
tion. 

Maoy of Cusanna' books have cnriously modem 
names. He wrote, for instance, a series of mathe- 
matical treatises, in Latin of course, on " Geometric 
Transmutations," on "Arithmetical Comple- 
ments," on *' Mathematical Complements," on 
" Mathematical Perfection," and on " The Correc- 
tion of the Calendar." In his time the calendar was 
in error by more than nine days, and Cusanus was 
one of those who aronsed sufficient interest in the 
subject, so that in the next century the correction 
yraa actually made by the great Jesuit mathemati- 
cian, Father Clavius. Perhaps the work of Cusanus 
that is best known is that ' ' On Learned Ignorance — 
De Docta Ignorantia," in which the Cardinal points 
out how many things that educated people think thoy 
know arc' entirely wrong. It reminds one very much 
of Josh Billings's remark that it is not so much the 
ignorance of mankind that makes them ridiculous, 
as the knowing so many things that ain't so. It is 
from this work that the astronomical quotations 
which we have made are taken. The hook that is of 
special interest to physicians is his dialogue *' On 
Static Experiments," which he wrote in 1450, and 
which contains the following passages : 



" Since the weight of the blood and the urine of 
a healthy and of a diseased man. of a yoong man 
and an old man, of a German and an African, is 
different for each Individual, why would it not be 
a great benefit to the physician to have all of these 
varioua differences classified! For £ think that a 
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physician would make a truer judgment from the 
weiglit of the urine viewed in connection with ita 
color than be could make from its color alono, which 
'might be fallacious. So, also, weight might be used 
as a means of identifying the roots, the stem», the 
leaves, the fruits, the seeds, and the juice of plants 
if the various weights of all the plants were properly 
noted, together with their variety, according to lo- 
cality. In this way the physician wouUl appreciate 
their nature better by means of their weight than 
if he judged them by their taste alone. He might 
know, then, from n comparison of the weights of 
the plants and their various parts when compared 
with the weight of the blood and the urine, how to 
make nn application and a dosage of dnigs from the 
concordances and differences of the medicaments, 
and even might be able to make an excellent prog- 
nosis in the same way. Thus, from static experi- 
, monts, he would approach by n more precise knowl- 
edge to every kind of information. 

" Do yon not think if you would permit the water 
from the narrow opening of a clepsydra [wat«r- 
clock] to flow into a basin for as long as was neces- 
snry to count the pulse a hundred times iu a liealthy 
young man, and then do the same thing for nn ail- 
ing young man, that there would be a noticeable dif- 
ference between the weights of the water that would 
flow during the period! From the weight of the 
water, therefore, one would arrive at a better knowl- 
edge of tlie differences in the pulse of the young and 
the old, the healthy and the unhealthy, and so, also, 
as to information with regard to various diseases, 
sioce there would be one weight anJ, therefore, one 
pulse in one disease, and another weight and another 
paUe in another disease. In this way a better judg- 
ment of the difFereneos in the pulse could be oV 
tained than from the touch of the vein, just as more 
can be known from the urine about its weight than 
from its color alono. 
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" Just in the same way wonld it not be possible 
to make a more accurate judgmeut with regard to 
the breathing, if the inspirations and expiration* 
wero studied aecordiug to ihu weight of the water 
that passed during a certain intenralT If, while 
water was flowing from a clepsydra, one were to 
count a hundred expirations in a boy, and then in 
an old man, of course, there would not be the same 
amount of water at the end of the enumeration. 
Then this some thing might be done for other ages 
and states of the body. As a eonseqnence, when 
the physician onee knew what the weight of water 
that represented the number of expirations of a 
healthy boy or youtli, and then of an individual of 
the same age ill of some infirmity or other, there is 
no doubt that, by this observation, he will come to 
a knowledge of the health or illness and something 
about the case, and, perhaps, also with more cer- 
tainty would be able to choose the remedy and the 
dose refjuired. If he found in a healthy young 
man apparently the same weight as in an old and 
decrepit individual, he might readily be brongfat to 
the eonelusion that the young man would surely die, 
and in this way have some evidence for his prog- 
nosis in the case. Besides, if in fevers, in the same 
way, careful studies were made of the differences 
in the weight of water for pulse and respiration in 
the warm and the cold paroxysms, would it not be 
possible thus to know the disease better and, per- 
haps, also get a more efficacious remedy t * ' 

As will be seen from this passage, Ousanus h^ 
many more ideas than merely the accurate estima- 
tion of the pulse frequency when ho suggested the 
use of the water-clock. Evidently the thought hud 
come to him that the specific gravity of the sub- 
etances, that is, their weight in comparison to the 
weight of water, might be valuable information. 
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Before his time, physicians had depended only on 
the color and the taste of the urine for diagnostic 
purposes. He proposed that they should weigh it, 
and even su^ested that they should weigh, also, the 
blood, I suppose in case of venesection, for com- 
Ijarison's sake. He also thought that the compara- 
tive weight of various roots, stems, leaves, juices of 
plants might give hints for the therapeutic uses of 
these substances. This is the sort of idea that we 
are apt to think of as typically modern. Specific 
gravities and atomic weights have boon more than 
once supposed to represent laws in therapeutics, 
which so far, however, we have not suec-eeded in 
finding, but it is interesting to realize that it is 
nearly five hundred years since the first thought in 
this line was clearly expressed by a distinguished 
thinker and scientific writer. 

There arc many iDtei-eBting expressions in 
Cusanus' writings which contradict most of the ion* 
pressions commonly entertained with regard to the 
scholars of the Middle Ages. It is usually assumed 
that they did not think seriously, but speculatively, 
that they feared to think for themselves, neglected 
the study of nature around them, considered author- 
ity the important source of knowledge, and were aa 
far as possible from the standpoint of modern sci- 
entific students and investigators. Here is a 
passage from Nicholas, on knowing and thinking, 
that might well have been written by a great intel- 
lectual umn at any time in the world's history, and 
that could only emanate from a profound scholar at 
anv time. 



" To know and to think, to see th« tnith with the 
eye of tbt> mind, is always a joy. The older a man 
grows the greater is the pleasure which it affords 
him, and the more he devotes himself to the search 
after troth, the stronger grows his desire of pos- 
sessing it. As love is the life of the heart, so is the 
endeavor after knowledge and trnlli the life of the 
mind. In the midst of the movements of time, of 
the daily work of life, of its perplexities and con- 
tradictions, we should lift our gaac fearlessly to 
the clear vault of heaven, and seek ever to obtain a 
firmer grasp of and a keener insight into the ori^n 
of all goodness and beauty, the capacities of our 
own hearts and minds, the intellectual fmits of 
mankind throughout the centuries, and the wondrous 
works of nature around ns; at the same time re- 
membering always that in humility alone lies tme 
greatness, and that knowledge and wisdom are alone 
profitable in so far as our lives are governed by 
them." 



The career of Nicholas of Cnsa is interesting, be- 
caase it sums up so many movements, and, above &ll> 
educational currents in the fifteenth century. He 
was bom in the first year of the century, and lived 
to be sixty-four. He was the son of a wine grower, 
and attracted the attention of his teachers because 
of bis intellectual qualities. In spite of compara- 
tively straitened circumstances, then, he was af- 
forded the best opportunities of the time for educa- 
tion. He went first to the school of the Brethren 
of the Common Life at Beventer, the intellectual 
cradle of so many of the scholars of this century. 
Snch men as Erasmus, Conrad Mutianus, Johann 
Sintheim, Hermann von dem Bnsche, whom Stranss 
calls " the missionary of human wisdom," and th< 
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(«acher of most of these, Alexander Heglus, who 
has been termed the scboolmaBter of Oermany, with 
Nicholas of Cusa and Rudolph Agricola and others, 
■who might readily be mentioned, arc the fruits of 
the teaching of these schools of the Brethren of the 
Common Life, in one of which Thomas a Kempis, 
the author of " The Imitation of Christ," was, for 
seventy years out of his long life of ninety, a teacher. 
CusanuB suoceeded so well at school that he was 
later sent to the University of Heidelberg, and sub- 
sequently to Padua, where he took np the study of 
Eoman law, receiving his doctorate at the age of 
twenty-three. This series of educational oppor- 
tunities will be surprising only to those who do not 
know pducational realities at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. There has never been a time 
when a serious seeker after knowledge cottld find 
more inspiration. On his return to Gormauy, 
Father Krebs became canon of the cathedral in 
Coblenz. This gave him a modest Income, and 
leisure for Intellectual work which was eagerly 
employed. He was scarcely more than thirty when 
he was chosen as a delegate to the Council at Basel. 
After this he was made Archdeacon of the Cathedral 
of Liittich, and from this time his rise in ecclesi- 
aatical preferment was rapid. He had attracted so 
much attention at the Council of Basel that he was 
chosen ae a legate of the Pope for the brining about 
certain reforms in Germany. Subsequently he was 
sent on ecclesiastical missions to the Netherlands, 
and even to Constantinople. At the early age of 
forty be was made a Cardinal. After this he was 
always oonsidered as one of the most important 
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consultors of tbe Papacy in all matters relating to 
Germany. During the last twenty-five years oi" his 
life in all the relations of tbe Holy Sc« to G«r- 
many, appeal was constantly made to the wisdom, 
the experience, and the thoroughly conservative, 
yet foreseeing, judgment of this son of the people, 
whose education had lifted him up to be one of tbe 
leaders of men in Europe. 

It was during this time that he wrote most of his 
books on mathematics, which have earned for him 
a prominent place in Cantor's *' History of Mathe- 
matics," about a score of pages being devoted to 
his work. Much of his thinking was done while 
riding on horseback or in the rude vehicles of tbe 
day on the missions to which he was sent as Papal 
Legate. He is said to have worked out the formula 
for the cycloid curve while watching the path de- 
scribed by flies that had lighted on the wheels of his 
carriage, and were carried forward and around by 
them. His scientific books, though they included 
such startling anticipations of Copernicus* doc- 
trines as we have already quoted (Copernicus did 
not publish the first sketch of his theory for more 
than a quarter of a century after Cusanus' death), 
far from disturbing his ecclesiastical advancement 
or injuring bis career as a churchman, seem acta- 
ally to have been considered as additional reasons 
for considering him worthy of confidence and con- 
sultation. 

As the result of his careful studies of conditions 
in Germany, he realized very clearly how much of 
unfortunate influence the political status of the Ger- 
man people, with their many pettj' nilors aud the 
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hampering of deTelopment consequent upon the 
trivial rivalries, thu constant bickerings, and the 
inordinate jealousies of these numerous princelings, 
had upon his native country. Accordingly, towards 
the end of his lifft he sketched what he thought 
would be the ideal political status for the German 
people. As in everything that he wrote, he went 
straight to the heart of the matter and, without 
minctng words, stated just exactly what he thought 
ought to be done. Considering that this scheme of 
Casanus for the prosperity and right government of 
the German people was not accompliahed until more 
than four centuries after his death, it it; interesting, 
indeed, to realize how this clergyman of the middle 
of the fifteenth century should have come to any 
such thought. Nothing, however, makes it clearer 
than this, that it is not time that fosters thinking, 
but that great men at any time come to great 
thoughts. Cusanus wrote: 

" The law and the kingdom should be placed under 
the protection of a single ruler or authority. The 
small separate governments of princes and counts 
consume a disproportionately large amount of rev- 
enue without furnishing any real security. For this 
reason wo must have a single government, and for 
its support we must have a definite amount of the 
income from taxes and revenues yearly set aside by 
a representative parliament and before this parlia- 
ment (rcichstag) must be given every year a definite 
account of the money that was spent during the pre- 
ceding year." 

Cusanus' life and work stand, then, as a type of 
the at'compliahment, the opportunities, the power of 
tliought, the practical scholarship, the mathematical 
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accuracy, the fine ecientific foresight of a scholar of 
the fifteenth century. For ae, in medicine, it is in- 
teresting indeed to realize that it is from a man of 
this kind that a great new departure in medicine 
with regard to the employment of exact methods of 
diagnosis had its first suggestion in modem times. 
The origin of that suggestion is typical. It ban 
practically always been true that it was not tbe 
man who had exhausted, or thought that he had done 
so, all previous medical knowledge, who made ad- 
vances in medicine for us. It has nearly always 
been a yomig man early in his career, and at a time 
when, as yet, his mind was not overloaded with tbe 
medical theories of bis own time, Cusanus was 
probably not more than thirty when he made tbe 
suggestion which represents the first practical hint 
for the use of laboratory methods in modem medi- 
cine. It came out of bis thoughtful consideration of 
medical problems rather than from a store of gar- 
nered information as to what others thought. It ia 
a lesson in the precious value of breadth of educa- 
tion and serious training of mind for real progress 
at all times. 
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BASIL VALENTINE, LAST OF THE ALCHE- 
MISTS, FIRST OF THE CHEMISTS 

** Fieri enim potest ut operator erret et a via 
regia deflectat, sed ut erret natura qnando recte 
tractatur fieri non potest." 

" For it 18 quite possible that the physician should 
err nnd be turned aside from the straight (royal) 
road, but that nature when she is rightly treated 
should err is quite impossible." 

This is one of the preliminary maxims of a 
treatise on medicine written by a physician bom 
not later than the first half of the fifteenth century, 
and who may have lived even somewhat earlier. We 
are so prone to think of the men of that time as 
utterly dependent on authority, not daring to follow 
their own observation, suspecting nature, and al- 
most sure to be convinced that only by going counter 
to her conld success in the treatment of disease be 
obtained, that it is a surprise to most people to find 
how completely the attitude of mind, that is sup- 
posed to be so typically modern in this regard, was 
anticipated full four centuries ago. There are 
other expressions of this same great physician and 
medical writer, Basil Valentine, which serve to show 
how faithfully he strove with the lights that he had 
to work out the treatment of patients, jnst as wc do 
now, by trying to find out nature's way, so as to 
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imitate ber bencftcent processes and purposes. It 
is quite clear that he is but one of many faithful, 
patient obser^'ers and experimenters — true sci- 
entists in the best sense of the word — who lived in 
all the centuries of the Middle A^res. 

Speculations and experiments with regard to Uie 
elixir of life, tlie philosopher's stone, and the trans- 
mutation of metals, are presumed to have filled up 
all the serious interests of the alcfaemisls, supposed 
to be almost the only scientists of those days. As 
a matter of fact, however, men were making original 
observations of profouod significance, and these 
were considered so valuable by their contemporaries 
that, though printing bad not yet been invented. 
even the immense labor involved in the manifold 
copying of large folio volumes by the slow band 
process did not suffice to deter them from muUipIy- 
ing the writings of these men so niunerously that 
they were preserved in many copies for future gen- 
erations, until the prlotiug press came to perpetuate 
them. 

Of this there is abundant evidence in the precede 
ing pages as regards medicine, and, above all, 
surgery, while a summary of accomplishments of 
workers in other dopurtments will be found in Ap- 
pendix IL, " Science at the Medieval Universities." 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, with 
some of the supposed foimdntions of modern chem- 
istry crumbling to pieces under the influence of the 
peculiarly active light thrown upon our nineteenth 
centur>' chemical theories by the discovery of 
radium, and our observations on radio-active de- 
ments generally, there is a reawakening of interest 
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in some of tlie old-time cliemical observers, whose 
work used to l>e laughed at as so unscientific, or, at 
most, but a caricature of real science, and -whose 
theory of the transmutation of elements into one 
another was considered so absurd. It is iuteresting 
in tlio light of this to recall that the idea that the 
elementarj' substances were essentially distinct 
from each other, and that it would be impossible un- 
der any circumstances to convert one element into 
another, belongs entirely to the ninctoenth century. 
Even so deeply seJentiflc a mind as that of Newton, 
in tlio preceding century, could not bring itself to 
aclcnowledge the tradition, that came to be accepted 
subsequent to his time, of the absurdity of metallic 
transformation. On the contrary, he believed quite 
formally in transmutation as a basic chemical prin- 
ciple, and declared that it might be expected to occur 
at any time. He had seen specimens of gold ores in 
connection with metallic clipper, and concluded that 
tliis was a manifestation of the natural transforma- 
tion of one of these yellow metals into the other. 

With the discovery that radium transforms itself 
into helium, and that, indeed, all the so-called radio- 
activities of the heavy metals are probably due to a 
natural transmutation process constantly at work, 
the ideas of the older chemists cease entirely to bo a 
subject for amusement. The physical chemists of 
the present day are very ready to admit that the 
old teaching of the absolute independence of some- 
thing over seventy elemonts is no longer tenable, 
except as a working hypothesis. The doctrine of 
" matter and form," taught for so many centuries 
by the scholastic philosophers, which proclaimed 
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that all matter is composed of two principtes, 
uudorlying material sub stratum, and a dynamic or 
informing: principle, has now more acknowledged 
verisimilitude, or lies at least closer to the gener- 
ally aceepted ideas of the most progreHsive sci- 
entists, than it has at any time for the last two or 
three centuries. Not only the great physicists, but 
also the great chemists, arc speculating along lines 
that suggest tlio existence of but one form of mat- 
ter, modified according to the energies that it pos- 
sesses under a varying physical and chemical en- 
vironment. This is, after all, only a restatement in 
modern times of the teaching of St. Thomas 
Aquin, in the thirteenth century. 

It is not surprising, then, that there should be a 
reawakening of interest in the li\-es of some of the 
men, who, dominated by some of the earlier scho- 
lastic ideas, by the tradition of the possibility of 
fining the philosopher's stone, which would trans- 
mute the baser metals into the precious metals, d 
voted themselves with quite as much zeal as a 
modern chemist to the observation of chemical 
phenomena. One of the most interesting of these — 
indeed, he might well be said to be the greatest 
the alchemists — is the man whose only name that 
know is tliat which appears on a series of man 
scripts written in the High German dialect of th 
end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sis- 
teenth century. That name is Basil Valentine, a: 
the writer, according to the best historical tradi- 
tions, was a Benedictine monk. The name Basil 
Valentine may only have been a pseudonym, for it 
has been impossible to trace it among the records 
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ITje monasteries of tht time. That the writer was 
a monk, however, there seems to be uo room for 
doubt, for his writings give abundant evidence of it, 
and| besides, in printed form they began to have 
their vogue at a time when there was little likelihood 
of their being attributed to a monastic source, un- 
less an indubitable tradition connected them with 
some monastery. 

This Basil Valentine (to accept the only name we 
have) did so much for the science of the composition 
of substances that he eminently deserves the desig- 
nation that has been given him of the last of the 
alchemists and the first of the chemists. There is 
practically a universal recognition of the fact now 
that he deserves also the title of the Founder of 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry, not only because of the 
value of the observations contained in his writings, 
but also because of the fact that they proved so sug- 
gestive to certain scientific geniuses during the cen- 
tury succeeding Valentine's life. Almost more than 
to have added to the precious heritage of knowledge 
for mankind, it is a boon for a scientific observer to 
have awakened the spirit of observation in others, 
and to be the founder of a new school of thought. 
This Basil Valentine undoubtedly did, and, in the 
Kenaissance, the incentive from his writings for 
such men as Paracelsus is easy to appreciate. 

Besides, his work furnishes evidence that the in- 
vestigating spirit was abroad just when it is usually 
supposed not to have been, for the Thuringian monk 
surely did not do all his investigation alone, but 
must have owed, as well as given, many a suggestion 
to his contemporaries. 
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bri^e, KngJanJ, «»• iKnted to deIiT«r the Imum 
LeetSTM St tte Cnopcr M^AbiI CoBtg« is Su Fran- 
eiiKD, be took far lia mJijttl ** The HUtorr of 
PtiT-uologr." la the eovrae of kia levtnre on " The 
Rue of Cbemieal Pfa7Holoc7 " be be^an whh the 
miDft of B»n ValeotiDe, who first ^tiaeted nwo *■ 
■tlcBtioa to the many tbamad sabstaoees mroond 
flwB that might be nMd in the twatiait of disease^ 
and Mid of him: 

** He was one of the alcbemitit«, tmt lo additioii to 
Us imiaJric^ into the properties of DHtala and his 
■eamb for the philosopher's stone, he basied bim-setf 
with the nature of dm^ v^etable and miDernl, and 
with their action an reroediee for disease. Ue was 
no anatomist, no physiologist, bat rather what now- 
adfl>'M we should call a pliarmacologigt. He did not 
care for the- problem of the bodr, all he aoaght to 
nnclcrstand was bow the constituents of the soil an d ^ 
of plants might be treated so as to be available fo^H 
healing the «ick and how they prodored their offectff^ 
We apparently owe to him the introdnction of many 
ohcmirnl hubstances, for iastaac?e of hydrochloric 
aeid, which he prepared from oil and vitriol of salt, 
and of many vegetable drugs. And he was appar- 
eutly the author of certain couceptions which, as we 
ithall Hee, played an important part in the develop- 
ment of chemistry and of physiology. To hira, it 
Hceiufl, wo owe the idea of the three * elements,' as 
they wore and have been called, replacing the old 
iilen of Ihe nnrienla of the four elements — earth, air, 
lire, and water. It must be remembered, however, 
that both in the ancient and the new idea the word. 
* element * wnit not inteiideil to mean that which it 
meouH to un now, a fundamental unit of matter, but 
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a genera] qaality or property of matter. Tlie three 
elements of ValQiitinc were: (1) sulphur, or that 
which is cronibustihle, which is changed or destroyed, 
or which at all events di3api>ear8 during burning or 
combustion; (2) meroury, that which temporarily 
.disappears during burning or ooinbnstiou, which is 
'dissociated in the burniug from the body burnt, but 
which may be recovered, that is to say, that which is 
volatile, and (3) salt, that whicTi is fixed, the residue 
or ash which renuiins after burning." 

It is a little bit hard in onr time for most people 
to understand just how such a development of thor- 
oughly scientific chemical notions, with invostiga- 
'tions for their practical application, should have 
come before the end of the Middle Agos. This diffi- 
culty of understanding, however, we are coming to 
realize in recent years, is entirety due to our ig- 
norance of the period. "We have known little or 
nothing about the science of the Middle Ages, be- 
cause it was hidden away in rare old books, in rather 
difficult Latin, not easy to get at, and still less easy 
to understand always, and we hnve been prone to 
conclude that since we knew nothing about it, there 
must have been nothing. Just inasmuch as we have 
learned something definite about the medieval 
scholars, oar admiration has increased. Professor 
Clifford AJlbutt, the Regius Professor of Medicine 
at the University of Cambridge, in his Harveian 
Oration, delivered before the Royal College of Phy- 
aidans in 1900, on ** Science and Medieval 
Thought" (London, 1901), declared that "the 
schoolmen, in digging for treasure, cultivated the 
field of knowledge even for Galileo and Harvey, for 
Newton and Darwin." He might have added that 
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they had laid foundalioDS in all oar modem sciences, 
in cbemisiry qoiU as well as in astronomy, physi- 
ology, and the medical sciences, in mathematics and 
botany. 

Id chemistry the ad\'anccs made during the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries were, 
perhaps, even more noteworthy than those in any- 
other department of science. Albertas Magnns, who 
taught at Paris, wrote no less than sixteen treatises 
on chemical subjects, and, notwithstanding the fact 
that he was a theologian as well as a scientist, and 
that his printed works fill some fifteen folio volumes, 
he somehow found the time to make many observa- 
tions for himself, and performed nmnberless ex- 
poriments in order to clear up doubts. The larger 
histories of chemistry accord him his proper place, 
and hail him as a great fonnder in chemistry, and a 
pioneer in original investigation. 

Even St. Thomas of Aquin, much as he was oc- 
cupied with theology and philosophy, found some 
time to devote to chemical qaestions. After all, 
this is only what might have been expected of the 
favorite pupil of Albertus Magnus. Three treatises 
on chemical subjects from Aquinas' pen have been 
pre8er\'ed for us, and it is to him that we are said 
to owe the use, in the Western world at least, of the 
word amalgam, which he first employed in describ- 
ing various chemical methods of metallic combina- 
tion with mercury that were discovered in the search 
for the genuine transmutation of metals. 

Albertus Magnus' other great scientific pupil, 
Roger Bacon, the English Franciscan friar, followed 
more closely in the scientific ways of his great 
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master, devoting bimsolf almost entirely to the 
physical sciences. Altogether he wrote some 
eighteen treatises on chemical subjects. For a long 
time it was considered that he was the inventor of 
gunpowder, though this is now knomi to have been 
introduced into Europe by the Arabs. Roger Ba- 
con studied gunpowder and various other explosive 
combinations in considerable detail, and it is for this 
reason that he obtained the undeserved reputation 
of being an original discoverer in tliis line. How 
well ho realized how much might be accomplished by 
means of the energy stored up in explosives, can, 
perhaps, be best appreciated from the fact that he 
[csnggestcd that boats would go along the rivers and 
across seas without either sails or oars, and that 
carriages would go along the streets without horse 
or man power. He considered that man would 
eventually invent a method of harnessing these ex- 
plosive mixtures, and of utilizing their energies for 
his purposes without danger. It is curiously inter- 
esting to find, as we begin the twentieth century, and 
gasolene is so commonly used for the driving of 
aniomobiles and motor boats, and is being introduced 
even into heavier transportation as the most avail- 
able source of energy for suburban traffic, at least, 
that this generation should only be fulfilling the idea 
of the old Franciscan friar of the thirteenth century, 
who prophesied that in explosives there was the 
secret of eventually manageable energy for trans- 
portation purposes. 

Succeeding centuries were not as fruitful in great 
scientists as the thirteenth, and yet, in the second 
half of the thirteenth, there was a Pope, John XXI, 
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who bad been a pbysidan and professor of medicine 
before his election to the Papacy, three of whose 
scientific treatises— one on the transmutation of 
metals, which he considers an impossibility, at least 
as far as the manufacture of gold and silver was 
concerned ; a treatise on diseases of the eyes, to 
which Rood aothorilies have not faesitated to give 
lavish praise for its practical value, considering the 
couditions in wbich it was written; and, finally, his 
treatise on the preservation of the health, written 
when he was himself over eighty years of age- 
are all considerpd by good authorities as worthy of 
tlie best acientifio spirit of the time. 

During the fonrtcenth century, Arnold of Vil- 
lanova, the inventor of nitric acid, and the two Hol- 
landuses, kept up the tradition of original investiga- 
tion in chemistry. Altogether there are some 
dozen treatises from these three men on chemical 
Bubjoets. The Hollandusos particularly did their 
work in a spirit of thoroughly frank, original in- 
vestigation. They were more interested in min- 
erals than in any other class of substances, but did 
not waste much time on the question of transmuta- 
tion of metals. Professor Thompson, the professor 
of chemistry at Edinburgh, said, in bia *' Hiatory of 
Chemistry," many years ago, that the HoUanduscs 
give very clear descriptions of their processes of 
treating minerals in investigating their composition, 
and these serve to show that their knowledge was 
by no means entirely theoretical, or acquired only 
from boobs. 

It is not surprising, then, to have a great in- 
vestigating pharmacologist come along sometime 
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about the bepnning of the fifteenth wutury, when, 
according to the best authorities, Basil Valentine 
piras born. From traditions he scorns tx> have had a 
rather long life, and his years run nearly parallel 
■with his centxuy. His career is a tj-pical exnjnple 
of the personally obsoure and intelleetually bril- 
liant lives which the old monks lived. Probably 
in nothing have recent grenerations been more de- 
ceivei.1 in historical mutters than in their estimation 
of the intellectual attainments and accomplishment 
of the old monks. The more that we know of them, 
not from second-hand authorities, but from their 
own books and from what they accomplished in art 
and architecture, in agriculttire, in science of all 
kinds, the more do we realize what busy men they 
were, and appreciate what genius they often brought 
to the solution of great problems. We have had 
much negative pseudo-informution brought together 
with the definite purpose of discrediting monasti- 
cism, and now that positive information is gradu- 
ally being accumulated, it is abnost a shock to find 
how different are the realities of the story of the 
intellectual life during the Middle Ages from what 
many writers had piHtiired them. 

To those who may be surprised that a man who 
did great things in medicine should have lived dur- 
ing the fifteenth century, it may be well to recall 
the names and a little of the accomplishment of the 
men of this period, who were Basil Valentine's con- 
temporaries, at least in the sense that some portion 
of their lives and influence was coeval with his. 
Before the end of this centui-y Columbus had dis- 
covered Amoricn, and by no happy accident, for 
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many men of his generation did correspondingly 
great work. Cardinal Nicholas of Cnsa had de- 
veloped mathematics and applied mathematical 
ideas to the heavens, so that he could announce the 
conclusion that the earth was a star, like the other 
stars, and moved in the heavens a8 they do. Con- 
temporary with Cusanus was Regioraontaons, who 
has been proclaimed the father of modprn astron- 
omy, and a distinguished mathematician. Tos- 
canelli, the Florentine astronomer, whose years run 
almost parallel with those of the fifteenth century, 
did fine scholarly work, which deeply inflaenced Co- 
Imnbns and the great navigators of the time. Tha 
universities in Italy were attracting students from 
all over Europe, and such men as Linacre and Dr. 
Caius went down there from England. Kaphnel 
was but a yonng man at the end of the century, but 
he had done gome noteworthy painting before it 
closed. Leonardo da Vinci was bom just ahout 
the middle of the century, and did some marvellous 
work before the end of that century. Michael 
Angelo was only twenty-five at the close of the 
century, but he, too, did fine work, even at this 
early age. Among the other great Italian painters 
of this century are Fra Angelico, Penigino, 
Raphael's master, Pinluricchio, SignorcHi, the pupil 
of his uncle, Vasari, ahnost as distinguished, Botti- 
celli, Titian, and very many others, who would have 
been famous leaders in art in any other but this 
supremely great period. 

It was not only in Italy, however, that there was 
a wonderful onthurst of genius at this time, for 
Germany also saw the rise of a number of great 
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men dariog this period. Jacob Wimpheling, the 
" Schoolmaster of Germany," as he has been called^ 
whose educationul work did much to determine the 
character of German education for two centuries, 
was bom in 1450. Rudolpli Agricola, who in- 
fiucnccd the intellectual Europe of this lime deeply, 
was born in 1443. Erasmus, one of the greatest of 
scholars, of teachers, and of eontroversia lists, was 
^born in 14(J7. Jobaun Reuchlin, the great liuguibl, 
who, next to Erasmus, is the most important char- 
acter in the German lleuaissauce, was born in 1455. 
Then there was Sebastian Brant, the author of " The 
Sliip of Fools," and Alexander Hegius, both of this 
same i}eriod. Tlie most influential of thorn all, 
Thomas a Kcrapis, who died in 1471, and whose 
little book, "The Following of Christ," has in- 
fluenced every generation deeply ever since, was 
probably a close contemporary of Basil Valentine. 
When one knows what European, and espeeiatly 
German scholars, were accomplishing at this time, 
no room is left for surprise that Basil Valentine 
Bhould have lived and done work in medicine at this 
period that was to influence deeply the after history 
of medicine. 

Most of what Basil Valentine did was accom- 
plished in the first half of the fifteenth century. 
Coming, aa ho did, before the invention of printing, 
when the spirit of tradition was more rife and dom- 
inating than it has been since, it is almost needless to 
say that there are many curious legends associated 
with his name. Two centuries before bis time, 
Eoger Bacon, doing his work in England, had suc- 
ceeded in attracting so much attention even from 
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the common people, because of his wonderfol sci- 
entific discoveries, tliat bia name became a byword, 
and many stran^ magical feats were attributed to 
him. Friar Bacon was Ihe great wizard, even in 
the plays of the Klizabcllum period. A number of 
the some sort of myths attached themselves to the 
Benedictine monk of the fifteenth century. lie was 
proclaimed in popular story to hare been a won- 
derful magician. Kvcn his manuscript, it was said, 
had not been published directly, but had boon hid- 
den in a pillar in. the church attached to Ms 
monastery, and had been discovered there after the 
splitting open of the pillar by a bolt of lightning 
from heaven. It is the extension of this traditioQ 
that has sometimes led to the assumption that Val- 
entino lived in an earlier century, some even going 
80 far as to say that he, too, like Boger Bacon, was 
a product of the thirteenth century. It seems rea- 
sonably possible, however, to separate the tradi- 
tional from what is actual in his existence, and thus 
to obtain some idea at least of bis work, if not of 
the details of his life. The internal evidence from 
his works enables the historian of science to place his 
wilting within half a century of the discovery of 
America. 

One of the myths that have gathered around the 
name of Basil Valentino, because it has become a 
commonplace in philology, has probably made him 
more generally known than any of his actual dis- 
coveries. In one of the most popular of the old- 
fashioned text-hooks of chemistry in use about half 
a century ago, in the chapter on antimony, there 
was a story that students, if 1 may judge from my 
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own experience, never forgot. It was said Ihat 
Basil Valentine, a niouk of the Middle Ages, was 
the discoverer of this substanoe. After having ex- 
pcrimentDd with it in a number of waj's, he threw 
some of it oat of his laboratory one day when the 
swine of the monastery, finding it, proceeded to gob- 
ble it up, together with some other refuse. Just when 
they were finishing it, the monk diseovered what they 
were doing. He feared the worst from it, bat look 
the occasion to obser\'e the efTeet upon the swine 
very carefully. He found that, after a preliminary 
period of digostivo disturbance, these swine de- 
veloped an euormoua appetite, and became fatter 
than any of the others. This seemed a rather de- 
sirable result, and Basil Valentine, ever on the 
searcli for the practical, thought that he might use 
the remedy to good purpose on the members of the 
coBununity. Some of the monks in the monastery 
were of rather frail health and delicate constitution, 
and most of them were rather thin, and he thought 
that the pnltifig on of a little fat, provided it could 
be accomplished without infringement of the rule, 
might be a good thing for them. Accordingly, he 
administered, surreptitiously, some of the salts of 
antimony, with which he was experimenting, in the 
food served to these monks. The result, however, 
was not so favorable as in the ease of the hogs. In- 
deed, according to one, though less authentic, ver- 
sion of the story, some of the poor monks, the ua- 
conscioua subjects of the experiment, perished as 
the result of the ingestion of the antiraonial com- 
pounds. According to the better version, Uiey suf- 
fered only the usual unpleasant consequences of 
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taking antimony, which are, however, quite enough 
for a fitting climax to the story. Basil Valentine 
called the new Bubstance which be had discovered 
antimony, that is, opposed to monks. It might be 
good for hogs, but it was a form of monks' bane, as 
it were.* 

Unfortunately for moat of the good stories of 
history, modern criticism has nearly always failed 
to fmd any authentic bai«is for them, and they have 
had to go the way of tlie legends of Washington's 
hatchet and Tell's apple. We are sorry to say that 
that seems to be true also of this particular story. 
Antimony, the word, is very probably derived from 
certain dialectic forms of the Greek word for the 
metal, and the name is no more derived from anti 
and moiiochns than it is from nnti and monos (op- 
posed to single existence), another fictitious deriva- 
tion that has been suggested, and one whose etymo- 
logical value is supposed to consist in the fact tliat 
antimony is practically never found alone in nature. 

Notwithstanding the apparent cloud of unfounded 
traditions that are associated with his name, there 
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can be no i^onbt at all of the fact that Valentinus — 
to give him the Latin name by which he is commonly 
designated in foreign literatures — was one of the 
great geniuses, who, working in obscurity, make 
precious steps into the unknown that enable human- 
ity after them (o see things more clearly than ever 
before. There are definite historical grounds for 
placing Basil Valentine as the first of the series of 
careful observers who differentiated chemistry from 
the old alchemy and applied its precious treasures 
of information to the uses of medicine. It is said 
to have been because of the study of Basil Valen- 
tino's work that Paracelsus broke away from the 
Galenic traditions, so snpreme in medicine up to his 
time, and began our modern pharmaceutics. Fol- 
lowing Paracelsus came Van Helmont, the father 
of modern medical chemistry, and tliese three did 
more than any others to enlarge the scope of medica- 
tion and to make observation rather than authority 
the most important criterion of truth in medieine. 
Indeed, the work of this trio of men of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries — the Benaiasnnce in medi- 
cine as in art — dominated medical treatment, or at 
least the department of pbnrmaceutics, down almost 
to our own day, and their influence is still felt in 
drug-giving. 

While we do not know the absolute data of either 
the birth or the death of Basil Valentine and are 
not sure of the exact period even in which he lived 
and did his work, we are sure that a great original 
observer about the time of the invention of printing 
studied mercury and aulpbur and various salts of 
the metals, and above all introduced antimony to 
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the notice of tbo Bdeotific worId» and wpedaUy to 
the favor of practitionere of medicine. Hia book, 
" The TriniDpbal Chariot of Antimo ny," is fall of 
cooclDsiioDS not quite jufrtified by his pFremises nor 
by Ms observation!!. There is no doabt, however, 
that the obeen'ational method vhicb he employed 
fornisbcd as immenee amount of knowledge:, and 
formed tli« bntii& of the method of investigation by 
which the chemical side of medicine was to devt«lop 
during the next two or three centuries. Great harm 
was done by the abuse of antimony, but then groat 
harm ia done by the abuse of anything, no matter 
how good it may be. For a time it came to be the 
moat important drug in medicine and was only re- 
placed by venesectiun. 

Tlie fact of the matter is that doctors were looking 
for effects from their drugs, and antimony is, above 
all things, effective. Patients, too, wished to sec the 
effect of the medicines they took. They do so even 
yet, and when antimony was administered there waa 
no doubt about its working. 

The most interesting of Basil Valentine's books, 
and the one which has had the most enduring in- 
fluence, is undoubtedly " The Triumphal Chariot 
of Antimony."' It has been translated and has 
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had a wide vogue in every language of modern 
Europe. Its recouuueudaliou of aoiijuony had such 
an efTect upon medical practice that it continued 
\x> be the moBt important drug in the pharmaeopccia 
down almost to the middle of the nineteenth century. 
If any proof were needed that Basil Valentine or 
that the author of the books that go under the name 
was a monk it would be found in the introduction 
to this volume, which not only states that fact very 
^clearly, but also in doing so makes use of language 
that shows the writer to have been deeply imbued 
with the old monastic spirit. 1 quote the first para- 
graph of this introduction because it emphasises this. 
The quotation is taken from the English translation 
of the work as published in London in 1678. Curi- 
ously enough, seeing the obscurity surrounding Val- 
entine himself, we do not know for sure who made 
the translation. The translator apologizes some- 
what for the deeply religious spirit of the book, 
but considers that he was not justified in eliminating 
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any of this. The paragraph is left in the quaint, 
old-fashioned form so eminently suited to the 
thoughts of the old master, and the spelling and 
use of capitals is not changed. 

"Basil Valentine: His Trinmphant Chariot of 
Antimony. — Since I, Basil Valentine, by Religious 
Vows am bound to live according to the order of St. 
Benedift and that ixtjuires another manner of Spirit 
of HoliDess tlian the common state of Mortals exer- 
cised in the profane business of this World; I 
thought it my duty before all things, in the beginning 
of this little book, to declare what is necessarj' to be 
known by the pious Spagyrist [old-time name for 
medical chemist 1, inflamed with an ardent desire of 
this Art, as what he ought to do, and vrhereunto to 
direct his striving, that he may lay such foundnlions 
of the whole matter as may be stable; lest his Build- 
ing, shaken with the Winds, happen to fall, and the 
whole Edifice to be involved in shameful Ruine 
which otherwise being founded on more finii and 
solid principles, might have continued for a long 
series of time. Wliich Admonition I judged was, 
is and alwayiv will be a necessary part of my re- 
ligions Office; especially since we must all die, and 
no one of us which are now, whether high or low, 
shall long be seen among the number of men. For 
it concerns me to recommend these Meditations of 
Mortality to Posterity, leaving them behind me, not 
only that honor may be given to the Divine Majesty, 
but also that men may obey him sincerely in all 
things. 

" In this my meditation I found that there were 
five principal heads, chiefly to be considered by the 
wise and prudent spectators of our Wisdom and 
Art. The fir.st of which is Invocation of God. The 
second. Contemplation of Nature. The third, True 
Preparation. The fourth, the Way of Using. The 
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fth, Utility and Fruit. For he who regarda not 
lese, sliall never obtain place among true Chymists, 
or fill up tlie number of perfect Spagj'riats. There- 
fore, touL-hiu^ these five heads, we shall here follow- 
ing treat and so far declare them, as that the general 
Work may he brought to light and perfected by an 
intent and studious Operator." 

This book, though the title might seem to indicate 
it, is not devoted entirely to the study of antimony, 
but contains many important additions to the chem- 
istrj- of the time. For instance, Basil Valentine ex- 
plains' in this work how what he calls the spirit of 
salt might be obtained. He succeeded iu manufac- 
turing this material by treating common salt with 
oil of vitriol and heat. From the description of 
the uses to which he put the end product of his 
chemical manipiilaliou, it is evident that under the 
name of spirit of salt he is describing what we now 
know as hydrochloric acid. This is said to be the 
first definite mention of it in the history of science, 
and the method suggested for its preparation is not 
very different from that employed even at tlie pres- 
ent time. He also suggests in his volume how alco- 
hol may he obtained in high strengths, He distilled 
the spirit obtained from wine over carbonate of 
potassium, and thus succeeded in depriving it of a 
great proportion of its water. We have said that 
he was deeply interested iu the philosopher's stone. 
Naturally this turned his attention to tlie study of 
metals, and so it is not surprising to find that he 
succeeded in formulating' a raetliod by which metallic 
eopper could be obtained. The material used for the 
purpose was eopper pyrites, which was changed to 
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an impare sulpbate of copper by the action of oil 
of vitriol and moist air. The sulpbate of copper 
occnrred in solution, and the copper conld be pre- 
cipitated from it by plongSng an iron bar into it. 
Basil Valentine recognized the presence of this 
peculiar yellow metal, and studied some of its quali- 
ties. Ho does not seem to have been quite sure, 
however, whether the phenomenon that he witnessed 
was not really a tranamntatJon of at least some of 
the iron into copper as a cousei^iuence of the otber 
chemicals present. There are some observations on 
chemical physiology, and esiwcially with regard to 
respiration, in the book on antimony which show 
their author to have anticipated the true explanation 
of the theory of respiration. He states that animals 
breathe because air is needed to support their life, 
and that all the animals exhibit the phenomenon of 
respiration. He even insists that the fishes, though 
Mvmg in water, breathe air, and he adduces in sup- 
port of this idea the fact that whenever a river is 
entirely frozen the fishes die. Tlie reason for this 
being, according to this old-time physiological clicm- 
ist, not that the fishes arc frozen to death, but that 
they are not able to obtain air in the ice as they 
did in the water, and consequently perish. 

There are many testimonials to the practical cbar- 
acter of all his knowledge and his desire to apply 
it for the benefit of humanity. The old monlc could 
not repress the expression of his impatience with 
physicians who gave to patients for " diseases of 
which they knew little, remedies of which they knew 
less." For him it was an unpardonable sin for a 
physician not to liave faithfully studied the varioua 
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mixtures that he prescribed for his patients, and not 
to know not only their appearance and taste and 
effect, but also Ibe limits of their application. Con- 
sidering that at the present time it is a frequent 
source of complaint that physicians often prescribe 
remedies with even whose physical appearance they 
are not familiar and whose composition is often quite 
nnknown to them, tliis complaint of the old-time 
chemist alchemist will be all the more interesting 
for the modern physician. It is evident that when 
Basil Valentine allows his ire to get the better of 
bim it is because of his indlg-uation over the quacks 
■who were abusing medicine and patients in bis time, 
as they have ever since. There is a curious bit of 
aspersion on mere book learning in the passage that 
has a distinctly modern ring, and one feels the truth 
of Knssell Lowell's expression that to read a classic, 
no matter bow antique, is like reading a commentary 
on the morning paper, so up-to-date does genius ever 
remain : 

" And whensoever I shall have occasion to contend 
in the School with such a Doctor, wlio knows not 
how himself to prepare his own medicines, but com- 
mits that InisineBs to another, I am sure I shall ob- 
tain the Palm from Iiini; For indeed that good man 
knows not what medicines he prescribes to the sick; 
whether the color of them be white, blHck, gray, or 
,.blew {sic), be cannot tell; nor doth this wretched 
know wlielher the medicine lie gives bo dry or 
hot, cold or humid; but he only knows that he found 
it so written in his books, and then pretends to 
knowledge or as it were Possession by Prescription 
of a very long time; yet he desires to further in- 
formation. Here again let it be lawful to exclaim, 
Good God, to what a state is the matter brought! 
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what Qoodness of Minde is in these men! what care 
do they take of the sick! Wo, wo to them! in the 
day of Judgement thoy will find the fruit of their 
ignorance and Kashncss, then they will see him 
whom they pierced, when they neglected their Neigh- 
bor, sought after uiouey and nothing- cUc; whereas 
were they cordial in their profession, they would 
spend Nights and Days in Labour that they might 
become more learned in their Art, wheut-e more cer- 
tain health would accrew to the sick with their esti- 
mation and greater glory to themselves. But since 
Labour is tedious to them they commit the matter 
to chance, and being secure of their Uouour, and 
content with their Fame, they (like J5rawlers) de- 
fend themselves with a certain garrulity, without 
any respect had to Confidence or Truth." 

Perhaps one of the reasons why Valentine's book 
has been of such enduring interest is that it is 
Trritten in an eminently human vein and out of a 
lively imagination. It is full of figures relating to 
many other things Iresides chemistry, which serve to 
show how deeply this investigating obj^eirer was 
attentive to all the problems of life around him. 
For instance, when he wants to describe the affinity 
that exists between many substances in chemistry, 
and which makes it impossible for them not to be 
attracted to one another, he takes a figure from the 
attractions that he sees exist among men and women. 
It is curious to find al!inities discussed in our modern 
sense so long ago. There are some paragraphs with 
regard to the indneuce of the passion of love that 
one might think rather a quotation from an old-time 
sermon than from a great ground-breaking book iu 
the science of chemistry. 
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" Love leaves nothing entire or sound in man; it 
impwies his sleep, he pannot rest either day or night; 
it takes off his appetite that he hatli no disposition 
either to meat or drink by reason of the eontiiiaal 
torments of his heart and mind. It deprives him of 
all Providence, hence he neglects his affairs, voca- 
tiou, and business. He minds neither study, labor, 
nor prayer; easts away all thoughts of anything hut 
the body beloved; this is his study, this his most 
vain occupation. If to lovers the success be not an- 
swerable to their wisli, or so soon and pro8i>erously 
as they desire, how many melancholies henceforth 
arise, with griefs and sadness, vnth which they pine 
away and wax so lean as they have scarcely any flesh 
cleaving to the bones. Yea, at last tliey lose the life 
itself, as may be proved by many examples [ for such 
men (which Is an horrible thing to think of) slight 
and neglect oil perils and detriments, both of the 
body and life, and of the soul and eternal salvation." 

It is evident that human nature is not different 
in our sophisticate<l twentieth century from that 
which this observant old monk saw around him in 
the fifteenth. He continues : 

** How many testimonies of this violence wbich is 
in love, are daily found! for it not only inflames the 
younger sort, but it so for exaggerates some persons 
fur gone in years as through the burning heat 
thereof, they are almost mad. Natural diseases are 
for the most part governed by the complexion of 
man and therefore invade some more fiercely, others 
more gently; but Love, without distinction of jioor 
or rich, yonng or old, seizeth all, and having seized 
80 blinds them as forgetting all rules of reason, they 
neither see nor hear any snare." 

But then the old monk thinks that he has said 
enongh about this rather foreign subject, and apolo- 
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gixes for bis digression in another paragraph tbaL 
sbonld remove any lingering doubt there might be 
with regard to the geDtuBeness of his monastic char- 
acter. At the end of tbe passage be makes tbe 
application in a very few words. The personal ele- 
ment in hift confession ia so naive and so simply 
straigbtforward that instead of seeming to be the 
result of conceit, which would surely have repelled 
tbe reader, it ratber attracts and enhances his kindh* 
feeling for itA author. Tbe paragraph would remind 
one in certain ways of tbat personal element that 
was to become more popular in literature after 
Montaigne in tbe next century made it ratber tbe 
fashion. 

" But of these enongh; for it becomes not a re- 
ligious man to insist too long upon these cogitations, 
or to give place to such a flame In bis heart. Hith- 
erto (without boasting I speak it) 1 have throughout 
the whole course of my life kept myself safe and free 
from it, and I pray and invoke God to vouchsafe 
me his Orace that T may keep holy and inviolate the 
faith which I have sworn, and live contented with 
my spiritual spouse, the Holy Catbolick Church. 
For no other reason have I alleged these than that 
T might express the love with which nil tinctures 
ouglit to he moved towards metals, if ever they b© 
admitted by them into true friendship, and by love, 
which permeates the inmost parts, be converted iato 
B better state." 

The application of the figure at the end of hi« 
long digrcBsion is characteristic of the period In 
which he wrote, us also to a considerable extent 
of the German literary methods of the time. 

In this volume on tbe use of antimony there are 
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in most of the editions certam biographical notes 
ifs-hieb have sometimes been accepted as authentic, 
but oftooer rejected. Aceordiug to these, Basil Val- 
entine was born in a town in Alsace, on the southern 
bank of the Rhine. As a coneequence of this, tliere 
are several towns that have laid claim to being his 
birthplace. M. Jean Heyuaud, the distinguished 
French philosophical writer of the fii'st half of the 
nineteenth century, once said that Basil Valentino, 
like Ossian and Homer, had many towns claim him 
years after his death. He also suggested that, like 
those old poets, It was possible that the writings 
sometimes attributed to Basil Valentine were really 
the work not of one man, but of several individuals. 
There are, however, many objections to this theory, 
the most forcible of wluch is the iuternal evidence 
derived from the books themselves showiug similari- 
ties of style and method of treating subjects too great 
for us to admit non-identity iu the writers. M. 
Reynaud lived at a time when it was all the fashion 
to suggest that old works that had come down to 
us, like the Iliad and the Odyssey, and even such 
national epics as the Cid and the Arthur Legends 
and the Nibelungenlied were to be attributed to 
several writers rather than to one. We have passed 
that period of criticism, however, and have reverted 
to the idea of single authorship for these works, and 
the same conclusion has been generally come to with 
regard to the writings attributed to Basil Valentine. 
Other biographic details contained in " The Tri- 
umphal Chariot of Antimony" are undoubtedly 
more correct. According to thera Basil Valentine 
travelled iu England and Holland on missions for his 
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order, and went throngh Prance and Spain on 
pilgrimage to St. James of Compostelta. 

Besides this work, ther« is a nnmber of other 
books of Basil Valentine's, printed during the first 
half of the sixteenth centory, that are well known 
and copies of which may be found in most of tiie 
important libraries. The United States Surgeon 
General's Library at Washington contains not a few 
of the works on medical subjects, and the New York 
Academy of Medicine Library has some Talaablo 
editions of certain of his works. Some of his other 
well-known books, each of which is a good-sized 
octavo volume, bear the following descriptive titles 
(I give them in English, though as they are usually 
found, they are in Latin, sixteenth-century transla- 
tions of the original German) : " The World in Mini- 
ature : or, The Mystery of the World and of Uuman 
Medical Science/' published at Maybnrg, lfi09; 
" The Chemical Apocalypse: or, The Manifestation 
of Artificial Chemical Compounds," published in 
Erfurt in 1624; " A Chemico -Philosophic Treatise 
Concerning Things Natural and Preternatural, Es- 
pecially Relating to the Metals and the Minerals," 
published at Frankfurt in 1676; '* Ilaliography : or, 
The Science of Salts : A Treatise on the Preparation, 
Use, and Chemical Properties of All the Mineral, 
Animal, and Vegetable Salts," published at Bologna 
in 1644; " The Twelve Keys of Philosophy," Leipsic, 
ICiZO. These arc of interest to the chemist and 
physicist rather than to the physician, and it is as 
a Maker of Medicine that we are concerned with 
Valentine here. 

The great attention aroused in Basil Valentine's 
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wort at the Renaissanoe period can be best realized 
from the number of maouacript copies and their 
wide distribution. His bookR were not all printed 
at one place, but, on the contrary, in different por- 
tions of Europe. The original edition of " The 
Triumphal Chariot of Antimony " was published in 
Leipsie in the early part of the sixteenth century. 
The first editions of the other books, however, ap- 
peared at places so distant from Leipsie as Am- 
sterdam and Bologna, while various cities of Ger- 
many, as Erfurt and Frankfurt, claim the original 
editions of still other works. Many of the manu- 
Bcript copies still exist Lo various libraries in Eu- 
ropej and while there is no doubt that some unim- 
portant additions to the supposed works of Basil 
Valentine have come from t]ie attribution to him of 
scientific treatises of other German writers, the style 
and tbo method of the principal works mentioned is 
entirely too similar not to have been the fruit of 
a single mind and that possessed of a distinct in- 
vestigating j^enius, setting it far above any of its 
contemporaries in scientific speculation and observa- 
tion. 

The most interesting feature of all of BasU Valen- 
tine's writings that are estant is the distinctive ten- 
dency to make his observations of special practical 
utility. His studies in antimony were made mainly 
with the idea of showing how that substance might 
be used in medicine. He did not neglect to point 
ont other possible uses, however, and knew the secret 
of the employment of antimony in order to give 
sharpness and definition to the impression produced 
by metal types. It would seem as though he was 
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The career of the last of tbe Makers of Medidne 
in the Middle Ages msy he snmmed op briefly in 
a few sentences thai sboir bow thoroaghlv this old 
Benedictuie was possewed of the spirit of modem 
sden^e. He b^ev«d in observation as the most 
important source of medical knowledge. He Tala«d 
clinical experience far above book information. He 
iiUfiMed on personal acqaaintaoce^hip on the part 
of the physician with the drugs he used, and thonght 
nothing more unworthy of a practitioner of medicine, 
—indeed he sets it down as almost criminal— than 
to give romodies of whose compositiou he was not 
well awnro and M'hoae eflfecl he did not tboronghty 
understand. Ho thonght that natnre was the most 
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important aid to the pbysician, much more impor- 
tant than drugs, though he was the first to realize 
the significance of chemical alHnities, and he seema 
to have understood rather well how individual often 
were the effects obtained from drugs. He was a 
patient student, a faithful obsen-er, a writer who 
did not begrudge time and care to the compoeition 
of large books on medicine, yet withal he was no 
dry-as-dust scholar, but eminently human in his 
sympathies with ailing humanity, and a strenuous 
upholder of the dignity of the profession to which 
he belonged. Scarcely more can be said of anyone 
in the history of medit-iue, at least so far aa good 
intentions go ; though many accomplished more, none 
deserve more honor than the Thuringian monk whom 
we know as Basil Valentine. 

There are many other of these old-time Makers of 
Medicine of whom nearly the same thing can be said. 
Basil Valentine is only one of a number of men 
who worked faithfully and did much both for med- 
ical science and professional life during the tbou- 
Band years from the fall of Rome to the fall of 
Conataniioople, when, according to what used to be 
commonly accepted opinion, men were not animated 
by the spirit of research and of fine incentive to 
do good to men that we are so likely to think of 
as belonging exclusively to more modern times. A 
man whom he greatly influenced, Paracelsus, took 
up the tradition of scientific investigation where 
Basil Valentine had left it. His work, though more 
successfully revolutionary, was not done in such a 
fine spirit of sympathy with humanity nor with that 
Bimplicity of life and purity of intention that ehar- 
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acterized the old monk's work. Paracelsus' birth in 
the year of the discovery of America places him 
among the makers of the foimdations of onr modem 
medicine, and he will be treated of in a volume on 
** The Forefathers in Medicine.'* 
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ST. LUKE THE PHYSICIAN » 

Tn the midst of what has been called the " higher 
criticism " of the Bible in recent times, one of the 
Jong accepted traditions that bas been most strenu- 
ously assailed and, indeed, in the minds of many 
scholars, seemed, for a time at least, quite discred- 
ited, was that St. Luke the Evangelist, the author 
of the Third Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles, 
•was a physician. Distinguished authorities in early 
Christian apolog-etics have declared that the pillars 
of primitive Christian history are the genuine 
Epistles of St. Paul, tho writings of St. Luke, and 
'the history of Eusebius. It is quite easy to under- 
stand, then, that the attack upon the authenticity of 
the writings usually assigned to St. Luke, which in 
many minds seemed successful, has been considered 
of great importance. In the very recent time there 
has been a decided reaction in this matter. This 
has come, not so much from Roman Catholics, who 
have always clung to the traditional view, and whose 
great Biblical students have been foremost in the 
support of the previously accepted opinion, but from 
Borne of the most strenuons of the German higher 
critics, who now appreciate that destructive, so- 
called higher eritieism went too far, and that the 
traditional view not only can he maintained, but is 
the only opinion that will adequately respond to all 
the new facts that have been found, and all the re- 
cently gathered information with regard to the re- 
lations of events in the olden time. 

'Puper rend before thr first oieetinK of the American Quild of 8t. 
Luke. 

asi 
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By far the most important contribution to the dis- 
cnssion in recent years camo not long since from the 
pon of Professor Adotph Hamaek, the professor of 
church history in the Uoiversity of Berlin. Pro- 
fessor Uarnack's name is usually cited as that of 
one of tho most destructive of the higher critics. 
His recent book, however, "Luke the Physieinn,'" is 
an entire submission to the old-fashioned viewpoint 
that the writer of the Third Gospel and of the Acts 
of the Apostles was a Greek fellow-worker of St. 
Paul, who had been in company for years with 
Mark and Philip and James, and who had previ- 
ously been a physician, and was evidently well 
versed in all the medical lore of that time. Har- 
nack does not merely concede tho old position. As 
might be expected, his rediscussion of the subject 
clinches the arguments for the traditional view, and 
makes it impossible ever to call it in question again. 
It is easy to understand how im|X)rtant are such ad- 
misiiions when wc recall how much this traditional 
view has been assailed, and how those who have held 
it have been aeensed of old-fogyism and lack of 
scholarship, and unwarranted clinging to antiquated 
notions just because they thonght they were of faith, 
and how, lacking in true scholarship, seriously ham- 
pering genuine investigation, such conservatism has 
been declared to be. 

The question of Luke's having been a physician is 
an extremely valuable one, and no one in our time is 
better fitted by early training and long years of 
study to elucidate it than Professor Hamaek. He be- 
gan his excursions into historical writing years ago, 
as I understand, as an historian of early Christian 
medicine. Some of his works on medical conditions 
just before and after Christ are quoted confidently 
by the distinguished German medical historians. 
From this department he graduated into the field 

> Piibllftlivd hy Piilnams. Hew York, IMO. 
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of the hig-lier criticism. He is eminently in a posi- 
tion, thereforfi, to state the case with regard to St. 
Luke fully, and to indicate absolutely the conchi- 
sions that should be drawn from the premises of 
fact, writings, and traditions that we have. He does 
80 in a very striking- way. Perhaps no l>etter ex- 
ample of hie thoToufihly lucid and eminently logiofll 
mode of nrffumentation is to be found than the parn- 
graph in which he states the question. It might well 
be iocommended as an example of terse foroefulneas 
and logical seqncnw that deserves the emulation of 
al! those who want to write on medical subjects. If 
we had more of these characteristic qualities of llar- 
nack's style, our medieal literature, so called, would 
not need to occupy so many pages of print as it 
does — yet would say more. Here it is: 

St. Lnkp. arconiins lo 8t. Pmil. was h pliysldftn. Wtien a pbysidnu 
viilcB n Lisloricnl work it il<xn not ncccsaorily follow ilint his profcmina 
shows Uacir in Ills writing: Tct it is only natural for ooe to look forirarea 
of tba autbcr's medical profweloo la such a work. Ttieae Inioca may be 
*}f differfiiil kinds ; 1, Tliu wliolu cU&mctxi vi tlic UJirrallve tnuj be ilctcr- 
TOiiiM by points of tIgw, aimi, nud M^'a!* wlilcli uru more ar Ims mciliciil 
(tiiiiauii) mid Us irenlmtntj; 2, niiirki-il prervrniicp tniiy bn sliuwa for 
Bturicii coiicvrtiUig llii! hi'iiUtij^ uf illM'iistti, wliii-Ii tlijrieb iimv Iw giviiu lii 
grest niimtjBr ami dptnji. 3, iht; liitipiage luiiy he coli.tretl by tJic laii- 
fiiftf^eot [tliyHlclnDs (mcflicai Icclinicnl tcnii^. mctupliorsof intdical ctitir- 
art'T. plci. All lliisc tlircc gronpBof chiiracterislic algns arc (ouiii. aa 
wc sbiill ncc, ill tbt: liintitrlunl wurK wliicli bears lliv uania of Ut. hiikv. 
Ilcrc, liowuvcr, It tnny be objeclt'd tbul Ibe siibjccl [nullcr iladf Is 
reapoii6il>l« for tbow trails, so that ttieir eTi<1«iiec Is not dccisirA fiir ihi^ 
medical calling of tlio author. Jcsue apnenrrjl aa t\ f^renl phjaioJan aixl 
iiealer. AU tlie cTnngi>lleta any ibis of Ilim; hence U is not surpnaln^r 
that oiionC tbcm bus uit tliis phase of His ministry in the foroKruuml, ami 
lias ruj^anlt'il it as Ibc niunt Impurtaut. Out cv»jijf<-tiat iii'ml mil Mivn.'. 
fore have bepD a pliysidsn. especially if lie wore a Grtfk, swing tliat In, 
iliose days Orpeks witli religious lutowila were dlaposeii to rL-pnrd 
tcIIkIi"' iiiiinly iinili^r tlx; ctklcrory of liealliiK' niiil nalviittim. Tlitx is 
true, yet siicb a coinbinnlion of cburiiclrmlJc sJRriB will compel us lo 
bcllevu tliat tliG autlior was a pIirsicEan tf. 4. the disscri[H!nii of the pur- 
ticularcaek« -jf dlMoae ihowv distinct tniccs of medical diagnosis and 
sclentitlc kii'>wl(xlg6; S. if ibc lan^imge, even wher« questions of medl- 
dno or of !ipslini» arc not (durbed upnn, fs colored by medlcnl pbrnsc* 
ology; and, 6. If in thoao pflsaaifPK wb&re the author spcnki iw nu "yo- 
wilnc.is iiiedlcul (ri<il» nr<^ (iKp&clnlty iitid iinimiiM'iitly ufpHrfut. TlicBO 
liiTci' kiinlii of tokens arc aim ftiiiv! in iliw liiMoriail wnrk of itup 
autbor. It la accordingly proved ibat il proceeds from Ibc pen of n 
phyakiaD. 
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Tbe importaooe of the coDcoesion that Luke was a 
pbysictan should be properly appreciated. His 
whole gospel is written from Ihat standpoint. Por 
him tlie Saviour was Ihe healer, the good physician 
who went about curing the ills of the body, while 
ministering to people's souls. He baa more ac- 
counts of miracles of healing than any of the other 
Evangelists. He has taken certain of tbe stories 
of tbe other Kvangelists who were eye-witnesses, 
and when they were told in naive and popular lan- 
guage that obscured tbe real c^mditiou that was 
present, be has retold the story from tbe physician's 
standpoint, and thus the miracle becomes clearer 
than ever. lu one case, where Mark has a slur on 
physicians, Luke eliminates it. In a number of 
cases tbe correction of .Mark's popular language in 
the description of ailmuuts is made in torus that 
could not have been used except by one thoroughly 
versed in the Greek medical terminolog>' of the 
times. As u matter of fact, there seems to be no 
doubt now that Luke had been, before he became an 
Evangelist, a practising physician in Malta of con- 
siderable experience. His testimony, then, to the 
miracles is i>articularly valuable as almost a medical 
eye-witness. 

In medical science, St. Luke's time was by no 
means barren of knowledge. The Alexandrian 
sebool of medicine had done some fine work in its 
time. It was tbe first university medical school in 
the world's history, and there dissection was 6rst 
practised regularly and publicly for the sake of 
anatomy, and even the vivisection of criminals who 
were supplied by the Ptolemci for human physi- 
ology, was a part of the school curritmlnm. A num- 
ber nf important dls(!0veries in brain anatomy are 
attributed to Hcropbilns, after wliom the torcular 
herophili within the skull is named, and who in- 
vented the term calamus scriptoriua for certain ap- 
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pearanocs in the fourth ventricle. His coUeagne, 
Erasistrahis, the co-founder of this school at Alex- 
andria, did work in pathological anatomy, and laid 
the foandiition for serious study there. For three 
centuries there is some good worker, at or in con- 
nection with Alexandria, whoae name is preserved 
for UH in the history of medicine. Other Greek 
schools of medicine in the East, as. for instimfe, tliat 
of Pergamos, also did excellent work. Galen is the 
great representative of this school, and he came in 
the century after St. Luke. A physician educated 
in Greek medioine at that time, then, would be in 
an excellent position to judge critically of the 
miracles of healing of the Christ, and it would seem 
to have been providential that Luke was called for 
this purpose. 

The evidence for hia merahership of our pro- 
fession will donhtless be interesting to all physi- 
cians. Some of the distinctive passages in which 
Luke^s familiarity with medical term.s to such an 
extent that to express his meaning he found bim- 
eelf compelled to use them, will appeal at once to 
these, for whom such terms are part of everyday 
speech. The use of the word hydroplkos, which is 
not to be mot with anywlicre else iu the New Testa- 
ment, nor in the non-medical Greek literature of that 
time, though the word is of frequent occurrence as a 
desigimtion for a person suffering from dropsy (and 
always, as in Luke, the adjective for the substan- 
tive), in Hippocrates, Dioscorides, and Galen ia a 
typical example. 

Where such vague terms as paralyzed occur 
Luke does not use the familiar word, but the med- 
ical term that meant stricken with paralysis, in- 
dicatiug not any inability to use the limbs, but such 
a one as was due to a stroke of apoplexy. We who, 
as physicians, have heard of so many cures of 
paralysis from our friends, the Eddyites, are prone 
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to fisk, as the first qDestion, what sort of a paralysis^ 
it was. Lake made isquirica from men who n 
eye-vritnesses, and then has described the scene ^ 
ench details as convinced him as a phy^ieiau of iho 
reality of the miracle, and his description was meant 
to carry conviction to the minda of othera. 

OccQsionally St. Lake uses words wluch. only a 
physician would be likely to know at all. Tliat is 
to say, even a ninn reasonnhly faniilinr with medical 
terminology and medical literature would not be 
likely to know them unless he had been techuieally 
trainetl. One of these is the word sphudrvn, a word 
wliich is only medical, and is not to be found even 
in such large Greek lexicons of ordinary words as 
that of Passow. Sphudrou is the anatomical term 
of the Qnecn-AIexandrian school for the condyles 
of the femur. Oalen and other medical aothors'nse 
it, and Lnke, in giving the details of the story of) 
the lame man cured, in the third chapter of the Acta, 
Bevonth verse, seleels it because it exactly expresses 
the moaning he wished to convey. In tliis Btory 
there are a number of added medical details. These 
are all evidently arranged so as to idve the fnll 
medical sifipiilicance to the miracle. For instance, 
the man had been lame from birth, literally from 
the ivomh of his mother. At this time he was forty 
years of age, an age at which the spontaneous cure 
of such an ailment or, indeed, any cure of it, could 
scarcely be expected, if, during the preoeding^ time, 
there had been no improvement. 

In the story of the cure of Saul's blindness Lake 
says in the Acts that his blindness fell from him 
like scales. The fi^re is a typically medical one. 
The word for fall that is used is, as was pointed ont 
by llobart (" Medical Language of St. Luke,** Dub- 
lin, 1882), exactly the term that is used for the fall- 
ing of scales from the body. The term for scales ia 
the specific designation of the particles that fall 
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from the body during certain skin diseases or after 
certain of the iofectLous fevers, as in scarlet fever. 
Uippocrates and Galen have naed it in many places. 
It is distiiiftively a medical word. In the story 
of the vision of St. Peter, tnld also in the Acts, the 
word ecsla^is, from which we derive our word ec- 
8tasy,_is used, Tliis is the only word St. Luke uses 
for vision and he alone uses it. This term is of 
constant employment in a technical sense in the 
medical writers of St. Luke's time and before it. 
When the other evangelists talk of lame people they 
use the popular term. This might mean anything 
or nothing for a physician. Luke uses one of the 
terms that is employed by physicians when they wish 
to indicate that for some definite reason tliere is 
inabihty to walk. 

In the story of the G^>od SamaritAn there are 
some interesting details that iudicato medical inter- 
est on the part of the writer. It is Luke's character- 
istic story and a typical medical instance. He em- 
ploys certain words in it that are used only by 
medical writers. The nse of oil and wine in tlie 
treatment of the wounds of the stranger traveller 
was at one time said to indicate that it could not 
have been a physician who wrote the story, since the 
ancients used oil for external applications in such 
cases but not wine. More careful search of the old 
masters of medicine, however, lias shown that they 
used oil and wine not only internally but externally. 
Hippocrates, for instance, has a number of recom- 
mendations of this combination for wounds. It is 
rather interesting to realize this, and especially the 
wine in addition to the oil, because wine contains 
enough alcohol to be rather satisfactorily antiseptic. 
There seems no doubt that wonnds that had been 
bathed in wine and tlicn had oil poured over them 
would be likely to do better than those which were 
treated in other ways. The wine would cleanse and 
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at least inhibit bacterial growth. The snbseqtifut 
covering with oil woald serve to protect the wound 
to some d^ree from exterual uont-ainination. 

Sometimes there is an applic-atiun of medical^ 
terms to Hometiiing extraneous from medicine that 
makes the phrase employed quite auiusiug. For in- 
stance, when Luke wants to exptaiu how they 
stroriKfhencd the vessel in which they were to sail he 
describes the process by the teriu which was used in 
medical Greek to mean the splinting of a part or at 
least the binding of it up in such a way aa to enable 
it to be used. The word was quite a puzzle to the 
commentators until it was pointed out that it was 
the familiar medical term, and then it was easy to 
understand. Occasionally this use of a medical 
term gives a strikingly accurate sigDificauce to 
Luke's diction. For instance, where othtr evangel- 
ists talk of the Lord looking at a patient or turning 
to them, Luke uses the expression that was techni- 
cally employed for a physician's examination of his 
patient, as if the Lord carefully looked over the oil- 
ing people to see their physical needs, and then pro- 
ceeded to cure them. Manifestly in Luke*8 mind the 
most interesting phase of the Lord's life was His, 
exhibition of curative powers, and the Saviour was] 
for him the divine healer, the G-od physician of bodieaj 
as well as of souls. 

There are many little incidents which he relates 
that emphasize this. For instance, where St. Mark 
talks about the healing of the man with a 
withered hand, St. Luke adds the characteristic 
medical note that it was the right baud. When he 
tells of the cutting off of the ear of the servant of 
the high priest in the Garden of OHvea St. Luke takes 
the story from St. Mark, but adds the information 
that would appeal to a physician tli^t it was the 
right ear. Moreover, though all four evangelists 
record the cutting off of the ear, only St. Luke adds 
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the informatioD that the Lord healed it again. It 
is as if he were defending the kindly feelings of the 
Divine Physician and an if it would have been in- 
excusable had He not exerted His miraculous powers 
of healing on this occasion. It is St. Luke, too, who 
tbas constantly diutinguished factweun natural ill- 
fnesBes and cases of possession. This careful dis- 
tinction alone would point to the author of the ttiird 
gospel and the Acts as surely a physician. As it is 
it (^nfirnis beyond nil doubt the claim that the 
writer of these portions of the New Testnraent was 
a physician thoroughly familiar with all the medical 
writings of the time and probably a physician who 
had practised for a long time. 

Certain miracles of healing are related only by 
St. Luko as if he realized better than any of the 
other evangelists the evidential i-alue that such in- 
stances would have for future generations as to the 
divinity of the personage who worked them. The 
beautiful story of the raising from death of the son 
of the widow of Nnin is probably one of the oftenest 
tQUOted passages from St. Luke. It is a charming 
rbit of literature. While it suggests the writer physi- 
cian it makes one almost sure that the other tradition 
according to which St. Luke was also a painter must 
be true. The scene is as picturesque as it can be. 
The Lord and His Apostles and the multitudes com- 
ing to the gate of the little city just as in the evening 
sun the funeral cortege with the widow burying her 
only son came out of it. The ai>proach of the Lord 
to the weeping mother. His command to the dead son 
to arise, and the simple words, " and he gave him 
back to ilia mother," constitute as charming a scene 
as a painter ever tried to visualize. Besides this, 
Luke alono has the story of the man suffering with 
dropsy and the woman suffering from weakness. 
The intensely picturesque quality of many of these 
scenes that he describes so vividly would indeed seem 
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to place beyond all doabt tbo old tradition that hi 
was hu artist as well as a physician. 

It is interesting to realize that it is to Luke alone 
that we owe the account of the well-known message 
sent by Christ Himself to Jolin the Baptist when 
John sent his (lisi'i])les to inquire as to Qis niissiou. 
After dfscribing llis ministry He said: " Go nnd 
relate to Joiin what you have heard and seen: tho 
blind see, the larao walk, the deaf hear, the lepers 
are made elcan, the dead rise again, to the poor 
the GoHpcl is preached." To no one more than to 
a physician would that description of His mission 
appeal as surely divine. 

To those who care to follow the subject still 
farther, and above a]I, to read opinions given before 
the reversal of the verdict of the higher criticism 
on the Luean writings, indeed before ever that trial 
was brought, there is much in " Hora LucaoiP — A 
Biography of St. Luke," by Henry Samuel Baynes 
(Longmans, 1870) ^ that will surely be of interest. 
He has some interesting quotations which show bow 
thoroughly previous centuries realized all the force 
of modern arguments. For Instance, the following 
paragraph from Dr. Nathaniel Kobinson, a Scotch 
physician of the eighteenth century, will illustratOj 
this. Dr. BobinsoD said : 



II k miinireiit from lila Oospcl. Ik&t Luke waa boUi M acute ob- 
■cr7Cr, and liAd erea frireu profv^ioufil utt«titfoti to dl our 3«rIour'> 
tnlrnclin of bmllns- Uri^nully, ainoni; tbe EjQrpllvia, dlvlully and 
pliyric were iinftedln llic sumc onlnr of men, »o Ih&l llif prie»r hnd tlio 
caie of loiila, and was nba tlio uliyaiciun. It wiw iniidi Itie mn« tinder 
tlic Jovbtb economy. Bui nnec ptiytilc came 1o be studied br (ho 
Onwki. thcyiioiuiiTiiti'd (h« two prorestlona. Ttial a phfiJciiin tlioold 
vrite tlie liiiCoryof our Saviaiir'H life wm ni)nn>printi-. u tlicra wen 
dlvera mj9t«rlou8 thlDgs to be noticed, concerning whtcli his ediicktton 
enabled hitn to form a Dvcutning Jtiilgmrait. 

It is even interesting to realize that St. Luke's 
tendency to use medical terms has been of definite 
value in determining the question whether both the 
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third gospel and the Acts of the Apostles are by the 
same man. They have been attributed to St. I/uke 
tradjtionully, but in the higher criticism some doubt 
has beeu tlirowu on this and au elaborate liypothe- 
els of dual authorship set up. It has been asserted 
that it is vory improbable on extrinsic grounds that 
they were both written by one hand and certaiu in- 
trinsic evidence, changes in the mode of narration, 
esiTeeially the use of the first personal pronoun in 
the plural in certaiu passages, has been pointed to 
as making against single authorship. This tendency 
to deny old-time traditions of authorship with re- 
gard to many classical writings was a marked char- 
acteristic of the early part of the nineteenth century, 
but the close of the century saw practically all of 
these denials discredited. The nineteenth century 
ushered in studies of Homer, with the separatist 
school perfectly confident in their assertion that the 
Iliad and the Odyssey were not by the same person, 
and even that the Iliad itself was the work of several 
hands. 

At the bepnning of the twentieth century we are 
quite as sure that both the Iliad aud Odyssey were 
■written by the same person and thit the separatists 
■were hurried into a contrary decision not a little by 
the feeling of the sensation that such a contradiction 
of previously accepted ideas would create. This is 
a determining factor in many a supposed novel dis- 
covery, that it is hard always to discount sufficiently. 
A thing may be right even though it is old, and most 
new^ discoveries, it must not be forgotten, that is, 
most of those announced with a great blare of trum- 
pets, do not maintain themselves. The simple argu- 
ment that the separatists, would have to Cnd another 
poet equal to Homer to write the other poem has 
done more than anjlhing else to bring their opinion 
into disrepute. Tt is much easier to explain certain 
discrepancies, differences of style, and of treatment 
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of (cnbjecta, ss w«ll as other mhiOT Tsriants, than to 
supply azwther gremt poet Most of the works of 
oar older IHeratures have gone through a eimilar 
trial dnring the over-baiity snperSciaU^r critical niiie- 
t««iith century. The N'ibeitmgMilied has been at- 
tribnted to two or three writers instead of one. The 
Cid, the national epic of Spain, and the Arthur ^j 
Legends, the first British epic, have been at least^| 
•opposed to be amenable to the same sort of criti-^ 
oam. In every case, scholars have gone ba«k to 
the older traditional view of a single author. The 
phases of literary and historic criticism nith regard 
to Luke's writings are, then, only a repetition of 
what all our great national classics have ^ne 
throDgh from supercilious scholarslup doriog the 
past hoDdred years. 

It 18 not surprising, then, that there should be dnal 
or even triple ascriptions of authorship for various 
portions of the Scriptures, and Luke's writings have 
on this score suffered as much or more eveo than 
others, with the possible exception of Moses. It is 
now definitely settled, however, that the similarities 
of style between the Acts and the third gosijol are 
too great for them to have come from two different 
minds. This is especially true, as pointed out by 
Hamack, in all that regards the use of medical terms. 
The writer of the Acts and the writer of the tliird 
gospel knew Greek from the standpoint of the phy- 
Bician of that time. Each used terms that we find 
nowhere else in Greek literature except among med- 
ical writers. What is thus true for one critical at- 
tack on Luke's reputation is also true in another 
phase of recent higher criticism. It has been said 
that certain portions of the Acts which are catted 
the " we " portions because the narration changes 
in them from the third to the first person were to 
bo attrihnted to another writer than the one who 
wrote the narrative portions. Here, onoe more, the 
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t«8t of the medical words employed has decided the 
case for Lnke's sole authorsbip. It is evidently an 
excellent thing to be able to use medical terms prop- 
erly if one wants to be recognized with certainty 
later on in history for just what cue's business was. 
It has certainly saved the situation for St. Luke, 
though there may be some doubt as to the real force 
of objections thus easily overthrown. 

It is rather interesting to realize that many schol- 
ars of the present generation bad allowed themselves 
to be led away by the German higher criticism from 
the old tradition with regard to Luke as a physician 
and now will doubtless be led back to former views 
by the leader of German biblical critics. It shows 
how much more distant things may influence certain 
people than those nearer home — Low the hills are 
green far away. Harnack confesses that the best 
book ever written on the subject of Luke as a phy- 
sician, the one that has proved of most value to 
him, and that he still recommends everyone to read, 
■was ori^nally written in English. It is Hobart's 
" Medical Language of St. Luke," ' written more 
than a quarter of a century before Harnack. The 
Germans generally had rather despised what the 
English were doing in tiie matter of biblical criti- 
eiam, and above all in philology. Yet now the ac- 
knowledged coryplianisof them all, Harnack, not only 
admits the superiority of an old-time English book, 
but confesses that it is tlic best statement of the sub- 
ject up to the present time, including his own. He 
constantly quotes from it, and it is evident that it 
has been the foundation of all of his arguments. It 
is not the first time that men have fetched from 
afar what they might have got just as well or better 
at home. 

Harnack has made complete the demonstration, 

> Dublin. 1883. 
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then, that the third goi^l and the Acts were writ- 
ten by St. Luke, who had been a practising phy- 
sician. In spite of this, however, he finds muny ob- 
jections to the Luke narratives and oonsidera that 
they add very little that is valuable to the coniem- 
porary evidence that we have with regard to Christ. 
He impairs with one liaud tlie value of what he has 
80 lavishly yielded with the other. He finds incon- 
sistencies and discrepancies in the narrative that for 
him destroy their value as testimony. A lawyer 
would probably say that this is that very human ele- 
ment in the writings which demonstrates their au- 
thenticity and adds to their value as evidence, be- 
ranse it shows clearly Ihe lack of any attempt to do 
anything more than tell a direct story as it had 
come to the narrator. No special effort was made to 
avoid critical objections founded on details. It was 
the general imprcBston that was looked for. 

Sir William Kamsay, in his "Luke the Phy- 
sician and Other Studies in the History of Re- 
ligion " (New York: Armstrong and Sons, 1908), 
has answered Hamack from the side of the profes- 
sional critic with much force. He appreciates thor- 
oughly the' value of Professor Hamack's book, and 
above all the reactionary tendency away from ni- 
hilistic so-called higher criticism which characterized 
so much of German writing on biblical themea in 
the nineteenth century. He saya (p. 7): " Tliia 
[book of Hamack's] alone carries Lukan criticism 
a long step forwards, and seta it on a new and 
higher plane. Never has the unity and character of 
the book been demonstrated so convincingly and con- 
clusively. The step is made and the plane is reached 
by the method which is practised in other depart- 
ments of literary criticism, viz., by dispassionate in- 
vestigation of the work and by discarding fasluon- 
able a priori theories." 

The distinguished English traveller and writer 
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on biblical snbjecte points out, however, that 
in detail many of Harnaek's objections to the 
Lukun narratives are due to insufficient considera- 
tion of the circmnstacccs in which they were written 
and the comparative signiiicaDco of the details 
criticised. He says, " Harnack lays much stress on 
the fact that inconsistcucies and inexactnesses occur 
all through Acts. Some of these are undeniable; 
and I have argued that they are to be regarded in 
the name light as similar phenomena in the poem 
of Lucretius and in other ancient classical writers, 
viz., as proofs that the work never received the final 
form which Luke intended to give it, but was still 
incomplete when he died. The evident need for a 
third book to complete the work, together with those 
blemishes iu expression, form the proof.*' 

Kamaay's placing of Hamack's writing in general 
is interesting in this connection. (P. 8) " Professor 
Hamack stands on the border between the nineteenth 
and twentieth century. His hook shows that he is to 
a certain degree sensitive of and obedient to the new^ 
spirit; but he is only partially so. The niueteeuth 
century critical method was false, and is already 
antiquated. . . . 

' ' The first century could find nothing real and true 
that was not accompanied by the marvellous and tlie 
' supernatural.' The nineteenth century could find 
nothing real and true that was. Which view was 
right and which was wrongt Was either corapletet 
Of these two questions, the second alone is profitable 
at the present. Both views were right — in a certain 
way of contemplating; both views were wrong — in 
a certain way. Neither was complete. At present, 
as we are struggling to throw off the fetters which 
impeded thought in th,e nineteenth century, it is 
most important to free ourselves from its prejudices 
and narrowness.*' 

He adds (pp. 26 and 27) : " There are clear signs 
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of the unBnished state in which this chapter was left 
by Luke; but some of tlie Gennnn scholar's critl- 
cigms show that he has not a right idea of the sim- 
plicitv of life and e<]nipmeut that evidently char- 
acterized the jailer's house and the prison. The 
details which he blames as inexact and incon.<;istent 
are sometimes most instructive about the circum- 
stances of this provincial town and Roman colonia. 

" But it is never safe to lay ranch stres? on small 
points of in(?xaptness or inconsistency in any author. 
One finds such faults even in the works of modern 
scholarship if one examines them in the microsoopio 
fashion in which Luke is studied here. I think I can 
find them in tlie author [Haruack] himself. His 
point of view sometimes varies in a puzzling way." 

As a matter of fact, Hamack, as pointed out by 
Ramsay, was evidently working himself more and 
more out of the old conclusion as to the lack of au- 
thenticity of the Lucan writings into an opinion 
ever more and more favorable to Luke. For instance, 
in a notice of his own book, published m the The- 
ologiscke Liifraturzcitung, *' he speaks far more 
favorably about the trustworthiness and credibility 
of Luke, as being generally in a position to acquire 
and transmit reliable information, and as having 
proved himself able to take advantage of his posi- 
tion. Ilamack was gradually working his way to 
a new plane of thought. His later opinion is more 
favorable." 

Ramsay also points out that Professor Oiffert, 
one of our Americaa biblical critics, had felt com- 
pelled by the geographical and historical evidence 
to abandon in part the older luifavorable criticism 
of Luke and to admit that the Acts is more trust- 
wortliy than previous critics allowed. Above all, 
" he saw that it was n living piece of literature 
written by one author." In a word, Luke is being 
vindicated in every regard. 
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Some of the supposed inaccuracies of Luke vanlsb 
when careful investigation is made. Some of his 
natural history details, for instance, have been im- 
pugned and the story of the viper that " fastened " 
itself upon St. Paul in Malta has been cited as an 
example of a story that would not have been told in 
that way by a man who knew medicine and the re- 
lated sciences in Lube's time. Because the passage 
illustrates a number of phases of the discussion with 
regard to Luke's language I make a rather long 
quotation from Ramsay: 

Tako at k specimen with which t« Anish off this paper the passn^ 
Ac^t« zsviii, 8 e( acq., which Is niy full}- diaciissed b^ HHrnitch 
twice. He argues that the true meaning of the paaauge was not 
understood until roedicnl InnKnage vu wnpnrcd, when It waa aliown 
that the Greek word hy whicii the act of the vijirr b> Paul's hand ii 
deacrllwd, implies " bit " and not mprely "' fastriiei] upon." But it is 
a well-assured fact that the viper, a poiHinoiie snake. 011I7 atrlken, 
txm tin? {luiiKin (wikh tin thr flf-ili (or a mamrnt, and withdraws its 
bead instantlr. Ita actiuu could never he what U attributed hy 
Luke the eye wn'tness to this Maltese viper; that it huny (rojn Paul's 
band and wan nhaken ufT into the dre by him. On the other hand, 
oooetrictors, which Ua\t no {wison fangs, rling in the way described, 
but as A rule do not bite. Arc we, then, to understand in spi(« 
of thfl medical style and thfl authority of Professor Blmtn (who trann- 
latea "momordit" tn hia edition), that the viper fastened upon the 
apostle's hand! Then, the ^-cry name viper is a diAlfully. Waa 
Luki» mistakeu about the kind of anake, which he sawT A trained 
uedtcal uaa tu aijci«ut times was usually a good authority about 
aerpeuta, to which great respect was paid in ancient medicine and 
euatoiu. 

Htm nrbal study is here ut(«rly at fau]t~ Wc can make no 
piognas without turning to the realitiea and facta of Maltese natural 
hiBlcry. A correspondent obligingly informed me eonic years ago 
that Mr, Bryiin Hook, ol Ftiriihain, Riirn-y (who, my correspondent 
assures me, is a thorouglily good naturallat), had fciiml in Malta 
a small snake, CorvneUn avstriaoa, which is rare in Englnnd, but 
CouuDuu in many parts of Kurope. It ia a coiiatrictoT, without 
poison fangs, which would ding to the bond or ami as Luke de- 
scribes, it is similar in size to tlie viper, and so like in markings 
and Keneral appearance that Mr. Hook, wlien he caught his specimen, 
thought he wuB killing a viper. 

Wy friend. Prof. J. W. H. Trail, of Aberdeen, whora I consulted, 
replied that Ooronelio lorvis or auatriaca, is known in Sicily and the 
adjviiiini: Islsnds; but he can find no evidence ol its exUtence in 
Malta. It isi known to be ratlier irritable, and to Gx its small teeth 
10 firmly into tbo human skin as to Be«d a little force bo pu!l it off. 
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tboa^ Om tmtlt tn too tliort to do waj T«a1 injury to the ririo. 
CoromlU is Kt a gtiaoa wy murti like « viptr; Aod in tbe flKnm 
it irould DOt b« doMljr txamtned. Wbile It I* not reported •■ found 
En If&lta cxoepC by Mr. BooIe, two ipeclea are kaovm there Wan^ 
lug to tli« una family and haring liiiiilaT habits ( toopordiniM and 
somouu |or tolvbcr] jrcmonnuw)- Hm cokriiig of Cotoh^a Uo- 
pordjntw would be th« moat Ukalj to BUggest a riper. 

Tbe obaemttona juaUly Luk» entirely. We have here b aiwlce n 
clotely membUug a viper as to be Liki>n (or one by a good naturaliat 
until he had c«u^t and examined a ii|MrcimiPn. It clingi. and yet it 
alu) bitfH without doing harm. I'hat the Malteu rustica ahould mia- 
take thia hannleia make for a i.'enoiaouB one ia not atrange. Slaoy an- 
•dUMtod Mopla ban the idea that all anakM an poiaonuuN in varying 
degree*. Joat as the vulgar often Itrmly believe Uiat toada are potaon* 
ona. Ev«Ty detail as related bjr Luke » natural, and in acoordauMB 
with tbe facte of Um couutty. 

In a word, then, the whole question as to Lnke*8 
authority as a writer, as an eye-witneas of many 
things, and as the relator of many ulhors with regard 
to which he had obtained the testimony of eye-wit- 
nesses is fully \-indicated. Twenty years ago many 
scholars were prone to doubt this whole question. 
Ten years ago most of them were convincetl that the 
Lake traditions were not justified by recent investi- 
gation. Now we have come back once more to the 
complete acceptance of the old traditions. 

Perhaps the most unfortunate characteristic of 
much nineteenth- century criticism in aJi depart- 
ments, even those strictly scientific, was the marked 
tendency to reject previoua opinions for new ones. 
Somehow men felt themselves ao far ahead of old- 
time writers and thinkers that they concluded they 
must hold opinions different from their ancestors. 
In nearly every case the new ideas that they evolved 
by supposedly newer methods are not standing the 
test of time and further study. There had been a 
continuous belief in men's minds, having its basis 
very probably on a passage in one of St. Peter's 
Epistlee, that the earth would dissolve by fire. This 
was openly contradicted all during the nineteenth 
century and the time when the earth would freeze 
np definitely calculated by our mathematicians. 
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Now after having studied radioactivity and learned 
from the physicist that the earth is heating np and 
will eventually get too hot for life, we calmly go 
hack to the old Petrine declaration. Rome of the 
most distinguished of the German biologists of the 
present day» such men as Drieacb and others, calmly 
tell as that the edifice erected by Darwiu will have 
to come down because of newly discovered evidence, 
and indeed some of them go so far as to declare that 
Darwinism was a crude hypothesis very superficial 
in its philosophical aspects and therefore acceptable 
to a great many people who, because it was easy to 
understand and was very different from what our 
fathers had believed, hastened to accept it. Nothing 
sliows the necessity for being conservative in the 
matter of new views in science or ethics or religion 
more than the curious transition state in which we 
are with regard to many opinions at the present 
time, with a distinct tendency toward reaction to 
older views that a few years ago wore thought quite 
nutenable. We are rather proud of the advance that 
we are supposed to be making along many lines in 
science and scholarship, and yet over and over again, 
after years of work, we prove to have been following 
a wrong lead and must come back to where wo 
started. This has been the way of man from the be- 
ginning and doubtless ivill continue. The present 
generation are having this curious regression that 
follows supposed progress strongly emphasized for 
them. 



APPEKDn n 

SCIEXCE AT THE it£DIE>AL UXTVEBSI- 
TIES' 



Witb tlw growth of inteKSt ia edcaee «xkd in na- 
tcre ttody in oar own day, one of the expreasioiis 
that u probaUjr ofteoeit beud is surprise that the 
BMO of i»«eedia9 geaentuMB aad e^wdaUr oai- 
vtnhr mea ifid oopC ooemy fhcmsdves more vith 
the world aronod th«D and with the phenomena that 
are ao te mptin g to rariosity. Sci«iee 15 nsnally «!a|>- 
powd to be comparativelT new and nature stady only 
s few generations old. Men are supposed to have 
b€«n BO rnnch interested La book knowledge and in 
specnIatioDe and theories of many kinds, that they 
neglected the realities of Ufearoond them while spin- 
ning fine webs of theory. Pre^noos generaLionSf of 
coarse, hare indnlged in theory, bnt then onr on 
generation is not entirely free from that amnang 
oectipation. Xothing could well be less true, however, 
than that the men of preceding generations were not 
interested in science eren in the sense of physical 
science, or that nature study is new, or that men 
were not carious and did not try to find ont all they 
could about the phenomena of the world around 
tbem. 

The medieval universities and the school-men who 
taught in them have been pwrtieularly blamed for 
their failure to occupy themselves with realities in- 

>Tbeiniit«riBlfortht> chapter wut^aibriTM] farft|>aiMir ntdbefontlM 
HadlcAi iDiptfivttaval Sccietf of BceUio in Uie sprins of IS11. la 
■wrly fU praaoiit form ti wiu (lublUliod !□ TAt Bmttw Stiemee MmAtf 
tot nmy. 1811. ud Uuuiks ai« rtittirnrd (o the eduor of lb«t nwguiDe 
(or permlMloD to reprint It here. Thr nddltlonB that hsTo been made 
rate pvUculul/ 1o Uie esllnwtlOD of AristoUe to the Middle Aga. 
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stead of with spenittition. We are coming to recog- 
nize their wonderful zeal for education, the large 
numbers of students tliey attracted, the enthusiasm 
of their students, since they made so many hand- 
written copies of the books of their masters, the de- 
votion of the teachers themselves, who wrote at 
much greater length tlian do our professors even 
now and on the most abstrnse subjects, so that it is 
all the more surprising to think they should have 
neglected science. The thought of our generation in 
the matter, however, is founded entirely on an as- 
sumption. Those who know anything about the 
writers of the Middle Ages at first hand arc not 
likely to think of them as neglectful of science even 
in our sense of the term. Those who know them 
at second hand are, however, very sure in the matter. 
The assumption is due to the neglect of history 
that came in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. We have many other similar assumptions 
because of the neglect of many phases of mental de- 
velopment and applied science at this time. For in- 
stance, most of us arc very proud of our modern 
bogpital development and think of this as a great 
humanitarian evolution of applied medical science. 
We are very likely to think that this is the first time 
in the world's history that the building of hospitals 
has been brought to such a climax of development, 
and that the bouses for the ailing in the olden time 
were mere refuges, prone to become death traps and 
at most raakealiifts for the solution of the problem 
of the care of the ailing poor. This i.*^ true for the 
hospitals of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
but it is not true at all for the hospitals of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Miss 
Nutting and Mi.ss Dock in their " History of Nurs- 
ing ' ' ' have called attention to the fact that the 
lowest period in hospital development is during the 

»««w yotk, Putnam, 1008, 
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eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Hospi- 
tals were little better than prisons, they bad narrow 
windows, were ill iirovideJ with light and air and 
hygienic arrangements, and in general were all that 
wo should imagine old-time hospitals to he. The 
hospitals of the earlier time, however, had fine high 
ceilings, large wiudowu, ubundunt light and air, ex- 
cellent arrangemeuta for the privacy of patients, and 
in general were as worthy of the architects of the 
earlier times as the munieipnl buildings, the cathe- 
drals, the castles, the university buildings, and every 
other form of construction that the late medieval 
centuries devoted themselvea to. 

The trouble with those who assume that there was 
no study of science and practically no attention to 
nature etudy in the Middle Ages is that they know 
nothing at all at first hand about the works of the 
men who wrote in the medieval period. They have 
accepted declarations with regard to the absolute de- 
pendence of the scholastics on authority, their al- 
most divine worship of Aristotle, their utter readi- 
nesH to accept authoritative assertions provided they 
came with the stamp of a mighty name, and then 
their complete lack of attention to obttervation and 
above all 1o experiment. Notliiug could well be more 
ridiculous than this ignorant assumption of knowl- 
edge with regard to the great teachers at the me- 
dieval universities. Just as soon as there is definite 
knowledge of what these great teachers wrote and 
taught, not only does the previous mood of blame for 
thera for not paying mnch more attention to science 
and nature at once disappear, but it gives place to 
the heartiest admiration for the work of these great 
thinkers. It is easy to approeiute, then, what Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury said in a recent volume on the 
thirteenth century : 

And therr h»v« erea been In then lfttt«r lUr* wna Knr«l«M oua 
who hav* aituil whether tbc •cieuce of the iiL&eteeatti oeatur; ftfter WM 
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equal iattrral will b« of uty more positive nlue — wlictlMr It irlll 
not have even Icm compaiftUvc intorett than that wliicJi •ppcrtoini to 
the BcholMticidin ot iitv thutetnth. 

Three men were the great teachers in the medieval 
universities at their prime. They have been read 
ami studied with interest ever since. Thoy wrote 
huge tomes, but lueu have pored over them in every 
generation. They were Albertns Magnus, the 
teacher of the other two, Thomas Aquinas and Roger 
Bacon. All three of them were together at the Uni- 
versity of Paris shortly after the middle of the thir- 
teenth century. Anyone who wants to know any- 
thijjg about the attitude of mind of the medieval 
uuiversitifs, (heir professors and students, and of all 
the intellectual world of the time towards science 
and observation and experiment, should read the 
books of these men. Any other mode of getting at 
any knowledge of the real significance of the Hcienee 
of this time is mere pretence. These constitute the 
documents behind any scientific history of the de- 
velopment of science at this time. 

It is extremely interesting to see the attitude of 
these men with regard to authority. In Albert's 
tenth book (of his *' Summa "), in which he cata- 
logues and descTibes all the trees, plants, and herbs 
known in his time, he obser^'es: " All that is here 
set down is the result of our own experience, or has 
been borrowed from authors whom we know to have 
written what their personal experience haa eon- 
tirmed; for in these matters experience alone can 
be of certainty." In his impressive Latin phrase 
** experimentmn solum certificat in talibus." "With 
regard to the study of nature in general he was quite 
as emphatic. He was a theologian as well as a sci- 
entist, yet in his treatise on ** The Heavens and 
the Earth " he declared that " in studying nature 
we have not to inquire how God the Creator may, as 
He freely wills^ use Hia creatnres to work miraclca 
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and thereby show forth Hi& power. We have rather 
to inquire what n»ture with its immanent causes can 
naturally bring to paas." * 

Juflt a» striking quotations on this subject might 
be made from Roger Bacon. Indeed, BatxiQ was 
quite impatient with the Bcholars around him who 
talked overmuch, did not observe enough, depended 
to 6X0689 on authority, and in general did as mediocre 
scholars always do, made much fuss on second-hand 
information — plus some filmy speculations of their 
own. Friar Bacon, however, had one great pupil 
whose work he thoroughly appreciated because it 
exhibited the opposite qnalitJes. This was Petms — 
we have come to know him as Peregrinus — whose 
observations on magnetism have excited so much at- 
tention in recent years with the republications of 
his epistle on the subject. It is really a monograph 
on magnetism written in the thirteenth century. 
Roger Bacon's opinion of it and of it.s author fur- 
nishes us the best possible index of his attitude of 
mind towards observation and experiment in science. 

I know o( Qaly one p«rBOD who deseirea pr&fie for hii work in 9X- 
periineiital philosophy for he drWH tint c»n far Ui« discours^H of mat 
and thpir worily wn.rfHiX'. Inil 'iiiirlljb' iitiil ililigi^ntly purnii-* lh« «-orln 
of wikdom. Tliercfom wliat otlit^rs grope &ft«T blinolj, u baU in Uw 
evonjng twiligbt, thi§ mao con letnp lutes Jti their brillianof (mtmmim 
hr i* n matltr of rjjirrimrttl. \irnn', lift known nil of nntiiral wieim 
whnUior pertaining tu medicine and aletiGm.v. or to matten eoleiitial 
or terrettrla.!. lie has worked diiii^iitly in the smelting of ore* 
as aim Iq thp workini; of mini'inU; b« tx tboroufihly aflqunintcd with 
all M>rU of ami* and iinjilemenUi UHecl In military iterrlc« and in 
hunting, besides which be Is akilled in a^enlture and in the niMUl- 
ureraeul of landx. It ia inipo«t>ib[e to writ^ a iixefiil or correct 
IreaUjtc in fXfM>rimimCii1 plii 1n!4optiy tvitliout inctitioninK thin man'a 
name. !Motea\'er. he puinueA knowled^jie for its own aake: for if he 
withed to ohluin rnjul fHvor, he could ea>ily find sovvreigos vrbo 
would honor &iid enrich htm. 

Similar expressiona might readily be quoted from 
Thomas Aquiuat!^ but his works are so easy to secure 

> " Dt Cttlo qL Mundo," 1, ti, iv., x. 
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and his whole attitnde of mind so well known, that 
it scarcely seems worth while talcing space to do so. 
Aquinns is still studied very faithfully in many uni- 
vei-sities, and within the last few years one of his 
great test-books of philosophy has been replaced in 
the curriculum of Oxford University, in which it 
oeoupied a prominent position in the long ago, as 
a work that may be offered for examination in the 
department of philosophy. It is with regard to bim 
particularly that there has been the greatest re\'ul- 
sioD of feeling in recent years and a recognition of 
the fact that here was a great thinker familiar with 
all that was known in the physical ftcienccH, and who 
had this knowledge constantly in his mind when he 
drew his conclusious with regard to philosophical and 
theological questions. 

It used to be the fashion to make little of the 
medieval scholars for the high estimation in which 
they held Aristotle. Occasionally even yet one hears 
narrowly educated men, I am sorry to say much 
more frequently scientific specialists than others, 
talk deprecatingly of this ardent devotion to Aris- 
totle. No one who knows anything about Aristotle 
ever indulges in such an exhibition of ignorance of 
the realities of the history of philosophy and science. 
To know Aristotle well is to think of him as proba' 
biy i>osaessed of the greatest human mind that ever 
existed. We do not need to go back to the Middle 
Ages to be confirmed in that opinion. Modern sci- 
entists who know their science well, but who also 
know Aristotle well, and who are ardent worship- 
pers at his shrine, are not hard to find. Romanes, 
the great English biologist of the end of the nine- 
teenth century, said: " It appears to me that there 
can be no question that Aristotle stands forth not 
only as the greatest figure in antiquity but as the 
greatest intellect that has ever appeared upon this 
eaHh." 
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I tte ^kttarr cf Ifcwght, ** Axia- 
totk^ a Ohqitcr in Oe Hbtory of fTiiiwi," n qiiHe 
ma coroffoBentory to the great OreA ttesker. We 
ru^ iay that Lewes ww by k> omibb paitul to 
AfMlotle. Anything but iarfhiHi to aaecpt sotlMr- 
tty as of njoe in pmloaopl^r ks had been r eodera d 
impattest bj the fact that so mnA of the Mstorr 
of pfailoiopfajr mm doauiuted by Aristotle, and it 
waa only that the panefcyric vas forced from him 
by earefnl aSiidy of all tbit the Stsgirite wrote that 
be taid : ** History gazed on knn with wooder. His 
intellect wa« piercing and eo m prehcnpre; bis attain- 
ments surpassed tbne of erery pfailosopber; fais is- 
flnenee has been excelled only by the fomidera of 
reli^on . , . his vast and active intelligence for 
twenty centuries held tbe world in awe.'* 

Professor Oebom, whose scholarly stody of tbe 
theory of evolation down the ages " From the Greeks 
to E>arwiD " ratber startled the world of science 
by showing not only how old was a theoiy of evola- 
tion, but how fretiuently it had been stated and how 
many of them anticipat^^d phai^es of our own thought 
in the matter, pays a high compliment to the great 
Greek scientist. He says: " Aristotle clearly states 
and rejeetB a theory of the origin of adaptive struc- 
tures in animals altogether similar to that of Dar- 
wio." He then quotes certain passages from Aris- 
totle's "Physics," and says: "These passages 
seem to f?Dntaiii absolute evidence that Aristotle had 
siibstuntially the niodem conception of the evolution 
of life, from a primordial, soft mass of living matter 
to the moRt perfect fonus, and that even in these he 
believed that evolution was incomplete for they 
were progresaing to higher forms.'* 

Modern French scientists are particularly landa-' 
tory in tlieir estimation of Aristotle. The group 
of biologists, BufTon, Cuvier, St. Hilaire, and others 
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who called world attention to Frraich science and its 
attaimneuts alwut a century ago, are all of them on 
.record in highest praise of Aristotle. Cuvier aaid: 
I*' I cannot read his work without bt'iug ravished with 
! astonishment. It is impossible to conceive how a 
single man was able to collect and compare the multi- 
'tnde of facts implied in tlie rnles and aphorisms con- 
tained in this hook." 

It is possible, however, to get opinions ardently 
laudatory of Aristotle from the serious students of 
any nation, provided only they iaiow their Aristotle. 
Sir William Hamilton, the Sootch philosopher, said: 
*' Aristotle's seal is upon all the sciences, his spec- 
ulations have determined those of all subsequent 
thinkers." Hegel, the German philosophic writer, 
is not less outspoken in hisprnjse: " Aristotle pene- 
trated the whole universe of things and subjected 
them to intelligence." Kant^ who is often said to 
have inllueaeed our modern thinking more than any 
other in recent generations, has his compliment for 
Aristotle. It relates particularly to that branch of 
philosophy with which Kant had most occupied him- 
self. The Koenigsherg philosopher said: " Logic 
since Aristotle, like Geometry since Kuclid, is a fin- 
ished science." 

I do not want to tire you or I could quote many 
other authorities who proclaim Aristotle the genius 
of the race. They would iuclude poets like Dante 
and Goethe, scholars like Cicero and Anthon, literary 
men like I/eaaing nnd Reich and many others. The 
scholars of the Middle Ages, far from condemnation 
for their devotion to Aristotle, deserve the highest 
praise for it. If they had done nothing else but ap- 
preciate Aristotle as our greatest modern scholars 
have done, that of itself would proclaim theii pro- 
found scholarship. 

The medieval writers are often said to have been 
Lvncritlcal in their judgment, but in their lofty esti- 
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mation of Aristotle they displayed the finest possible 
critical judgmeDt. On the contrary, the generations 
who made much of the opportunity to mininuze me- 
dieval schohirship because of its worship at the 
ahrine of Aristotle, must themselves fall under tho 
suspicion at least of either not knowing Aristotle 
or of not thinking deeply abont the subjects with 
regard to wlilcb lie wrote. For in all the world's his- 
tory the ruJe has been that whenever men have 
thought deeply about a subject and know what Aris- 
totle baa written with regard to that subject, they 
have the liveliest athniration for the great Greek 
thinker. This is true for philosophy, logic, meta- 
physics, politics, ethics, dramatics, but it is also 
quite as true for physical science. He lacked our 
knowledge, though not nearly to the degree that is 
usually thought, and be had a marvellous accumula- 
tion of information, but he had a breadth of view 
and a thoroughness of appreciation with a power 
of penetration that make iiis opinions worth while 
knowing even on scientific subjects in our enlight- 
ened age. 

As for the supposed swearing by Aristotle, iu the 
sense of literally accepting his opinions without dar- 
ing to examine them critically, which is so constantly 
asserted to have been the habit of the medieval schol- 
ars and teachers, it is extremely difficult in the light 
of the expressions whicli we have from them, to 
understand how this false impression arose. Aris- 
totle they thoroughly respected. They constantly 
referred to his works, but so has every thinking gen- 
eration ever since. Whenever he had made a 
declaration they would not accept the contradiction 
of it without a good reason, but whenever they bad 
good reasons, Aristotle's opinion was at once re- 
jected without compunction. Albertus Magnns, for 
instance, said: " Whoever believes that Aristotle 
was a God must also believe that he never erred. 
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but if wo believe that Aristotle was a maD, then 
doubtless he was liable to err just as we arc." A 
number of direct contradictious of Aristotle we have 
from Albert, A well-known one is that with regard 
to Aristotle's assertion that lunar rainbows ap- 
peared only twice iu fifty years. Albert declared, 
that he himself had aeen two in a giugle year. 

Indeed, it seems very clear that the whole trend 
of thought among the great teachers of the time was 
away from the acceptance of st-ieutifie conclusions 
on authority imless there was good evidence for 
them available. They were quite as impatient as the 
scientists of our time with the constant putting for- 
ward of Aristotle as if that spttled a scientific ques- 
tion. Koger Bacon wanted the Pope to forbid the 
study of Aristotle because his works were loading 
men astray from the study of scipnce, his authority 
being looked upon as so great that men did not think 
for themselves but accepted his assertions. Smaller 
men are always prone to do this, and indeed it con- 
stitutes one of the difficulties in tlie way of advance 
in scientific knowledge at all timeB, as Roger Bacon 
himself pointed out. 

These are the sort of expressions that are to be 
expected from Friar Bacon from what we know of 
other parts of his work. His " Opus Tertium " was 
written at the request of Pope Clement IV, because 
the Pope had heard many interesting accounts of 
what the great thirteenth -century teacher and experi- 
menter was doing at the University of Oxford, and 
wished to learn for himself the details of his work. 
BacoQ starts oat with the principle that there are 
four grounds of human ignorance. These are, " first, 
trust in inadequate authority, second, that force of 
custom which leads men to accept without properly 
questioning what has been accepted before their 
time; third, the placing of confidence in the asser- 
tions of the inexperienced ; and fourth, the hiding of 
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one's ovo ignorance bdimd tbe parade of saperficial 
koowledge, so that we are afraid to sav I do not 
know." Professor Henry Moriey, a careful student 
of Bacon's vritlngs, said with regard to Uiese ex- 
pro&flions of Bacon: 

No MTt of that gnmi h»B y*t hmn eat mm*j from bmMth Um SmC 
at stadcaU, cltbouAh mx ecBturU* ha«« ■■»wJ. IVc *tUl iu»kt ■baep- 
wUks of i««mm1. uurd asd foorth. and flfUeth band nfenDon t» 
•VtltMi^; atill we mn tk» ftUTcn of b«bil, otill w» «r« found (ol- 
lowtBf toe (TMttuitUf tbo uRtan^t trryvti, atill ■« fliiwti from th» 
Hgbteoiw atkd ■■tolcacme phrue " I do not know ** uwl B«;uteMe 
melinly ia tto optokin of others UuU nc Icdow whit «« cppMr to 
know. 

In hia '* Opus Majas " Bacon had previously given 
abundant evidence of his respect for the experi- 
mental method. There is a section of this work 
which bears the title *' Scientia Eiperimentalis." 
In this Bacon aflBrras that " without experimest 
nothing can be adequately known. An argument may 
prove the correctness of a theory, but does not give 
the certitude necessary to remove all doubt, nor will 
the mind repose in the clear view of truth unless it 
finds its way by means of experiment,*' To this he 
later added in his '* Opus Tertium ": " The strong- 
est argument proves nothing so long as the conclu- 
sioDB are not verified by experience. Experiraontal 
science is the queen of sciences, and the goal of all 
epeculation. * ' 

It is no wonder that Dr. Whewell, in his ** History 
of the Inductive Sciences," should have been un- 
stinted in his praise of Roger Bacon's work and 
writings. In a well-known passage he says of the 
" Opus Majus ": 

Roffer Bacon's " Opu« Ma jut " ia tti« encyfrlapi^ia niul " Not-um 
Organon" of th* thirtocnth vntur}', a work equatl^r wonderful with 
mgnrd to It* wondiTful sclicmc u>d to the ipedal tnatiSM hj 
which the ottttincB of the plane are &ll«<d up. 7^« profoMed object 
of the work is to urgn the nm^Mnity of a Mfona in the mod* of 
philoMipliizing. to %H t»ri)i th« renson* why knowledge had not made 
greater progriaa, to draw beck attmtioo to the boutom of knovl- 
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edge which had been imvigefy neglected, to discover other sources 
whioh were yet almost untouched, and to animate men in tiie 
undertaking of a prospect of the vast advantages which it offered. 
In the development of this plan all the leading portions of science 
are ei^tanded in the most complete shape which they had at that 
time assumed; and improvements of a very wide and strilcing Icind 
are proposed in some of the principal branches of study. Even if the 
work had no leading purposes it would have been hi^^ly valuable as 
a treasure of the most solid knowledge and soundest speculations 
of the time; even if it had contained no such details it would have 
been a work most remarkable for its general views and soope. 

As a matter of fact the universities of the Middle 
Ages, far from neglecting science, were really scien- 
tific universities. Because the universities of the 
early nineteenth craitury occupied themselves almost 
exclusively with languages and especially formed 
students' minds by means of classical studies, men in 
onr time seem to be prone to think that such lin- 
guistic studies formed the main portion of the cur- 
ricnlum of the universities in all the old times and 
particularly in the Middle Ages. The study of the 
classic languages, however, came into university life 
only after the Renaissance. Before that the under- 
graduates of the universities had occupied them- 
selves almost entirely with science. It was quite as 
much trouble to introduce linguistic studies into the 
old universities in the Renaissance time to replace 
science, as it was to secure room for science by push- 
ing out the classics in the modem time. Indeed the 
two revolutions in education are strikingly similar 
when studied in detail. Men who had been brought 
up on science before the Renaissance were quite sure 
tiiat that formed the best possible means of develop- 
ing the mind. Li the early nineteenth centory men 
who had been formed on the classics were quite as 
sure that science could not replace them with any 
success. 

There is no pretence that this view of the medieval 
universities is a new idea in the history of educa- 
tion. Those who have known the old universities at 
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first hand by the study of the actsal books of their 
professora and by familiarity with their courses of 
study, have uot been inclined to make the mistake 
of thinking that the medieval university neglected 
science. Professor Huxley in his *' Inau^^ral Ad- 
dress as Rector of Aberdeen University " aoine 
thirtj- years ago stated very definitely hia recognition 
of medieval devotion to science. His words are well 
worth remembering by all those who are accustomed 
to think of our time as the first in which the study 
of science was taken up seriously in our universities. 
Professor Uu.\ley said : 

The scbobn of tlie tnedieval nniTcnritics tteen to luvv atadi«il 
granunar. logic, auil rlieiorlfi arittunetk antl gMuuetr;; uHtiunamj. 
theoloo* *od music. Thus their irork, howcrrr iuiperfcct bldiI faullj, 
Judfcwj b}' iDwlem IEkIiU. it ouxy hare been, broujcht Utcro fscp to 
face wiUi ull the leuJinK mpt-cta of Uw uiaiiy-aidiMl mind <tt man. 
For these etudica did rcallv contain, at any rate in eatbryo, »oatt- 
timt9 it may be in cnricaturv, what vfv novi cuil phil<Mopby, matfae- 
matJcal aud physical «cit>n(v, and art, And 1 doubt if tk« euTricvUiin 
of any m^d<Tn tinivrrtili/ tkotoa m clear ontf !l<nerou» a oOMprrhrn- 
•Mm «/ toAaf •« m«iint by cxtUvm, m tKi$ vtd Trinum vimI Qtnirivium 

It would be entirely a niiatako, however, to think 
that theao great writers and teachers who influenced 
the medieval universities so deeply and whose works 
were the text-books of th(^ universities for centuriea 
after, only had the principles of physical and ex- 
perimental science and did not practically apply 
them. As a matter of fact their works are full of 
observation. Once more, the presumption that they 
wrote only nonsense with regard to science comes 
from those who do not know their writings at all, 
while great scientists who have taken the pains to 
study their works are enthusiastic in praise. Uum- 
boldt, for instance, says of .\Ibertus Magnus, after 
reading some of his works with care: 

Albertus Magnus is «qually aotin and Influential in promotiiic ttw 
•tudy of natuTal sdeiio» and of th« ATi«tot«llan philo«o|ihy. Hb 
««rka coutain w>VDa cxwcdingly acute rematka on tbe ortauc atruo- 
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turn and phyilology of plants. Oo« of bis worki bearing the title of 
" Lib«r CoMuographicui De Natura Looonim " is a epecin cf physical 
gragrapby. I biLVc firuud in it n)n>t<l«ratians im the <lvp«ndcQi.'« of 
lUHDMnttur* ootLi-urnrntly on Utituile ajiil «!li.-vfltioii luiil on lhi> tfTi-H 
'of different angles of the bud'b raya in beatiag Lhe ground whlcli 1iai« 
excited my surpriM. 



geograpliy of 
a distingnisbcd 



It is with regard to physical 
course that Humboldt is himself 
authority. 

Humboldt's expression that he found some exceed- 
ingly acute remark3 on the organic atructnre and 
physiology of plants in Albert the Groat's vnitings 
will prove a great surprise to many people. Meyer, 
the German historian of botany, however, has 
re-echoed Humboldt's praise with emphaais. The 
extraordinary erudition and origiuality of Albert's 
treatise on plants drew from Meyer the comment: 

No botanist tvho lived before Albert caa be compared wiUi liim 
unlcH TlicDphraslus, with v,-bon) li« waa not ii>:((uaiiit«d ; and after 
him noue bos painted nature in audi living oolarn or nludied it ao 
profoundly until the time of Conrad Omsner and Cnealpliio. 

These men, it may be remarked, come three cen- 
turies after Albert's time. A ready idea of Albert's 
contributions to physical science can be obtained 
from his life by Sighart, which has been translated 
into English by Dixon and was publishe<l in Ijondon 
in 1870. Pagel, in Puschmann'a " History of Sledi- 
cine," already referred to, gives a list of the books 
written by Albert on scientific matters with some 
comments which are eminently suggestive, and fur- 
nish solid basin for the remark that I have made, 
that men 's minds were occupied with nearly the same 
problems in science in the thirteenth centiiry as we 
are now, while the conclusions they came to were 
not very different from ours, though readied so long 
before us. 

This catalogue of Albertus Magnus' works shows 
very well his own interest and that of his generation 
in physical science of all kinds. There were eight 
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treatises on Aristotle's pbjrsics and on the under- 
lying principles of natural philosophy and of energy 
and of movement ; four trftatiscs concerning the 
heavens and the earth, one on physical geography 
which also contains, according to Paget, nnmerous 
suggestions on etbnoKraphy and physiology, Thoro 
are two treatises on generation and corruption, six 
books on meteors, five books on mineraU, three books 
on the soni, two books on the intellect, a treatise on 
nutritives, and then a treatise ou the senses and an- 
other on the memory and on the imagination. All 
the phases of the biological sciences were especially 
favorite subjects of his study. There is a treatise on 
the motion of animals, a treati:^e in six books on 
vegetables and plants, a treatise oo breatliiug thiugs, 
a treatise on sleep and waking, a treatise on youth 
and old age, and a treatise on life and death. His 
treatise on minerals contains, according to Fagel, a 
description of ninety-iive different kinds of precious 
stones. Albert's volumes on plants were reproduced 
with Meyer, the Oerman botanist, as editor (Berlin, 
1867). All of Albert *8 books are available in modern 
editions. 
Pagel aays of Albertns that 

HiR profaiind sdiolnrship, fcis bountllniit iiidyati7, tlw klnost Iiieoii- 
trollalile impuJM uf hi» luin^l titer univennlity of kixnrbdgc. Uie 
tnany-siilaidiieM of liU literary* productivity, utd fituillj tlic nlncat 
univura&l recognition which he tmiix-d Irvta his cantempororii;* cad 
BOCoeedinK gcnvrutioDS, *Lam|) him n» one of tjic mMt imporiog cfaur- 
utm aad od« vf the aioti wondcrtul phonorovukof the Uiddla AgeM. 

In another passage Pagel has said: 

While Albert wrh k Churchmao md tin ardent devotm nf Ariatoile. 
In nmttera ot natural [ihenommn 1i>e wr> rrULivnly tinprojudlood aoid 
prcBented an open mind. He tliought Unit lie must follow IlippocrBtea 
and nnlon. rnthir than Arlalotlr iind Augiutlne, Id tnedldne and in 
the naturui HcSenerit. Wr inii«t mnn-de it n special aubjert of praliw 
far Albert that he dlstiiii^lfilitil vt^Tj ittrictly bttwMs natural and 
Kitjirmntiiral phenomena. The (ormer he conaldend aa fnlirely tbe 
obJ«^ i>( th« in^-rn titration of nature. Tb« tatter he handed over 
to the nabs of nuttaphjaica. 
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"Rog&t Bacon la, however, the one of these three 
great teachers who shows ue how thoroughly prac- 
tical was the scientific knowledge of the universities 
and how much it Jed to important useful discoveries 
in applied science and to anticipations of what is 
moat novel even in our present-day sciences. Some 
of these indeed are so startling, that only that we 
know them not by tradition but from his worte, 
whsre they may be readily found without any doubt 
of their authenticity, we should be sure to think that 
they must be the result of later commentators' ideas. 
Bacon was very much interested in astronomy, and 
not only suggested the correction of the calendar, but 
also a method by which it coiild be kept from wander- 
ing away from the actual date thereafter. He dis- 
covered many of the properties of lenses and is said 
to have invented si>cctnelo8 and announced very em- 
phatically that light did not travel instantaneoasly 
but moved with a definite velocity. He is sometimes 
said to have invented gunpowder, but of course he 
did not, though he studied this substance in various 
forms very carefully and drew a number of conclu- 
sions in his observations. He was sure that some 
time or other man would lenrn to control the energies 
exhibited by explosives and that then he would be 
able to accomplish many things thai seemed quite 
impo!5sible under present conditions. 

He said, for instance : 



Art can cooBtruct instntments of n&tngation, Buch that the largest 
VMwlg jj[oi-iTiiPi1 hy a rineln man will trnrorw rivi*rB and was more 
rapidlj- than if they vntv flllnl vHb oaraiiicn. Oni> maj' aiw> miik* 
carria^ which without the aid ot any animal will nm with ro- 
markabic swiftaea*. 

In these days when the automobile is with us and 
when the principal source of energy for motor pur- 
poses is derived from explosives of various kinds, 
this expression of Boger Bacon represents a 
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prophecy marvellmiBly surprifiing in tU falfilineqt. 
It is no wonder that the book whence it comes bears 
the title '• De Secretie Artis et Xatanc." Boger 
BacoD even went to the extent, however, of declaring 
that man wonid some time be able to fif. He was 
e\'en snre that with sofficient pains be could himdelf 
construct a By'mg machine. He did not expect to 
use explosives for hia motor power, however, but 
thoufrht that a windlass properly arranged, worked 
by h:uid, might enable a man to make safBcient move- 
ment to carry himself aloft or at least to support 
bim&clf in the air, if there were enough surface to 
enable him to use his liftic); power to advantage. 
He was in intimate relations by letter with many 
Other diBtinguished inventors and investigators be- 
sides Peregrinus and was a source of incentive and 
encouragement to them all. 

The more one knows of Aquinas the more surprise 
there is at his anticipation of many modem scientific 
ideas. At the conclusion of a course on cosmology 
delivered at the University of Paris he said that 
" nothing at all wonld ever be reduced to nothing- 
ness " (nt7j(7 omnitto in nihilum rcdigeltir). He was 
teaching the doctrine that man could not destroy 
matter and God would not annihilate it. Id other 
words, he was teaching the indet<tructibility of mat- 
ter even more emphatically than we do. He saw 
the many clianges that take place in material sub> 
stances around us, but he taught that these were only 
changes of form and not substantial changes and 
that the same amount of matter always remained in 
the world. At the same time he wos teaching that 
the forms in matter by which he meant the combina- 
tions of energies which distinguish the various kinds 
of matter are not destroyed. In other words, he 
was anticipating not vaguely, but very clearly and 
definitely, the conservation of energy. His teaching 
jrith regard io the composition of matter was very 
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like that now held by physicists. He declared that 
matter was composed of two principles, prime mat- 
ter and form. By forma he meant the dynamic ele- 
ment iu matter, while by materia prima he meant the 
underlying snbstratnm of material, the same in every 
substance, but differentiated by the dynamics of 
matter. 

It used to be the custom to make fun of these me- 
dieval scientists for believing in the transmutation 
of metals. It may be said that all three of these 
greatest teachers did not hold the doctrine of the 
transmutation of metals in the exaggerated way in 
which it appealed to many of their contemporaries. 
The theory of matter and form, however, gave a 
philosophical basis for the idea that one kind of 
matter might be changed into another. We no longer 
think that notion absurd. Sir M'illiam Ramsay has 
actually succeeded iu changing one element ijito an- 
other and radium and helium are seen changing into 
each other, until now we are quite ready to think of 
transmutation placidly. The Philosopher's Stone 
used to seem a great absurdity until our recent ex- 
perience with radium, which is to nome extent at 
least the philosopher's stone, since it brings about 
the change of certain supposed elements into others. 
A distinguished American chemist said not long ago 
that he would like to extract all the silver from a 
largo body of lead ore in which it occurs so com- 
monly, and then come back after twenty years and 
look for further traces of silver, for he felt sure that 
they would be found and that lead ore is probably' 
always producing silver in small quantities and. 
copper ore is producing gold. 

Most people will be inclined to ask where the fruits 
of this imdcrgraduate teaching of science are to be 
found. They are inclined to presume that scJeuce 
was a closed hook to the men and women of that time. 
It is not hard, however, to point the effect of the 
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ficicntiBc training in the writings of the timefi. Dante 
is a tjTiieal university man of the period. He was 
at several Italiau universities, was at Paris and [wr- 
hapa flt Oxford, ilia writings are full of science. 
Professor Kiihna, of Wesleyan, in his book •* The 
Treatment of Nature in Dante,'* has pointed ont 
how much Dante knows of science and of nature. 
Few of the poets not only of hia own but of any 
time have known more. There are only one or 
two writers of poetry in our time who go 
with 80 nmirh confidence to nature and the 
scientific interpretation of her for figures for their 
poetry. The astronomy, the botany, the zoology 
of Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, Dante 
knew very well and used confidently for fig- 
urative purposes. Anyone who is inclined to think 
nature study a new idea in the world forgets, or 
has never known, his Dante. The birds and the bees, 
the flowers, the leaves, the varied aspects of clouds 
and sea, the phenomena of phosphorescence, the 
intimate habits of bird and beast and the ways of 
the plants, as well as all the appearances of the 
heaven!^, Dante knew very well and in a detail that 
is quite surprising when we recall how little nature 
study is supposed to have attracted the men of his 
time. Only that hia readers appreciated it all, Daute 
would surely not have used his scientific erudition 
80 constantly. 

So much for the undergraduate department of the 
.universities of the Middle Ages, and the view is abso- 
lutely fair, for these were the men to whom tho 
students flocked by thousands. They were teaching 
science, not literature. They were discussing physics 
as well as metaphysics, psychology in its phenomena 
as well as philosophy, observation and experiment 
as well as logic, the ethical sciences, economics, prac- 
tically all the scientific ideas that were needed in 
their generation — and that generation saw the rise 
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of the universities, tbe finishing of the oath<Mirals, 
the building of magnificent town halls and castlos 
and beautiful mnnicipal buildings of many kinds, in- 
cluding hospitaiti, tlie development of tbe Hansa 
League in commerce, and of wonderful manufac- 
turers of all tbe textiles, the arts and crafts, as 
well as the most beautiful book-making and art and 
litcratnre. We could be quite sure that the men who 
solved all the other problems so well could not have 
been absurd only in their treatment of science. Any- 
one who reads their books will be quite sure of that. 

While most people might bo ready, then, to con- 
fess that possibly Huxley was not mistaken with 
regard to the undergraduate department of the uni- 
versities, most of them would feel sure that at least 
the graduate departments were sadly deficient in 
accomplishment. Once more this is entirely an as- 
sumption. The facts are all against any such idea. 

There were three graduate departments in most 
of the universities — theology, law, and medicine. 
While physical scientists are uanally not cognizant 
of it apparently, theology is a science, a department 
of knowledge developed scientifically, and most of 
these medieval universities did more for its scien- 
tific development than the schools of any other 
period. Quite as much may be said for philosophy, 
for there are many who hesitate to attribnte any 
scientific quality to modern developments in the mat- 
ter. As for law, this is the great period of the 
foundation of scientific law development; the Eng- 
lish common law was formulated by Bracton, the 
deep foundations of basic French and Spanish law 
were laid, and canon law acquired a definite scientific 
character which it was always to retain. All this 
was accomplished almost entirely by the professors 
in the law departments of the nniversities. 

It was in medicine, however, where most people 
would be quite sure without any more ado that noth- 
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ing worth while talking about was being done, that 
the great triumphs of graduate teaching at the me- 
dieval nniversitics were secured. Here more than 
anywhere else is there room for supreme surprise at 
the quite unheard-of anticipations of our modem 
medicine and, stranger stUI, as it may seem, of our 
modem surgery. 

The law regulating the practice of medicine in the 
Two Siciliea about th« middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury shows us the high standard of niedioal educa- 
tion. Students were required to have three yearn 
of preliminary study at the univeraity, four years 
in the medical department, and then practise for a 
year with a physician before they were allow-ed to 
practise for themselves. If they wanted to practise 
surgery, an extra year in the study of anatomy was 
required. I published the text of this law, which 
was issued by the Kmperor Frcdericli IT about 1241, 
in the Journal of the American Medical Association 
three years ago. It also regulated the practice of 
pharmacy. Drugs were manufactured under the in- 
spection of the government and there was a heavy 
Senalty for substitution, or for the sale of old inert 
ruga, or improperly prepared pharmaceutical ma- 
terials. If the government inspector Wolated his 
obligations as to the oversight of drug preparations 
the penalty was death. Nor was this law of the Em- 
peror Frederick an exception. We have the charters 
of a number of medical schools issued by the Popea 
during the next century, all of which rcqoii-e seven 
years or more of university study, four of them in 
the medical department, before the doctor's degree 
could be obtained. When now medical schools were 
founded they had to have professors from certain 
well -recognized schools on their staff at the begin- 
ning in order to assure proper standards of teaching, 
and all examfuations were conducted under oath- 
bound secrecy and with the heaviest obligations on 
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professors to be assured of the kuowledge of atudenta 
before allovring them to pass. 

It might be easy to think, and many people are 
prone to do so, that in spite of the looff years of 
study required there was really very little to study 
iu inediciuc at that tiuic. Those who think .so should 
read Professor Clifford Allbutt's address on the 
" Historical Relations of Medicine and Snrgery " 
delivered nt the World's Fair at St Louis m 1904. 
He has dwelt more on surgery than on medicine, but 
be makes it very clear that be considers that the 
thinkinjc professors of medicine of the later Middle 
Ages were doing quite as serious work in their way 
as any that has heen done since, They were care- 
fully studying cases and writing case histories, they 
were teaching at the bedside, they were making val- 
uable observations, and they were using the means 
at their command to the best advantage. Of course 
there are many absurdities in their therapeutics, but 
then we must not forget there have always been 
many absurdities in therapeutics and that we are not 
free from them in our day. Professor Rlchet, at 
the University of Paris, said not long ago: '* The 
therapeutics of any generation is quite absurd to the 
second succeeding generation." 'A'e shall not blame 
the medieval generations for Imviug accepted reme- 
dies that afterwards proved inert, for every genera- 
tion has doue that, even our own. 

Their study of medicine was not without lasting 
accompli shin cut, however. They hiid down the indi- 
cations and the dosage for opium. Tbey used iron 
with success, they tried out many of the bitter tonics 
among the herbal medicines, and tbey used laxative.^ 
and purgatives to good advantage. Down at Mont- 
pellier, Gilbert, the Englishman, suggested red light 
for smallpox because it shortened the fever, lessened 
the lesions, and made the disfigureinont unich less. 
Finsen was given the Nobel prize partly for re-dia- 
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covery of tliis. They segregated erysipelas and so 
prevented its spread. They recsognized the eon- 
ta^ousnesg of leprosy, and thongh It was probably 
as widespread as tuberculosis is at the present time, 
they succeeded not only in controlling but in eventu- 
ally obliterating it throughout Europe. 

It was in surgery, however, that the greatest tri- 
umphs of teaching of the medieval universities were 
secured. Most people are inclined to think that 
surgery developed only in our day. The great 
surgeons of the thirteenth and fonrteenth centuries, 
however, anticipated most of our teackiog. They 
investigated the causes of the failure of healing l>y 
first intention, recognized the danger of wounds of 
the neck, differentiated the venereal diseases, de- 
scribed rahiea, and knew much of blood poisoning, 
and operated very skilfully. We have their test- 
books of surgery and they are a never-ending source 
of surprise. Tliey operated on the brain, on ibe 
thorax, on the abdominal cavity, and did not hesi- 
tate to do most of the operations that modem sur- 
geons do. They operated for hernia by the radical 
cure, though Mondeville suggested that more people 
were operated on for hernia for the benefit of the 
doctor's pocket than for the benefit of the patient. 
Guy de Chauliac declared that in wounds of the in- 
testines patients would die unless the intestinal 
laceration."* were sewed up, and he de^ioribt^ the 
method of suture and invented a needle holder. We 
have many wonderful instruments from these early 
days preserved in pictures at least, that show us 
how much modern advance is merely re-invention. 

They understood the principles of aseptic surgery 
very well. They declared that it was not necessary 
" that pus should be generated in wounds." Pro- 
fessor Clifford AUbutt says: 

ni*}- waahod the wound wiUi wino, •crupulouitly rem<mog etviy 
fftrtign partidet then U1C7 brought tlie cdgvi togcUicr, not all<ming 
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wine or aiiytking elw b) remain viUiin — diy ulbMin surfnwa inn 
their <kMfe. Nkttirc, timy mUI, prodacM th* looAns of tmi^n in n 
vtecoua exudation, or nfttum) balm, sa ft wmi kftcnrarils «*1IM br 
pKKcelaiia. P«r^, and Wiirtx. In older -wounds they did th«ir beVt 
to obtain union by rlonnfing, dpniocatiou, uiil r«(r*thi(ig of th« 
•dgH. Uptm tbr outer lurfaiv Uiey laid only lint itM-jW in wine. 
Povrdera tk^f regarded aa t«a deaiccating, for powder sliutu in dncom- 
posing injitl«rs; wine after WMhiii|j, purifying, and di^-ing the raw 
■ttrbeea er&poratw. 

Almost ncedlosa to say these are exactly tVie prin- 
ciples of aseptic surgery. The wine was tlie best 
antiseptic that they could nse and we still use alcohol 
in certain cases. It would seem to many quite ini' 
possible that such operations as are described could 
nave been done without anmstbetica, but they were 
not done without anaesthetics. There were two or 
three diflforent forms of anapsthesia used during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. One method 
employed by Ugo da Lucca consisted of the use of 
an inhalant. We do not know what the material 
employed was. There are definite records, however, 
of its rather frequent employment. 

"VThat a different picture of science at the me^lieval 
universities all this makes from what we have been 
accustomed to hear and read with regard to them. It 
is dilEcult to understand where the old false impres- 
BiODS came froni. The picture of university work 
that recent historical research has given ns shows 
us professors and students busy with science in every 
department, making magnificent advances, many of 
which were afterwards forgotten, or at least allowed 
to lapse into desuetude. 

The positive assertions with regard to old-time 
ignorance were all made in the course of religious 
controversy. In English-speaking countries partic- 
ularly it became a definite purpose to represent the 
old Church as very much opposed to education of all 
kinds and above all to scientific education. There 
is not a trace of that to be found anywhere, but there 
yierQ many documents that were appealed to to con- 
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firm the protestant view. There was a Papal bnll, 
for mstance, said to forbid dissection. When read 
it proves to forbid the cutting up of bodies to carry 
them to a distaDL*e for burial, an abuse w&uch cautted 
the spread of disease, and was properly prohibited. 
The Church prohibition was international and there- 
fore effective. At the tiutc the bull was issued there 
were twenty medical schools doing dissection in 
Italy and they eontiuued to practise it quite undi»- 
tarbed during suoeeediug centuries. The Papal phy- 
sicians wore among the greatest dissectors. Die- 
sections were done at Rome and the cardinals at- 
tended them. Bologna at the height of its fame was 
in the Papal States. All this has been ignored and 
the supposed bull against anatomy emphasized as 
representing the keynote of medical and surgical his- 
tory. Then there was a Papal decree forbidding the 
making of gold and silver. This was said to forbid 
chemistry or alchemy and so prevent scientific prog- 
ress. The history of the medical schools of the time 
shows that it did no such thing. The great al- 
chemists of the time doing really scientific work were 
all clergymen, many of them very prominent ecclesi- 
astics. 

Jnst in the same way there were said to be decrees 
of the Church councils forbidding the practice of 
surgery. President White says in his " Warfare 
of Science with Theology in Christendom,** that, 
as a consequence of these, surgery was in dishonor 
until the Kmperor Wenoeslaiis, at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, ordered that it should be re- 
stored to estimalion. As a matter of fact, during 
the two centuries immediately preceding the first 
years of the fifteenth century, surgery develoi>ed 
vary wonderfully, and wc have probably the most 
fluceessful period in all the history of surgery ex- 
cept possibly our own, The decrees forbade monks 
to practise surgery because it led to certain abuses. 
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Those who found those decrees and wanted to be- 
lieve that they prevented all surgical development 
aimply quoted them and aseumed there was no 
8arger>*, The history of surgery at this time is 
one of the most wonderful chapters in human 
progress. 

The more we know of the Middle Ages the more 
do we realize how much they accomplished in every 
department of intellectual effort. Their develop- 
ment of the arts and crafts haa never been equalled 
in the modern time. They made very great litera- 
ture, marvelloua architecture, sculpture that rivals 
the Greeks', painting that in still the model for our 
artists, surpassing illuminations; everything that 
they touched became so heautiful as to be u model 
for all the after time. They accomplished as much 
in education as they did in all tlio other arts, their 
universities had more students than any that have 
existed down to our own time, and they were en- 
thusiastic students and their professors were ardent 
teachers, writers, observers, investigators. While 
we have been accustomed to think of them as neglect- 
ing scioneo, their minds were occupied entirely with 
science. They succeeded in anticipating much more 
of oar modern thought, and even scientific progress, 
than we have had any idea until comparatively re- 
cent years. The work of the later Middle Ages in 
matheraatica is particularly strong, and was the 
incentive for many succeeding generations. Roger 
Bacon insisted that, without mathematics, there 
was no poasibility of real advance in physical sci- 
ence. They had the right ideas in every way. 
"VSTiile thoy were occupied more with the philo- 
sophical and ethical sciences than we are, these wera 
never pursued to the neglect of the physical sciences 
in the strictest sense of that term. 

la it not time that we should drop the foolish no- 
tions that are very commonly held because we know 
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nothing about the Middle Ages — and, therefore, the 
more easily assume great knowledge — and get back 
to appreciate the really marvellous details of ednca- 
tional and scientific development which are so inter- 
esting and of 80 much significance at thia timet 
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MEDIEVAL POPULARIZATION OF SCIENCE 

Tho idoa of collecting geueral information from 
many sources, of bringing it together into an easily 
available form, so as to save others labor, of writing 
it out in eompondious fashion, so that it could readily 
pass from hand to hand, is likely to be considered 
typically modem. As a matter of fact, the Middle 
Ages furnish u» with many examples of the pop- 
nlarizntion of science, of the writing of compendia 
of various lunds, of the gathering of information to 
save others the trouble, and, above all, of the making 
of what, in thft modern time, we would call encyclo- 
pedias. Handbooks of variona kinds were issued, 
manuals for students and speeialials, and many men 
of broad scholarship in their time devoted them- 
selves to the task of making the acquieition of knowl- 
edge easy for others. This was true not only for 
history and philosophy and literature, but also for 
science. Tt is not bard to find in each century of 
the Middle Ages some distinguished writer who de- 
voted himself to this purpose, and for the sake of 
the light Hint it throws od these scholars, and the 
desire lor information that must have existed very 
commonly since they were tempted to do the work, 
it seems worth while to mention here their names, 
and those of the books they wrote, with something 
of their significance, though the space will not per- 
mit us to give here much more than a brief catalogue 
raisonne of such works. 

Very probably the first who should be mentioned 
in the list is Boethius, who flourished in the early 
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part of the sixth century. He owed mnch of his edu- 
cation to his adoptive father, afterwards his father- 
in-Inw, SjTiimaphuH, who, with Festus, represented 
scholarship at the court of the Gotluc King, Theo- 
doric of VeroDa. These three — Festus, STmmachus, 
and Boethius — brought such a reputation for knowl- 
edge to the court that they are reapousible for many 
of the wonderful legends of Dietrich of Bern, aa 
Theodoric r-amc to be called in the poeme of the 
medieval Gorman poets. The three distinguished 
and devoted scholars did much to save Greek culture 
at a time when its extinction was threatened, and 
Boethius particularly left a series of writings that 
are truly eiR'ycIupedic in ehanifter. There are 6ve 
books on music, two on arithmetic, one on geometry, 
translations of Aristotle's treatises on logic, with 
eoromoiitaries: of Porphyry's *' Isagoge," with eom- 
montarics. and a commentarj- on Cicero's " Topica." 
Besides, he wrote several treatises in logic and 
rhetoric himself, one on the use of the syllogism, and 
one on topics, and in addition a series of theologrical 
works. His great " Consolations of Philosophy " 
was probably the most read book in the early Middle 
Ages. It was translated into Anglo-Saxon by 
King Alfred, into old German by Notkcr Teuto- 
nicus, the German monk of St. Gall, and its influence 
may be traced in Beowulf, in Chaucer, in High Ger- 
man poetry, in ^Vnglo-Norman and ProvenQal pop- 
ular poetry, and also in early Italian verse. Above 
all, the ** Divine Comedy *' has many references to 
it, while the " Convilo " would soem to show that 
it was probably the book that most influenced Dante. 
Though it is impossible to confirm by documentary 
evidence the generally accepted idea tliat Bot-thias 
died a martyr for Christianity, the tradition can be 
traced so far back, and it has been so generally ac- 
cepted that this seems surely to have been the case. 
The fact is interesting, as showing the attitude of 
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scholars towards the Church and of the Church 

towarde Bcholarship thus early. 

The next great name in the tradition should prob- 
ably be that of Cassiodorus, the Roman writer aud 
statesman, prime minister of Theodorio, who, after 
a busy political life, retired to his estate at Vjva- 
riuiD, and, in imitation of St Benedict, who had re- 
cently established a monastery at Monte Cassino, 
founded a monastery there. He is said to have lived 
to the age of ninety-three. His retirement favored 
this long life, for, after the death of Theodoric, 
truublous times came, and civil war, and only his 
monastic privileges saved him from the storm and 
Stress of the times. He had been interested in lit- 
erature and the collection of information of many 
kinds before his retirement, and it is not unlikely 
that his recognition of the fact that the monastic 
life offered opportunities for the pursuit of this, un- 
der favorable circumstances, led him to take it up. 

MTiile still a statesman he wrote a series of works 
relating to history and politics and public affairs 
generally. These consisted mainly of chronicles 
and paneg>'ric8, and twelve books of misccltnnies 
called Variie. After his retirement to the mon- 
astery, a period of ardent devotion to writing be- 
gins, and a great number of books were issued. He 
evidently gathered round him a number of men 
vhom he inspired with his spirit, or, perhaps, 
selected, because he found that, while they had a 
taste for a quiet, peaceful spiritual life, they were 
also devoted to the accumulation and diffusion of 
knowledge. A series of commentaries on portions 
of the Scriptures was written, the .Jewish antiquities 
of Josephus translated, and the ecclesiastical his- 
tories of Theodoric, Sozomen, and Socrates made 
available in Latin. Cassiodorus himself is said to 
have made a compendium of these, ciillcd the " Ilis- 
toria Tripartita," which was much used as a manual 
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of history daring socceeding centuries. Then ther« 
were treatises on grammar, on orthography, and a 
series of works on mathematics. In all of his writ- 
ingB Cassiodoms shows a special fondness for the 
symboliam of numbers. 

There ia a well-gronndcd tradition that be in- 
sisted on the study of the Greek chissics of medical 
literature, e.six>ciaily Hippocrates and Gnlen, and 
awakened tbe interest of the monks in tbe necessity 
for making copies of these fathers of medicine. The 
tradition that he established ut Vivarium is also 
found to have existed at Monte Cassinn among the 
Benedictines, aud, doubtless, to this is to be at- 
tributed the foundation of the medical school of 
Salerno, where Benedictine influence was so strong. 
It is probable, therefore, that to Cassiodoms must 
be attributed the preservation in as perfect a state 
as we have them of the old Greek medical writers. 

His main idea was, of course, the study of Scrip- 
tures, but with just as many helpti as possible. He 
thought that commentators, and historians, not alone 
Christian, but also Hebrew and Pagan, sbonid be 
studied to illustrate it, and then the commentaries of 
the Ijatin fathers, so that a thorouglily rounded 
knowledge uf it should be obtained. He thus began 
an ** Encyclopedia Biblica," and set a host of work- 
ers at its accomplishment. 

Every country in Europe shared this movement 
for the dififusion of information during the early 
Middle Ages, and the works of men from each of 
these countries in snocecding centnrica has come 
down to us, preserved in spite of all the \icissitt1de3 
to which thoy were so liable during the ccnturiea 
before the invention of printing and tbe easy molti- 
pUcation of books. To many people it will seem 
surpriFing to learn that the next evidence of deep 
broad interest in knowledge is to be found in the 
next centnry in the distant west of Europe, in the 
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Spanish Peninsula. It is a long step from the semi- 
barbaric splendor of the Gothic court at Verona, to 
the bishop's palace in Seville in Andalusia. The 
two cities are separated by what is no inconsider- 
able distance in our day. In the seventh century 
they must have seemed almost at the other end of 
the world from each other. Those who recall what 
we have insisted on in several portions of the body 
of this work with regard to the high place Spanish 
genius won for itself in the Roman Empire, and how 
much of culture among the Spaniards of that time 
the occurrence of ho many important writers of 
that nationality must imply, will not be surprised at 
the distinji^ishod work of a great Christian Spanish 
writer of the seventh century. 

Indeed, it would be only wliat mi^ht be expected 
for evidences of early awakening of the broadest cul- 
ture to be found in Spain. The important name in 
the popularizatiou of science in the seventh cen- 
tury is St, Isidore of Seville. He made a compen- 
dium of all the scattered scientific traditions and 
informatiou of his time with regard to natural 
phenomena in a sort of encyclopedia of science. 
This consisted of twenty books—chapters we would 
call them now— treating almost dc omni re scibili ei 
quibusdam aliis (everytbing knowable and a few 
other things besides). It is possible that the work 
may have been written by a number of collaborators 
under the patronage of the bishop, though there is 
no sure indication of this to be found either in the 
volume itself or even contemporary history. All 
the ordinary scientific subjects arc treated. Astron- 
omy, geogrnjiliy, mineralogy, botany, and even man 
and the animals have each a. special chapter. 
Ponchet. in his ** History of the Natural Sciences 
During the Middle Ages," calls attention to the fact 
that, in grouping the animals for collective treat- 
ment in the different chapters, sometimes the most 
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hetercgeneona creatures are brought under a com- 
mon beadiog. Among the fishes, for instance, are 
classed all living things that are found in water. 
The whale and the dolphin, as well aa sponges, and 
03'8ters, and crocodiles, and »ea serpents, and lob- 
sters, and hippopotamuees, all £nd a place together, 
because of the common wat«ry habitation. The 
early Spanish Churchman would seem to have had 
an enthusiastic zeal for oomplete Rlassification that 
wonld surety have made him a strenuous modem 
zoologist. 

The next link in the tradition of encyclopedic work 
is the Venerable Bede, whose character was more 
fully honored by the decree on November 13, 189D, 
by Pope Leo XTII declaring him a Doctor of the 
Chorch. Bede was tlie fruit of that ardent scholar- 
ship which had risen, in England as a consequence 
of the introduction of Christianity. It had been 
fostered by the coming of scholar saints from Ire- 
land, but was, xmforttmately. disturbed by the in- 
cursions of the Danes. While Bede is known for 
his greatest work, the " Ecclesiastical History of 
the English People,'* which gives an account of 
Christianity in England from its beginning imtll his 
own day, he wrote many other works. Ilis history 
is the foundation of all our knowledge of early 
British history, secular as well as religious, and has 
been praised by historical writers of all ages, who 
turned to it for help witli confidence. He wrote a 
number of other historical works. Besides, _ he 
wrote books on grammar, orthography, the metrical 
art, on rhetoric, on the nature of things, the sea- 
sons, and on the calculation of the seasons. These 
latter books are distinctly scientific. His contribu- 
tions to Gregorian Music are now of great value. 

After this, Alcuin and the monks, s\immoned by 
Charlemagne, take up the traditiou of gathering and 
diffusing information, and the great monasteries of 
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Tours, Fulda, and St. Gall carry it on. Besides 
these, in the ninth century Monte Casaino comes 
into promiueuce as an institution where much was 
done of what we would now eal! encyclopedic work. 
After his retirement from Salerno Constantine 
Africanue made his transintions and commentarioa 
on Arabian medicine, constituting what was really 
a medical encyclopedia of infonnation not readily 
available at that time. 

After thi», of oour.se, the tradition is taken up 
by the universities, and it ia only when, with the 
thirteenth century, there came the complete develop- 
ment of the univer.sity 8[)irit, that encyelopedina 
reached their modern expression. Three great en- 
cylopedists, Vincent of Beauvais, Thomas of Can- 
timprato, and Bartholoma-us Anglictis, are the most 
famous. Vincent eouBulted nil the authors sacred 
and ijrofane that he could lay hold on, and the num- 
ber was, indeed, prodigious. I have given some ac- 
count of him in " The Thirteenth (Ireateat of (-en- 
turies " (Catholic Summer School Press, New York, 
third edition, I'JIO). 

It would be ver>- easy to conclude that these en- 
cyclopedias, written by clergymen for the general 
information of the educated people of the times, con- 
tain very little that is scientifically valuable, and 
probably nothing of serious medical significance. 
Any snch thought is, however, due entirely to un- 
familiarity with the contents of these works. They 
undoubtedly contain absurdities, they are often full 
of misinformation, they repeat stories on dubious 
authority, and sometimes on hearsay, but usually 
tbe source of their information is stated, and espe- 
cially whore it is dubious, as if they did not earo to 
state marvels without due support. Books of pop- 
ular information, however, have always had many 
queer things, — queer, that is, to subsequent genera- 
tions, — and it is rather amusing to pick up an eu- 
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oydopedia of a century ago, much less a mlUen- 
nium ago, aod see how many absurd things were ac- 
cepted as tme. The first edition of the " Encyclo- 
pedia Britanuica," issned one hundred and fifty 
years ago, furnishes au easily available sonroe of 
the absurdities our more recent forefathers accepted. 
The men of the Middle Ages, however, were much 
better observers as a nile, and used much more crit- 
ical judgment, according to their lights, than we 
have given them credit for. Often the information 
Uiat tliey have to convey is not only valuable, but 
well digested, thoroughly practical, and sometimes a 
marvellous anticipation of some of our must modem 
thoughts. There is one of these encyclopedias which, 
because it was written in my favorite thirteenth 
century, I have read with some care. It is simply 
a development of the work of preceding clerical en- 
cyclopedists, and often refers to them. Because it 
contains some tjTiical examples of the better sorts 
of infonnation in those works, I have thouglit it 
worth while to quote two passages from it. The 
author is Bartholomn^us Auglicus, and the quaint 
English in which it is couched is quoted from ** Med- 
ical Lore" (London. 189.S). The book is all the 
more interesting because in a dear old English ver- 
sion, issued about 1540, the spellings of which are 
among the great curiosities of Knglish orthography, 
it was often road and consulted by Shakespeare, who 
evidently quotes from it frequently, for not a little 
of the quaint scientific lore that lie uses for his 
figures can be traced to expressions used in this 
book. 

The first of the paragraphs that deserves to bo 
quoted, discusses madness, or, as we would call it. 
lunacy, and snms up the causes, the symptoms, and 
the treatment quite as well as that has over been 
done in the same amount of space : 

UndneM cometh Eomtrittne of pttHloos of the soul, aa of biMlnAM 
ud of great tbougbla. of Borrow and of loo grent itudy. ind at drwd: 
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•ometime of tbe biting of k wood bound, or some other tmomouB 
beul: lonietlroe of mcluncboly uitais. aod aomelliitc of drink of Htroog 
wtiw. And na tlic cuitix^ l)c divcnx;. tli« loketin ftud aigti» be direnre. 
For eomo cry and leap mid hurt und uotiud Uicmr^lrcs and nilii-r inen, 
BUd darken aod bide tbctasclvea lu priv; and >ccn:t places. Tiiiv modi. 
cln« of Ibem ii. tlkai tbej b« bound, lltai they hurt not Uiemaelvcn and 
«lber men. Ami mimelf , tueb ilinll be TprrL'9li(>d. utid comforted, and 
ivIUidnvwn from i^hum and mnltcr of dread ami biwy Ifaoiixlita. And 
tlifv timu be gladded nitb inslruiuvuts of luusic, and tome deal be oc- 
cupied. ■ 

The second discusses in almost as thorough a way 
the result of the bite of a mad dog. The old Eng- 
lish word for mad, wood, is constantly used. The 
causes, the symptoms, and course of the disease, and 
its possible prevention by early trentmeut, are all 
discussed. The old tradition was already in ex- 
istence that sufferers from rabies or hydrophobia, 
as it is called, dreaded water, when it is really only 
because the spasm consequent upon the thought 
even of swallowing is jjainful that they turn from it. 
That tradition has continued to be veiy commonly 
accepted even by physicians down to our own day, 
so that Bartholomew, the Englishman, in the thir- 
teenth century, will not be blamed much for setting 
it forth for popular information in his time some 
seven centuries ago. The idea that free bleeding 
wonld bring about the removal of the virus is inter- 
eating, because we have in recent years insisted in 
the case of the very similar disease, tetanus, on al- 
lowing or deliberately causing wounds in which tbe 
tetanus microbe may have gained an entrance, to 
hieed freely. 

Tbo biting of a wood boiinri Is deadly and venomous. And nuch 
TcnoBi iit pcrJIoiiif. For it ia !oii)t bidden and imlciiown, and in- 
creaacth and muHlplieth itself, aod is eometirnes unknown to the 
year'fi «nd. and tbeii the name day and hour of the biting, it coinpth 
to tbp head, nnd lireedclb frenity. They that an' hitlcn of a wood 
bound liiive in their sleep dreadful eights, and are fcinrful. nsloni^d, 
nnd wroth without cauBP, And they dread to Iw 8t«n o£ other man, 
and bark a* hound*, and they dread Kater moet of all things, and 
Bi« afeared thereof full eore and s<]ueAiDOiUi aUo. A^inst th« biting 
of a wood hotinit w-i«p raen nnd ready imp t«» make the wouuds bleed 
with lire or villi iron, that the veuoui may come out witb tba 
blood, that oomeUi out of tlie wound. 
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Tattooing, ^^^^H 


^H ShnkMpnre, 82 


Tnxea. ^^^^1 


^1 ShawUopiBK. £90 


Technique. Surgical. 125 ^^^^| 


^H f^h'mi't hith, 172 


Telenlngy. 27. 05 ^^^^M 


H Sldon. 314 


Tell's 304 ^^^H 


^1 Sirnnn, S4B 


Tennuuliim, 2li8, 330 ^^^^H 


■ Sighart, 413 


TerrtLce. 4. ^^^^M 


H Ritrnuirlli, 360 


TertulliaD, ^^^^1 


^1 Silver Age. 13, 113 


Testament, Old. ^^^^^M 


^1 Sintheicn, 344 


lliaddu-'ua Floruntinua, 130 ^^^^^^^^M 


^H Snialli>oi, no 


ThecU, 180 ^^^^H 


^H Knake biteft, 363 


Theotlnret, 27 ^^^H 


^H Snare, ISA 


Theodoric, 245, 262, 207, 273, ^^^| 


^H SimtaU>9, 202, 420 


420 ^^^H 


^H Solomon, 99 


Theodoaia. 10, 181 ^^^H 


^H BoKomen. 420 


ThMdotM, 20 ^^^H 


^H SpallaTiznni. 209 


"ThMltwy and Seience," 410 ^^^H 
T^9nphimD, 54. 55 ^^^^H 


^1 Spanifth pi^ninaule, 4 


*' Thirteenth Greatest of Onto* ^^^^H 


^H Speculum, 331 


^^^H 


^H Uphudrwt, 3SS 


Tliomas Cantimpnito, 433 ^^^^H 


^H Sprengol. 77 


Thompson. 3SS ^^^^H 


^H Stftndards of medical oducatioo. 


Thorax. ^^^^H 


H 420 


Thymol, 50 ^^^H 


^H Statio «xperim«iiti, 340 


Titian, ^^^^| 


^H Rttno, 300 


Toledo. 76, 170 ^^^H 
Totwerra noipltal, 290 ^^^H 


^1 Btudia gmeralia, 203 
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OLD-TIME MAKERS OF MEDICIXE 



Toniili, 29 

Tooth powder, 321; replaoanrat 

of, 322 
Tornunira, 312 
ToMxadli, 360 
Toulouae, 288 
Toun, 433 

V 

Ugo da Lucca, 2S1, 2VS 

L'ko Seneais, 130 

Ilcer, eroding, 256 

l.'iiion by first intention, 254 

CniverailOM, 203 

l.'niveraities, ecclesiaatical, 210; 

medieval, 411 
Univenity of Bulug&a, 142 ; of 

Paris, 887, 142, 199; of 

Salerno, 142 
University man, tvpical, 307 
Urine, 1» 

Urination, difficulty of, 334 
Uvula, 118, 250, 332; removal 

of, 333 



Valentine, 20, 349 ; bibliogra- 
phy, 376 

Valenco de Taranta, 312 

Van Uelmont, 36A 

Varices, 34 

Varicose veins, 127 

Varignana, 130 

Varolius, 2, 209, 327 

VaHari, 300 

Velum Palati, 137 

Venerable Bede, 432 

Venesection, 104 

Vercelli, 248 

Vemeuil, 303 

Vurney, Francis, 311 

Vorona, 248 

Vesatius, 2, 120, 204, 209, 233, 
289, 327 

Vicenza, 16, 232, 248 

Victoria, 180 

Vigo, John De, 334 



VilUni, 313 

Vincent of Bckiirala, 4S3 

Virvhow, 2S7 

Virgil, 4 

Vitality, natnrkl. 118 

Volta. 209 

Von L^deo, 338 

W 

" Warfare of Science and BcU- 

gion," 434 
Washington's hatchet, 384 
Water clock, 341 
Water in the ear, 48 
Watering placea, 47 
Wenceslaus, Emperor, 424 
Whewell, 410 
\Vhite. Prei., 424 
Wine for wounds, 187 
William of Auvergne, 108 
William of Briscia, 268 
William of Salioet, 245, 258, 

267 
William the Oonqueror, 146 
Wimpbeling, 361 
Wives as nuraes, 272 
Women professors, 16 
Women physicians, 177, 179 
Wood hound, 435 
Wounds, penetrating, 260; ad' 

hesion, 253; guniAot, 334; of 

intestines, 260; wine and oil, 

387 
Wurtz, 264 



Yahia Ben Maaoviah, 74 
Yard, 280 
Yperman, 276 
Ypres, 276 
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Zedkias, 78 
Zenobia, 109 
Zoology, 418 



Other Books by Dr. Walsh 



FORDHAM UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES 

M&KQRa OP UODBRN MBDICIHZl— A Milu of Biosrs- 
phlvc of the man to mbom w« owe ttie Important advaaoes In 
thn devalopmSDt of modoin mvdiclna. B; June* J. ^^alah. 
Hi. D.. Pb. D.. LL, D., Deiiii .ind Pioreuoi of tbs Histotjr of Madf- 
elaaBt Fotdbam UnlTerBity Bcbool of Medicine. N. T. Second 
BdlUon. 1903. 362 pp. Price. 92.00 net. 

Th* LcndoH Lantei sdid : " The lit* is wtll cho«cn, and we have lo 
expra* gratihtiJc for so convenient and agiceablc a collection of 
biograph>e«, for which we miohi olhcrwjw havo to scarrh through 
many xattercil lMok«. The sketchei are pkasantly written, inief- 
esting. and well aitapied to convey the thoui^tfnl memliers of otir 
profcstion ju£t (he amnunc of historical knowledge that they would 
wish to obtain. We hope that the book will find many readers." 

Tht New York Tttnes: " The book is intended primarily for sto- , 
denU of medicine, but laymen will find il not a little i merest tug." 

fl Morgagni (Italy) : " Professor Walsh narrates important livw 
In modern medicine with an easy style that makes his book delight- 
ful Teadins. It ccnainly will Kirc the young phyatcian an exceUcnt 
idea of wliu made our modern raedidne." 

The iMmp: "This cxcepliormlly interesting book is from the prac- 
ticed hand of Dr. Jaincs J. Walsh. Il is a suggestive thought that 
all of the itrciil .speciulijis [loriraycd were God-fcarinfi men, men 
of faith, far removed from the shallow materialism thai frequently 
fisunts itself as inherently worthy of extra ccmaideraiion for its 
own sake." 

Th< Church Standard {ProleslanI EpitcoPal) : " There is perhaps 
no profession in which the lives of iU leaders would make more 
fascinating readinj; than that of medicine, and Or. Walsh by his 
clever style and synipatlietic treatment by no means mars ihc interest 
which we might thus expect." 

Tht Ntw York Medical Journal' "We weleorae works of ihit 
kind: they are evidence of the growth of culture within the medical 

Erofesiion, which betokens that the time has come when our teachers 
ave the leisure to look backward to wh^t has been accomplished." 

Science: "The sketches are extremely entertaining and ufcful. 
Perhaps the most striking thing is thxt every one of the men de- 
scribed was of the Caihotii: faith, and the doniinant idea is that great 
sncntific- work i* not incompatible with devout adherence to the 
tenets of the Catholic religion." 
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THE POPES AND SCIOMCB-Th* ttotr of ttw Fap&i R»U' 
Uoui to Soleace tiom Cba Mlddla Agca down to tba Mtnetesotb 
Csntary. By Judm J. WAlsb, M. D.. Ph. D., LIi. D. 440 pp. 
Price. S3.00 nab 

Prof. Pacel, Profeisor of Histot;r «* the University of Berlin: 
"This book represents the most scnoui contribution to the history 
of medicine that has ever come out of America." 

StE CurmB Au-BUTT, Regius Professor of Physic at the Uni- 
i-enity of Cuntiridge (England): "The book as a whole i3 a fair 
»t well as s scholarly argument. ' 

Thf Evening Pott (New York) »ayi: "However strong the 
reader's prejudice • • " * he cannot lay down Prof. Walsh's rolume 
K-ithoui at least conceding that the author has driven his pen hard 
and deep into the ' academic supersiiiion ' about Papa) Opposition 10 
science.' In a previous issue it had said : " We venture to prophesy 
that all who swear by Or. Andrew M. Wlwte's History of the War- 
fare of Science with Theology in Christendom will find ihcir handl 
fall, if they attempt to answer Dr. James J. Walsh's The Pope* 
and Science." 

The Literary Digest said: "The boolc is well worth reading for 
its extensive learning and the vigor of its style." 

Tfu Southern Messenger says: "Boole* like (his make it clear 
thai it is ignorance alone that makes people, even nip[>osedly edu- 
cated people, still cling to the old calumnies." 

The \<)/i(Mi (New York) says: "The learned Fordham Physician 
has at command an enormous mass of facts, at^d he orders ihem 
with logic, force and literal^ ease. Prof, Walsh convicts his oppo- 
nents of hasty generalizing if not anti-clerical zcqI." 

The Pilltb-rg Pott »ayt : " With the fair altitude of mind and in- 
JIaenccd only by the student's desire lo procure knowledge, this 
book becomes at once something to fascinate. On every page 
authoritative facts confute the stereotyped statement of the purely 
iheolOffical publications." 

Paor. WELica. of Johns Hopkins, quoting Martial, said: "It it 
pleasant indeed to drink at the living fountain-heads of knowledge 
after previously having had only the stagnant pools of second-tuuid 
authority." 

PaoF. PiEKsoL, Professor of Anatomy at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, said; "I have been reading the book with the keenest 
interest, for it indeed presents many subjects in what to me at least 
is a new tikht. Every man of science looks to the beacon — truth — 
as his guiding mark, and every opportunity to replace even lime- 
honored misconceptions by what is really the truth must be weU 
eomcd." 

The ItidepentUnt (New York) said: "Dr. Walsh's books should 
be read in connection with attatiis upon the Popes in the matter of 
science by iboie who want to get both sides." 



MASBRS OP ZlLBCTRICITr— Br Brother PoUmUn. 
F. C. 8., Bo. D. (London). Ptoteacoi of Pbyslos In BCanbattan 
CoUag*. and Jamsa J. WaUb, U. D.. Tb. D.. Litt. O., Daao aud 
Frofataoi of tlia HUtory of Medlclna and ot IVvrvooa Dlaaaasi 
at Fordham UnLTcralty Sobool ot U«dlolne. New York Fotd- 
bam UBiveralt7 Fieas. 110 West 74tb atreot. lUiuUated. 
Pilea, Ca.OO net. Poatage. 15 caata extra. 

Thf Sci*HliSc AtHfrifaM: "One will 6n<l in this book very good 
sketches of th« lives of ihe great pioneers in Electricity, with a 
dear pretenution of how it wa» that these men came to make the^r 
fuitdainental experiments, and how we now reach conclusions in 
Science that would have I>cwi inipoMiUe rntiil ihcir work ol reveal- 
ing was done. The biographies are those oi Pcfefrriniis. Columbus. 
Norman and GiUjeri. l-rankhn and sonic contciniioranes, Calviiii. 
Volla, Coulomli, Oersted, Ampere. Ohm. Faraday. Clerk Maxwell, 
and Kelvin." 

Tkf Boston Chbt: " The book is of surpassing Imerest.'' 

Thf New Verb Syn: "The resc-nrchea of Brother Potamian" 
among the pioneers in antiquity anA ihc Middle Ages src perhaps 
more ini*rcjiting than Dr. Walsh's admirable suinniaries of the 
accomplishment of the heroes of modern science. The book tes- 
tifies to the excellence of Catholic sctioUirsbip." 

Thf Evfiitg Pest: " U is a matter of importance that the work 
and lives of men like Gilbert, Franklin, Galvini, Volta, Ampere and 
others should be ifi^de known to the students ot FJcctricity, and this 
of!ice has been well fulfilled by the present authors. The book is no 
mere comiiihiioii. but brings out many interesting and obscure facts, 
especially aboni th"! earlier men.** 

The Philadelphia Record: "It is a glance at the whole field of 
Electricity by men who arc noted for the thoroughness ot ihcir re- 
search, and H shijuM lie made acccwiblc lo every reader capable of 
taking a serious interest in the wonderful phcnooicna of nature."* 

Eltclfifo! World: "Aside from the intrinsic interest of its mat- 
ter, the l>onk is dclixhiful to read owing to the graceful literary 
style common to both authors. One not havinir the slightest ac- 
quaintance with electrical science will find the book of absorbing 
interest as treatini; in a human way and with literary art the life 
work of some of the greatest men of modern limes; and, moreover, 
in the course of his reading he will incidentally obtain a sound 
knowledge of the main principles upon which alni04t all present- 
day electrical development is based. It is a shining example of bow 
science can be popularized without the slightest twistinR of facts or 
distortion of pertpeciive. Electrical readers will find the book also 
a Kholariy treatise on the evolution of electrical science, and a 
most refreshing change from the 'engineering English' of the 
typical technical writer" 



BDOCATION, HOW OLD THB NEW — A 8«tt«« of Leo - 
toros and AddiBssea ou Ftia&ea of Edaoation Iti the Ftob 
^Phlcti AaUcipato Moat of Oar Modem AdvancoB. by /amsa 
J. WaUh. M.D.. Ph. D., Litt. D.. K. C. St. 0„ Doau and Pio- 
f«sioi d( Ute Hlstoiy of Medioino and of N«tvoaa Dtaoaava at 
Foidbam Unlvoislty Scboot of Hedioin*. Poidbam CnlveialtT 
PiOM, 1910. 470 pp. Price. 82.00 net. Postage. IS coDta 
•xtia. 

Carpisal Mohah (Sydney. Australia) : " I have to thank yt>u for 
Uie excellent volume " Educntinn, How OM the New.' The lectures 
arc admirable, jual the son of rcadins wc want tor Enflish read- 
er* of ehe preient day." 

Ntvt York Sun: Tt a all bright and witty and based on deep 
cni ditto"." 

Tkt ffonh /Im^rifon ( Philadelphia) : " Wide hiitorical research, 
dear graphic Statement arc salient element* of this inicrcstitig and 
suggutivc addition to the modern welter of educational literature." 

Detroit Frte Press: " Full of tntcrcstiiig facts and parallels drawn 
from them that afTord much material for reflection." 

Chi(9go Inter-Ocfan: " Incideatally it doc* away with a num- 
ber of popular misconceptions as to education in the Middle Agca 
and as to education in ihe Latin- American coutiiries at a somewhat 
later lime. The book is written in a straight, unpfctentioua anj in- 
teresting style." 

IViikes-Borrf Record: "The volume is moat tntcresting and 
shows deep research bearing the marks of the indefatigable student." 

Pillsbfirg Post: "There is no bitterness of controversy and one 
of the (irsi things to strike the reader is that the dean of Fordham 
quotes from nearly everybody worth while, Protestant or Catholic, 
poetry, biography, history, science or what not," 

The Wall Street News ( New York) : " The book is calculated lo 
fCauM a healthy reduction in the conceit which each generation ea- 
rars at the expense of that which preceded it." 

Rochester Pott Expren: "The book is well worth reading." 

The NeV) Orleans Dnnocral: "The book makes veiy interesting 
rcadins, but there is a succession of sbocki in store in it for the 
complacent New Englander or Eostoniaii and for the orthodox or 
perluncioo' reader of American literature." 



CATHOLIC SUMMER SCHOOL PRESS SERIES 

The highttt value aiucbei to hiUorical reMarch on ih« litics yxnt 
so ably in<l)ca1^ Mpeciilljr at lh« i»r«wnt time, when the enemfet of 
Holr Church are making reoewei] efforts lo show her antagonism to 
scieoce and humin profrrets generally. [ shall have much pleanirc 
in pcfuitng your work eiililted ~The Thineciith Greatest of Cen> 
nines." 

Wishing you every btesting. I am. Yourt sincvrcly in Xt, 

R. Card. MisRV Dil Vau 
Rome. January 18th. 1906. 

Jas. J. Walsh. Esq.. New Yorlc. 

THS THIRTBENTH aRBATBBT OP OBMTTTRtBS— By 
Jua«« J. VTalafa. M. D,. Pb. D.. Litt D.. Dmd and Pror«aBoi of 
Narroaa DIasaaoa and of the KUtoiT of Utdicltia at roidbAin 
Uolvoislty Sobool or Hedlolne: Piofeaaoi of Pbyalologloai 
Payobolosy mt CAtIi«diAl ColUgo. Naw Toik. Catholic Bata> 
mar School Pieu, LIO Woat T4tb aua«t. N. T.. O-oorKBtowa 
TTniveralty BdlUon. Ovbi 100 addlUotul UltutnUona and 
twooty-sbt chaphuB thmt mi^ht bar* b»an, oaaity 6O0 p*s««. 
Prlca, 93-SO. poat &««. 

PBor. WiLUAM OSLEs, ot Oxford. deUrering the linacre Lecture 
before the University of Carabri<l«r. uid: "That good ion of the 
Church and of the profession, Dr. James J. Walsh, has recently 
piibliahed • charmins book on The Thirteenth as the Greatest of 
Ccnltirics. He makes a very good cax foe what is called the First 
Rcnaisssncc." 

Tht Saturday Review (of London): "TIic volume contains a 
nuH of interesting facts that will start a train of profitable 
thought in many readers' minds." 

The Educational Rcvieiv said: -The title of Dr. Walsh's book. 
The Thirlcciith Greatest o£ CenttiHct, will startle many resdcrs, but 
we respectfully commend to the open-mincled hts presentation o£ 
that great epoch. A century that witnessed such extraordinary 
achievements in architecture, in arts and crafts, in education, and in 
literature and law, as did the Thirircnth, w not to be lightly dis- 
missed or unfavorably compared with periods nearer our own." 

The Pittsburg Post said : "Dr. Walsh writes infused with all the 
learning of the past, enihustasiic in modern research, and syinpa- 
thetic, in true scholarly style, with investigation in every line. One 
need only run over a few of the topical headings to feel how 
plausible the thesis is. The asscmblaffe of the facts and the elucida- 
tion of their mutual relations by Dr. Walsh shows the master's 
skill. The work bristles on every page with facts thai may be 
(amtliarto many, but which were never before so arranged in just 
perspective with their convincing force so clearly shown, ' 

Cascikal Moran. of Sydney, Australia: "/ust the sort of liters- 
turc vrc wsat for English readers at the present day." 
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